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MUSICAL COURIER 
INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND| Mas. Heway Smock Miss Sum 8.) ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY pin, 8BOIC BE, Sz ART OF SINGING. SOPRANO 

- t sory reath Con- Coaching. St.. New York. Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 

Ceurch, Concert and School Positions Secured. — VOCAL STUDIOS aS all 172 West 7oth St., New Pupils Received. 
. ~ n J ‘ 
—. _— 9 - 8 New Yorn. | 5 Central Park West, cor. 66th St, Studio: 607 West 137th Street, New York 

Telephone 2634 ana” a ; Telephone, 7140 Columbus Phone, Audubon 1600. 

saiactdinipaincmsiiaieiiiiaptininaminemnigill, ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 

ART OF SINGING. LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 
t-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical 
~— p Amn in Public and Private School 
usic, Special coaching for church trials 
New York School, 60: Carnegie Hall. 
Address Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place 


Stenogra 





JACQUES S. DANIELSON 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Assistant to the late Raragt Joserry 
{ Carnegie Hall | y 
Studio® | Steinway Hall | New York 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


Mail address: 





UMBERTO MARTUCCI 
PIANIST, ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 


(Mme. Matzenauer season 1916-1017; Mme, Frieda 
Hempel, 1917-1918) 


r Concerts and Recitals, 
unis Grand Opera Repertoire 


2461 Amsterdam Ave 
St. Nicholas 2882. 


Residence: 
Phone: 


MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 

Management: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, N.Y 

Vocal Studi » W. 67th St., N.Y. Tel 1405 Col 








MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE. 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing 
Studio, Carnegie Hall 
Mail Address: Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, ee 





LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Hotel Majestic, 72d St., at Central Park West 
Phone, 2118 Columbus. New York 








E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 





Set Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Circle. 
MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


& West orst St 
Phone 3552 River. 


Address pe reonally, 


FLORENCE GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitals and Concerts 
Leschetizky Method. 
140 W. Sixty-ninth Street, 
Telephone, Columbus 3906. 


Instruction, 
The Spencer Arms, 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Muse. Anna E. Zieorer, Director. 
1425 Broadway (Metregetine. Opera House Bldg.) 
New York City. 
Tel. 1274 Bryant. 





ro JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


Teachers of over six hundred artists now in 
responsible positions. 
For all particulars apply to 
go Carnegie Hall is4 West s7th St. 
Tel. Circle 1472. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway-—-Metropolitan Opera House 
Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone, 3967 Tremont 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDINS 





The Rutland, 256 West s7th St.. New York. 
WALTER L. BOGERT, BARITONE 
Teacher of singing. Lectures and recitals 

Tuesday and Friday, 161 West 7ist St | 
130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side 





MME. GRACE WHISTLER, 
VOICE 
210 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Madison Square 382. 


STUDIO: 
Telephone: 





_ _HELEN ETHEL 
ma YY 2 RB, 
INSTRUCTION AND COACHING. 


Teacher of Theo Karle. 
1013 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 
Summer term in Seattle. 


EDMUND J. 


VOCAL 


Circle 1350 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH. 
Studio: 2128 Broadway, New York 
Phone, Columbus 2068 





JACQUES L, GOTTLIEB, 
Conpuctorn Neicnsornoop Sympnony Orcmestra, 


Dinector East Sipe House Serriement Music 
ScHoo.. 


Viottn Ensemate, Tugory Music. 


School, 864 Carnegie Hall, 
ew York, 


TEACHER oF 
Orchestral ieee | 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West toath Street. 


"Phone, 2859 Academy. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
San Francisco,........... April 1st to October ist 
Personal Address, Hote] Fairmont 
New York City...... Sede bc tee «.from October 1st 


Studio Address, Carnegie Hall 


Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO. 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


Studio: 249 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 


Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio). 
(Musical Director of Bapt. Temple Choir) 
Scientifically taught—Successfully put into prac- 
tical use. 

Large Publico—Small Private Classes now forming. 
Individual work at any time. 

220 Madison Ave. Res, Phone, 5469) Bedford 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 


Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 
New York City. 





Phone, 3187 Gramercy. 


Residence Studio, 337 West 8sth Street, near 
Riverside Drive. 
Phone, 2140 Schuyler 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCTIOOL OF SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
701 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck and Sophie Braslau. 

Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 





ELENA DE OLLOQUI, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 


itt E. 6and St., New York. Tel. aa85 Plaza 





GWILYM MILES, 


BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 
Studio, 2231 Broadway Tel. 4075 
(Elevator entrance, 80th Street) Schuyler 





Giuseppe CAMPANARI, BARITONE, 


of Metropolitan Opera Company, will 
accept pupils. 

668 West End Avenue, New York City. 

Telephone, 3469 River. 


Late 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING. 
Until Jan. 15, 1918, singing “somewhere in France,” 
After Jan. 15, 144 East 6and Street, New York. 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR 


Metropolitan Opera House, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 








FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
143 West 4and St., New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 
Carnegie Hall Studios 832-3, New York City. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Voice Developed—Style,. Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY 
With the “Musical Courier’; Sec’y Manuscri; 
Society; Organist and Director, Willis Ave. M. 
Church, Vested Choir, The Bronx. 439 Fifth Ave- 
nue. Tel. 4292 Murray Hill, Residence, Park Hill, 
Yonkers, New York. 





CARL FIQUE, Piano 
KATHERINE NOAK- FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 





128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 


ART OF SINGING. 


1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House outa) 
New York, Wednesdays and Saturda 
All mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, ome Cona. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Phone, Bryant 1274. 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


so West 67th Street 


: New York 
Phone, ination 8462. 


MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Instruction, Lehmann Method. 
601-602 Carnegie Hall. 


Soprano—Vocal 
Address, J. Carta.t, 





J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 
AMERICAN SINGING MASTER 
Address; The Tuxedo Bldg., 637 Madison Avenue 
New York City. Telephone, Plaza 686a. 





ADELE LEWING, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH. 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method. 


Residence Studio: 785 Lexington Ave. (61st St.) 
Telephone, —_ Plaza. 
Downtown Studio: - - - + Steinway Hall 





EDWARD E. TREUMANN, 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 
Testimonials from Emil Sauer and Josef Hofmana. 

Studfos: St. Nicholas Bldg., 1042 St. Nicholas 


ve./ New York. Telephone, Audubon 5896. 
(Residence phone, Melrose 3310.) 





BERNHARD STEINBERG, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
316 West Ninety-fourth Street, - New York City 
‘Tek.’ 9028 Riverside. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE 230 E. 6and St. 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F, & H. CARRI, Directors. 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 

ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR 
St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and gs3rd St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition. 





e 
’ 


VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERT 
76 East 86th St. 
"Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine years of successful teaching and concert- 
izing in Berlin, Will accept engagements and a 
limited number of pupils. 

Address: 127 West 126th St., 
Phone, Morningside 2346 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 


New York. 





BRUNO HUHN, 
SINGING LESSONS 
Style Finish, Oratorio and Song Repertoire 
228 West s8th St., N. Y. Tel. 8113 Columbus 





-April 18, 


ARCHIBALD SESSIONS 


CONCERT ORGANIST AND ACCOMPANIST 
Studio: 537 W. 121st St., N. Y. - Phone: 5120 Morningside 
110] Carnegie Hall, Tuesday and Friday Mornings 


MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 
Btadlo for Vor = oe na ona ong 
o for ice, ra 
22a West F Cincinnati, Ohio 


SILVERMAN’S “==; 


OF MUSIC 
INSTRUCTION IN VIOLIN AND PIANO 
235 EAST 39th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE. 


Columbia School of > 
. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
371 Marlborough Street - 


MORTIMER WILSON | 


) ay 5 te alata coae ~~" 
62 West 45th Street NEW YORK 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically. 
Teacher ot 


HAGGERTY-SNELL {sestiusic 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Voice Instructor anp Coacn. 
Assistant Teacher ? a oe Heinemann. 
229 West rooth St., Y. Phone, Academy 1374. 


Carolyn WILLARD PIANIST 


1625 KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


wassii [_. EPS 


CONDUCTOR. 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio, 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BIRDIGE BLYE ii 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, on 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


BLANCHE HIXON 


SOPRANO 
999 Lake Shore Drive, - Chicago, Illinois 


Prof. Thomas Giles 


Director of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, London, New York. 
Special course in voice placement, 
Respiration. Fyete preveres or Opera, Concert, 
Oratorio. Teacher of Lucile Lawrence and many 
others in Opera and Concert. Injured voices re- 
stored, cause demonstrated, defects remedied. 
Studio 508, Odd Fellows Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE === 
ISAAC VAN GROVE ““xccompanist” 


Accompanist 


JOINT RECITALS 
630 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, Ill, 
Phone, Harrison 5963 


HARRISON WILD ae 
Organist 
Studio 1203 Kimball Building Chicago 


INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 
Conduetor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelesohn Club 


1918 









































Diction, 











Teacher of Singing 
LINNIE 


LOVE 


“A Teacher who can demon- 
strate perfect tones” 
Soprano—Metropolitan 
Opera Quartet 
Stadio: 58 West 85th Street 
Tel. Schuyler 8213 





MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF ane 
Studio: Carnegie Hall - - New York 


RAYMOND WILSON 


PIAN ow 





Knabe Piano Used 


. DUFAULT 


In America Season sprexe. Address: Hotel Well- 
ington, 7th Ave. and ssth St., New York City. 


Edouard Dufresne | 


BARITONE 
Oratorio Recital Concerts 
Management: ry 
Helen Levy, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


._ |? RFEGGER 


SOPRANO 
Concert — Oratorio — Recital 


Exelasive Management, Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, New York 
MME, 


BUCKHOUT || 


SOPRANO 


“The Singer of Dedicated Songs.” 
265 Central Park W. (87th St.) 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


t Organist 


Organist bs Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theol “4 = 7 
412 Fifth Ave., 


~FLECK = 


Gustaf Holmquist 


BAS S QO 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


64 mcmcan AVENUE 
Pers, Address: 1430 Argyle St. Chicago. III, 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


JOAQUIN JACOBSEN—Pianist 


Teacher of Piano 


Residence Studio: 5 West 74th Street, New York 
Phone: 9918 Columbus 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West s7th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 

Oraterio and Joint Recitals with 

Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 


Instruction 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 


STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East tsoth Street, New York City. 


ARTHUR F. 


KIBBE 


Conductor 
Fulton County Choral 
Society of 


Gloversville and Johnstown, 


New York 








Tenor 























DEPT. OF MUSIC 


Runt fore 












































CHEVALIER 
ASTOLFO 


PESCIA 


24 WEST 7sts ST., NEW YORK LATE OF MILAN 


Teacher of 

Artistic Singing 
Telephone, Columbus 4266 
TEN OR 


METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
For concert a te 


= MURPHY 22 


1 West Sth Street, cain New York 


20 East 23d Street, New York 





COURIER 


SITTIG TRIO 
Violin,Cello, Piano; Concerts,Clubs,Musicals,ete. 


FRED. V SITTIG. Teacher of Piane and Accompanist 
153 West 80th Street, New York Phone : 9520 Schuyler 


Mme. Marie Zendt 


SOPRANO 
505 Kimball Hall, Phone Drexel 2778 
Chicago, Il. 


Ralph Cc O x 


Fem ot 
Studio oe - ons... ra House Building 
roadway. New York 


MARYON MARTIN 


CONTRALTO TEACHER ‘Tone —— 
Season 1917-18 


CH. LAGOURGUE Conductor, Composer, 
Concert-Clarinettist. 
Director of 
LAGOURGUE SCHOOL of SOLFEGE and HARMONY 
616 Michigan Ave., Chicago. Send for particulars. 


FINNEGAN 


TENOR 


Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral, N.Y. 


Address: 479 West 146th St., N.Y. 
»Tel. 259°-M Audubon 

















3 


Lazar $. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Tus Art or Sincine 


Indorsed by Chaliapin, Br 
Sammarco, Ruffo, ‘Dene, ran 
ch, Zerola, “ete. 
Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 








MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


Exclasive Mazagement: ALMA VOEDISCH 
25 W. 420d Street New York 














WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 


COMPOSITION and CONDUCTING 
Address: care of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


tatoo HOFFMANN 22220 


Home Address: Sr. Pavt. 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. jomes Church, 
2ad and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 











Bonels VALERIs: 


LITTA MABIE BACH 


SOPRANO 


soot Sheridan Road, Chicago, Il. 





SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


ISSUE 
SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 


Fine Arts Building Chicago 





Helen DE WITT JACOBS 


CONCERT Veneeeey 
335 Clinton Avenue - 


LILLIAN WRIGHT 


MEZZO- corn 
Exclusive Fy 
Heren Levy, - rts Bidg., Chicago. 


VIOLA COLE 


PIANIS 
612 Fine Arts Fine Arts Bids 


LEON RICE 


AMERICAN 
es ‘auak: Broadway aa 86th Street, Ra _ City 


¢ LUTIGER GANNON 


ONTRALTO 
624 Michigan A Avenue Chicago, Ii. 


JOHN BLAND, Tenor 


Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
Telep 3 928 C m2 


Brooklyn, N. Y 








T CHCAGO, ILL. ILL, 


TENOR 


AMERICAN 

















MARIE TIFFANY 


_— York City 





109 won 45th | one 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 


—— ry Ay) ., Columbus, Ohio. 





HARRIET MEZZO- 


FOSTER cot. 


Address: J. B. Foster, 200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Phone 6400 Riverside 


Karl SCHNEIDER 


And Assistants 
THE ART OF SINGING 


Repertorre, Concert, Oratorio, Orgra 
1705 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


“THE DEVIL'S LOVE SONG” 
BY 








~ 








is successfully sung by Louis Graveure, Charl 
Clark, Hartridge Whipp and many oem 


Hotel Flanders, 133 West 47th Street, New York. 
HALLETT GILBERTE Tel. 8570 Bryant 


Eviyn Gray 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Address: 
44 West 68th Street, New York. 
Pheoe: 8238 Columbus 


SHEPHERD 


Soprano 


Concert, Oratorio, Reoltal 


Address: 
Masic League of Americe 
1 West 34th Street, New York 











THOMAS ASKIN 


BARITONE - Musical Adaptations 
An art form em emploring song, recitation and gesture 
214 Blanchar Los Angeles, California. 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
Summer Course 
June 15 


Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. Columbus 2329 











VIOLINS 
OLD and NEW 
Fine Outfits at from $10 up 


Write for catalogues 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


279 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 














i@ H-A-GRANI-SINGING B) 


Taught to the highest proficiency. Amer. and 
Europ. diplomas, Author of Books on ayoiem 
Studio. 30 Huntington Avenue, Boston, M 


breath control and increases the range. It has 
restored and turned many injured voices into 
artistic successes, Send for cir. of his famous 
"Pen Works on Singing.” m. W. Robinson, 
musical critic and former Cor. Musical Courier. 


“H. A. Grant # noted teaching gives postive $ 





Mme. Katharine Evans von Klenner 
America’s bass" omer Pris of P cris E e308 1900. Vocal Met 


Founder and President of National Opera Club of America. Available for Lectures on Opera and 
Musical Appreciation. 


STUDIOSI:{952, EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


TEL. 661 CIRCLE 








4 


MAURER 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN = 


Metropolitan Opera House, Suite 3 
7 1405’ Broadway, Mow York. 


CLIFFORD P. WILSON 


TENOR 
Concert—Oratorio— Festival 
Akron, 


— 7 hi hn ¢ ll mp a 


il in in ot ‘mn 














MUSICAL COURIER 


MARGOLIS iti 


528 Riverside Drive, 1.1. Phone, Morningside 4863 


The Sdith Rubel Trio 


— Marie Reemact. Brenda Pulvam, 


Es 


IE HAMILTON MORRIS 


A Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
17 Revere Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel 6935 Bedford 


s 

A 
mM 
Uu 
1 
L 











J. WARREN "Contester — Coodh— hecnagaalet 


ERB New York. 350 W. Sth St. 


mag Mgt. Francis C, 
eller, 98) Union Arcade. 


ee SIMONSEN 


CELLO VIRTUOSO 








April 18, 1918 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker 


"TSE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today esse tes ene eens by its ae 


@ Its continued use in such institutions AS the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its rpsenasecarl tone 
qualities and durability ro 





Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago 


MAKERS 

















& CASELOTTI HERBERT MILLER ttm 
JOHN RANKL #8... | ROY DAVID BROWN 


ORATORIO. RECITAL-PUPILS 
400 Fine Arts Bidg. 
Phone: 8324 Wabash 


MILDRED D 7 _Li NJ G 


HARPIST 
Studio: 332 West &sth Street, New York City 
Telephone: Schuyler 8265 
Mgt.: Haense 1 H Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Chicago 





PIANIST 
Assistant to the late EMIL LIEBLING 
Lyon & Healy Building - Chicago 


ca HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 





Philadelphia 





REBECCA CLARKE Soxoist 


SOLOIST 
Lessons in VIOLA, HARMONY and ENSEMBLE 


Addrese; 61 West 48th St., New York. Phone 507 Bryant 


* ASCHENFELDER 


and Piano Instruction 
sundiens Fi iat West 7let Street, New York 





CORDELIA AYER PAINE 


NISTE 
Concert Direction: hes &. pevos. Dime Bank Bldg. 


HANS HESS 


‘CELLIST 
Residence Phone: 836] Edgewater 





522 Fime Arte Bidg.. 





HERMAN KOSSOF F 


PIANIST-TEACHER 


RELAXATION TAUGHT 
400 Manhattan Ave.. New York Phone: Morningside 846 





. can offer PAR?" § vocal] or instrumenta! artists 
eptional opportunities to appear throughout the 
Uni ted States with Mortimer Kaphan. Portrayals 
of Dickens’ Characters in Costume. Haim D. 
Youns, Secretary, 7o West 68th Street, New York, 


Phone Columbus 7479. 


™ PIANOS CO TPAT Ons 
64 West 90th Street, N. ne pl nal River 


PLATON BROUNOFF 
VOICE CULTURE AND COACH 


Vocal and Piano 
Concerts and Lectures 


147 West 111th Street 
Phone Cathedral 8564. 


HASSLER- FOK 


MEZZO MCONTRALTO 

















New York 





Personal Representative: 
L. S. FOX, 133 Fifth Ave., New York 


Detroit institute 
of Musical Art 











“Strongest Faculty in the Middle West’ 


Guy Bevier Williams 


Head of the Piano Department 





President 


William Howland 


Vice-President & Head of the Vocal Department 


Charles Frederic Morse 


Sec’ y-Treas. & Head of the Organ Department 


Edward Britton Manville, F.A.¢.0. 


Head of the Theoretical Department 














ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


EMIL J. POLAK 


t and Coach 
601 WEST 168 STREET, WEW YORK. PHONE. AUDUBON 1315 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 


Permanent Address, Suite i107, First National 
= Bank : Bldg., ttsburgh, Pa. 


BERKSHIRE 
STRING QUARTET 


uuce = wenreced) 
RENCE EV 
MASERGE! MOTLARSKY 
EMMERAN STOEBER 


Mgt: Wolfsoho Musical Bureau. 1 W. 34th St.. 


Ganapol School 


or mumcaLanr. “ =e = 


Detroit, Mich. 














New York 





50 superior teachers 
Boris L. Canapel. Director 





WE SIRT OR 


CONSERVA? OF MU usIC 


Boston, Massachusetts. 
The Music School with a personality. 
Write for Year Book Steinert Hall, Boston, Mase. 


wires CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of His Compositions and His Famous 
“Indian Music-Talk” 
Address: Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 


KEYES 


CONTRALTO 
WithChicagoGrandOperaCo. 


Management, The Wolfsoha Musical 
Baresn, | W. 34th 8t., New York 














William Grafing King 


Bey Ay ~ Deogrunent & Geecert. 
“Sioa Embrey Taylor 


Voice Instruction Member, Board of Directors. 


Faculty of Over Fifty 
yan Oe a hog = Deo 























1 address: 2469 one Baseduey. New York 
Phone 


FLSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Elsa Fischer, 1st Violin Lucie Neidhardt, Viola 
Helen Reynolds, znd Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Cello 


Now under the Exclasive Direction of 
WALTER ANDERSON, 171 W. 57th St., New York 















BUY Bonds———or 


WEAR Bonds 





THIRD LIBERTY LOAN 














“acters “ 
— = ow bg ae, 





The E cuits 


on the ocean front 
Atlantic City’s Newest Fireproof Hotel 


offers unusual attractions during 
Spring and Summer Seasons. Lux- 
urious lobbies, spacious verandas, 
restful sun parlors and superb mu- 
sic. A palatial residence for those 
seeking rest and recreation, 


American and European Plans 


Illustrated literature and terms mailed. 
Garage with accommodations for 








chauffeurs. 


sRUEMMELI 


i Concert Pianist 
E 2108 Lafayette Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


7. EARLE YEARSLEY | 


Pittsborgh Management: Frances G. Weller, Union Arcade, Pittsbergh 


e GEO. S. MADDEN 


Baritone 
Concert -Oratorio-Recital 














Address: 
31 Decatur Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone: Bedford 1040-R 
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prompted by the statement of a British 
officer that when the wounded in hospital 
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“Now I Lay Me Down to Sleep.” 
The Music by 
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BEECHAM TO REVIVE “TANN- 
HAUSER” AT DRURY LANE 


New Works from Holbrooke and Harrison—More 
About George Fergusson—Who’s Who 


at Ruhleben 
33 Oakley St., Chelsea, London, S. W., 
March 12, 1918. 

Number 8 of your seventy-sixth volume I fpund on my 
arrival at home tonight, and it reminded me that a very 
ample fortnight is gone since last I sent you a report of our 
musical doings. So, here goes for a chat. Somehow, a 
great deal seems to be going on, but nothing much to hap- 
pen. Do you take me? In my diary of the paper I have 
the honor to represent in London I had no less than twenty- 
eight concerts, mostly of first rate calibre, last week, while 
in this current week the number is hardly 
less and the quality as high. But the con- 
stant stream of these concerts is so 
swift, I suppose, that it leaves little or 
no room for backwaters wherein one 
may bask for a while and study any dé- 
bris thrown up there. 


Too Much for One Swallow 


The débris may be abundant; my point 
is that the quietude of the friendly spot 
in which to study it is to seek. It is im- 
possible to absorb all young England's 
efforts at one swallow to each. Think of 
what Lord Rhondda would say if one 
looked as well fed as would, I need 
hardly say, be the case if one were not 
rationed in music as in other matters! 
Incidentally, I know full well that if I 
were the musical representative of Lord 
Rhondda I would abolish—not merely 
ration—our piano and string trios here. 
It happens that in the last two after- 
noons I have heard the English Trio— 
Fanny Davies, Ackroyd (of Harrow) : 
and Williams (latest of Ruhleben)—in 
Beethoven and Brahms; the London Trio 
(Amina Goodwin and Sammons and 
Whitehouse) in Schubert and Saint- 
Saéns; and the Eyre Trio, and frankly 
I obtained little enough enjoyment from 
any one of their performances. All were 
good, of their kind, but all were quite 
ordinary, and one does want something 
, little out of the orthodox path nowa- 
ays! 





OU MUU 





A New Holbrooke Work 


On two consecutive days last week the 
Philharmonic Quartet, which consists of 
four young soldiers, three of whom I be- 
lieve to have been in France, while the 
fourth is not robust enough for France, 
but has done and is doing his bit in Eng- 
land, and the London String Quartet, of 
whom often I have written, played a so 
called folksong suite by Joseph Hol- 
brooke for the first and second time. I 
found it at a second hearing much more 
genial music than I had anticipated from 
a long knowledge of Holbrooke’s music, 
and welcomed it accordingly. 


Harrison’s “Rappanzell” 


Meanwhile the Beecham opera goes 
very merrily on its way at Drury Lane, 
and last night Sir Thomas himself con- 
ducted a performance of the Royal (and 
very ancient) Philharmonic Society in 
Queen’s Hall, at which was produced 
Julius Harrison’s symphonic poem “Rap- 
panzell,” which work met with something 
more than a succés d’éstime. 


A “Tannhiauser” Revival 

At Drury Lane the changes have been 
rung since the start, hitherto, on the 
popular repertoire of Puccini, Verdi, Mozart and so on. 
Tonight is “Boris Godunoff,” on Thursday “Tristan and 
Isolde” and on Friday “Il Seraglio,” all star turns, if I 
may say so; but I hear rumors of a big revival of “Tann- 
hauser,” which are so substantial that I have become ob- 
sessed by the fear that yet once more I may have to 
hear that dead and done for opera—so far as I am 
concerned ! 


More About George Fergusson 


I cannot remember if, when last I wrote, I told you 
that I had seen and had long converse with George Fer- 
gusson, whom you know almost better than the present 
generation of London concert goers. He was released 
from Ruhleben about six weeks ago, where he had been 
interned since 1914. George Fergusson was at one time 
a “tourist” with Adelina Patti and Melba, and sang at 
Covent Garden, Paris, Cologne, Wiesbaden, etc., before 
he settled down in and became the first singing teacher 
of Berlin. Of course all this was long before the war. In- 
deed, the war knocked. out George Fergusson’s scheme as 
it knocked out George Fergusson and lodged him for 
three and one-half years or so in the civilian camp at 
Ruhleben. However, he is safe home again now. His 
story of Ruhleben is a human document. There by sheer 
accident he found himself stalled, or rather installed him- 
self, in a ‘horse-box (number 6) with Frederic Lamond 
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Tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
the leading tenor roles in ‘ 
colo,” “Shanewis,” ‘Prince Igor,” “Boris Godunoft” and 
concert season is booked solidly and includes appearances at Lockport, N. Y., and 


n, ) ; 
at May festivals in Richmond, Evanston, Ann Arbor, Kalamazoo, Allentown, New Brit- = 


and Arthur Speed, Arthur Williams (a distinguished Eng- 
lish cellist who before the war was a member of the 
Klingler Quartet) and Charles Horsfall, the painter of 
the most popular portrait of Lord Kitchener. 


Musicians at Ruhleben 


Interned there also were Frederick Veel, well known as 
an arranger of folksong; Benjamin Dale, whose chamber 
music has recently come much to the fore in this last 
twelve months here (his “Biscay” quartet is superb) ; 
Bainton, a North of Englander of much ability; Leigh 
Henry, olim of the Gordon Craig School at Florence; 
Bryceson Treharne, whose new songs, published last year 
and recently received here, I find very difficult nuts to 
crack, and many others. But for the moment I ‘must stop 
here. I will get George Fergusson to write me something 
special for you when I see him next. Rosrn H. Lecce. 


SIMIAN TN tinues,” 





PAUL ALTHOUSE, 


“Tosca,” “Madame Butterfly,” “Cavalleria 


ain and Hamilton, Canada. 
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THE FEDERATION ORATORIO PRIZE 





Edgar Stillman-Kelley to Be a Judge 


The announcement of the $5,000 prize oratorio competi- 
tion which has just been instituted by the National Fed- 
eration of Musical Ciuhs, has aroused great interest among 
the American composers. Mrs. John R. MacArthur, Hotel 
Gotham, New York City, chairman of the American Music 
Committee, has already received applications for the 
libretto from a number who intend entering the contest, the 
conditions of which were printed in the Mustcat Courier 
for April 4, 1918. The libretto is now in the hands of the 
printers and will be ready for distribution in about ten days. 

Five distinguished musicians have beer asked to act as 
the judges. Emil Mollenhauer will be one, and Edgar Still- 
man-Kelley, who wrote the following letter, another : 

“The Studio,” Oxford, Ohio. 

My pear Mrs. MacArtaur—Your letter just received and I hasten 
to tell you that I shall be delighted to serve as a judge with the 
lady and gentlemen you mention. 

The National Federation has done a great deal for me. Indeed 


IT can never repay the debt. é ‘ h 

I am greatly interested in your text, and trust it will receive an 
inspired setting. 

7 hope to hear how you came to offer as well as prepare your 
mine came to me after 
high regards, 

E. Sritiman-Kewrey. 
(Dictated) 


libretto, and I also want to tell you how 
years of waiting. : With 
(Signed) 


Company, who has achieved remarkable success, singing 
Rusticana,” 
“Madame Sans Gene.” 


“AIR RAIDS TO PIANO?” 
ASKS LE FIGARO 


Rhené-Baton to Lead Pasdeloup Concerts—Thomas’ 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” Revived—Theatre 
des Champs Elysées Reopened 
30 Rue Marbeuf (Champs Elysées), | 

Paris, March 16, 1918 j 

Anent the recent raids on Paris, the Figaro asks its 
readers, “Is it permitted, or is it out of place to play the 
piano in one’s own home during an air raid?” But even 
Figaro does not summon sufficient temerity to attempt to 
answer its own question, 

Air raid warnings are now being given in many of the 
Paris cinemas by the projection on the screen of such 
notices as, “Here you have six floors of masonry above 

your heads,” “The performance con- 
“There will be a five minutes’ 
interval to enable those who so desire to 
leave the building,” “Be calm and keep 
order for the sake of the other specta- 
tors.” 





The Colonne-Lamoureux Concerts 


= At the Colonne-Lamoureux concert, 
= March 3, Camille Chevillard conducted 
the first audition of Auguste Chapuis’ 
“Tableaux flamands,” of symphonic form 
and breadth, developed with fine art and 
picturesqueness, a brilliant orchestration 
and a free sentiment of popular life 
Alice Allix scored a success in the air 
“Ah, Perfido,” by Beethoven. The same 
master’s glorious C minor symphony ter- 
minated the concert, which had been 
opened with the overture to “King Lear,” 
by Berlioz. In the twenty concerts thus 
far given this season, the Colonne-Lamou- 
reux programs have offered eleven sym- 
phonies of classic or modern. foreign 
musicians, of which six were by Beethoven 
and only five from French musicians. 


Bachelet’s “Scemo” in Concert 


For last Sunday the management of the 
Colonne-Lamoureux Concerts had ar 
ranged a French program, which had to be 
slightly changed owing to unforeseen cir- 
cumstances. Beethoven's seventh symphony 
was substituted for the second symphony 
by Vincent d’Indy, Gabriel Pierné gave 
in first audition a fragment of a ballet by 
Georges Brun, “Hylas et les Nymphes,” 
destined for a pantomime. There fol 
lowed a magnificent rendition of almost 
the whole of the first act of Alfred Bache 
let’s “Scemo,” with Yvonne Gall and 
M.M. Rambaud and Lestelly, of the 
Opéra. This fine lyric drama, written 
upon the dramatic poem of Charles 
Méré, was laid aside soon after its first 
production at the Opéra in 1914, because 
3 of the war, but the public will become ac- 
: quainted with and appreciate the ardent 

and subtle score, one of the most typical 
= of modern musical works, at the Concerts 
Colonne-Lamoureux, where artists from 
the Opéra will interpret various scenes 
from the different acts. The program 
also contained “Les Heures dolentes,” of 
Gabriel Dupont, and “Trois chansons 
écossaises,” of Paladilhe, orchestrated by 
: Henri Busser and admirably sung by 
= Yvonne Gall. 

The Fifth Pasdeloup Concert 

At the fifth Pasdeloup concert, Cirque 
d’Hiver, Thursday, February 28, Paul 
Vidal conducted the second symphony of 
Méhul, of which the andante and the 
menuet are two little masterpieces. M 
Vidal is one of those rare French chefs 
d’orchestre who is interested in ancient 
French music and penetrates with loving skill to the spirit 
of the masters of the past. The excellent interpretation 
he gave of Méhul’s second symphony was worthy of the 
delicate and expressive work. Other members on the pro- 
gram were: Berlioz’s “Carnaval Romain,” “La Proces- 
sion.” C. Franck; “Namouna,” Lalo; air from “La Damna- 
tion de Faust,” Berlioz (sung by Mme. Auguez de Monta- 
lant), and the seventh symphony of Beethoven. 


Rhené-Baton to Conduct 








“L’/Ora- 
His 


The Pasdeloup concerts will now be continuously directed 
in regular fashion under the able leadership of Rhené- 
Baton. A better choice could hardly have been made for 
Paris under existing circumstances. In Rhéne-Baton, 
French classic and modern composers will have a compre- 
hending, able and sympathetic interpreter. Albéric Mag- 
nard, Maurice Ravel, Franck, Lalo, Saint-Saéns and others 
will be heard to advantage once the necessary formative 
process of orchestra and public is accomplished. Rhené- 
Baton is arranging his programs with perspicuity and good 
taste. The history of the French symphony he illustrates 
by three almost contemporary symphonies, those of Franck, 
Lalo and Saint-Saéns, which may be said to have opened 
a new era in French art. A connection might have been 
made between Méhul and Magnard. Last week’s program 
included the overture to “Roi d’Ys,” Lalo; symphony in 

(Continued on page 32.) 
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HALF AN HOUR WITH LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 


The Famous Pianist Talks About Debueey, y, Selteaett and His Pacilic Coast Master Classes 
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we 












sitting in Leopold Godowsky’s studio, right 

That may seem like a peculiar situation 
a trifle noisy perhaps, but though the studio 
Broadway, still it is at least 150 feet 
famous thoroughfare—in an air line 


We were 
m Broadway 
for a studio, 
is literally “on” 
away from that 
Zong up. 

The death of Claude Achille Debussy, which had taken 
place only a day or two previously, brought a new turn 
into the conversation, 

“Did you know him?” I asked. 

“No,” veplied Godowsky, “I never happened to meet 
him. J am sorry, too, for, besides being a composer of 
the first rank, he was a very amiable gentleman”—here 
the pianist indulged in that quiet litthe chuckle which 
always. accompanies a shaft of his wit—‘and he might 
have told me how much he admired my playing and my 
compositions.” 

The pianist seated himself comfortably in his big chair, 
putting his finger tips together in the characteristic way 
he has when interested in the subject on which he is 
talking. 

“Do you know,” he asked, “where this peculiarly exotic 
school of music of which Debussy was the most promi- 
representative came from?” 
understood that Russia 


nent 
“] always 
for it,’ answered | 


A Paris Musical Club 


do not think so; it originated further afield than 
Godowsky, “In fact, the foundation of the 
exoticism came all the way from Java by the way of the 
Paris Exposition of 1889. I lived in Paris from 1886 to 
1890, and a group of us young musicians used to meet 
once a week in.a studio on the Rue Notre Dame des 
Champs play and criticise our new works and those 
of our contemporaries for each other and to discuss and 
enjoy music in general, Saint-Saéns was the honorary 
president of the club, and | remember that Gabriel Pierneé, 
the present conductor of the Colonne Orchestra; Hayot, 
the distinguished string quartet leader; Paul Vidal, who 
songs and conducts at the Opéra-Comique; and 
Paul Viardot, the violinist, later conductor at the Paris 
Opéra, were among the members; while Gabriel Fauré 
and Charles M. Widor, of the older generation, used to 
honor us every once in a while. One of the members was 
Lonis Saraz. He was an engineer by profession and an 
intense lover of music.” 

“T remember an extraordinary trick he used to perform 
He would wet his thumb, and by rubbing it on the panel 
of the door—just as one rubs the musical glasses 
produce most remarkable bass tones from the wood, They 
had that same penetrating and peculiarly clear tone as 
thoee produced by the glasses, too.” 

“But to get back to Debussy and Java. At the Javanese 
village at the Expdsition of 1889, which I spoke of before, 


was to be blamed 


“No, | 


that,” said 


writes 


there was a Javanese orchestra which played native music 
music 


that seemed to our occidental ears of the most 








LEOPOLD GODOWSKY. 
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extraordinary character. There were rhythms which 
were new to all of us; harmonies which sounded strange 
and fantastic, and instrumental combinations, the weird 
effects of which had never been thought of for the modern 
orchestra in those days. Some of the members of our 
club—Saraz in particular—were so fascinated by this 
original and strange music that they went to the Javanese 
village almost every night during all the months of the 
Exposition. I used to go along with them occasionally. 
Saraz, by the way, was so fascinated by the music that 
he wrote four pieces for the piano, embodying the weird 
and unusual rhythms and harmonies which he heard there. 
These numbers were privately printed and distributed, 
and I suppose IJ still have them in my musical library 
‘somewhere in Europe.’ ” 

“Understand, please, that I don’t wish to say anything 
in disparagement of Debussy when J state that I believe 
his style was greatly inrluenced by what he heard at the 
Javanese village. Of course, he must have begun experi- 
menting before those days, but it was only after that that 
he began to indulge in the extremes which marked his 
later work.” 

“By the way,” I interjected, as Godowsky had evidently 
finished his story of the Parisian days, “I am sure you 
must have knéwn that other great musician who also died 
only a few days ago—Wassili Safonoff.” 

“Indeed, yes,” replied the pianist, “and nobody was 
more sorry than myself to hear of his untimely taking 
off, Safonoff was one of my best friends in the musical 
world, and personally as fine a fellow as I ever knew. 
Did you ever hear how it was that Safonoff adopted the 
habit of conducting without a baton?” 

“Why,” I answered, “Robin Legge wrote me something 
about it only a few weeks ago, but his statement was 
only a general one.” 

“Then I will tell you just 
it came to happen. It is quite 
dowsky. “It was in February of 1905. I had been engaged 
to play in Moscow at the Imperial Conservatory, where 
Safonoff was then conductor, and also at Petrograd with 
the Imperial Orchestra. [ reached Moscow on the morning 
of the fourth day of February.” 

“How do you remember the 
manded., 


what happened, and how 
interesting,” said Go- 


date so well?” I de- 


What Happened to the Grand Duke 
“You will see in a minute,” said he. “I was in the 
dining room of my hotel, on one of the principal streets, 
when all of a sudden there was a tremendous explosion 


outside, quite near the hotel, I rushed up to my room 
for my overcoat and hat—one does not run outdoors 
bareheaded in the middle of a Russian winter—and then 


hurried outdoors to the scene of the explosion. In fact, 
I was one of the first to arrive. Now you see why I remem- 
the date, for what had happened was no less than an 
historical event, the assassination of the Grand Duke Ser- 
gius by nihilists. The Grand Duke was driving quietly 
enough along the way 
when somebody, whose 
aim was better than that 
of most nihilists, tossed 
a bomb into his sleigh 
Of course, as I ran up I 
did not know who or 
what the victims were, 
and there was no way of 
telling by the remains. 
In fact, the only article 
in which the Grand 
Duke, his horses and his 
sleigh could have been 
brought together again 
would have been a bushel 
basket. The remark 
about the debris being 
‘scattered all over the 
landscape’ was absolute- 
ly true in that instance.” 


Safonoff Forgets His 
= Baton 


“But what has this to 
do with Safonoff?” I 
demanded. 

“Patience, young 
man,” answered Godow- 
sky  smilingly. “The 
- death of the Grand Duke 
=| made it necessary for the 
’ concert to be put off, and 
the date selected for the 
postponed affair was the 
day after that on which 
I played in Petersburg. 
I appeared with the Im- 
perial Orchestra on a 

Saturday evening, and 
= the Moscow date was for 
5 Sunday afternoon. At 
midnight Saturday | 
took a train for Moscow 
which was due to arrive 
there at 12:30 Sunday 
= noon, giving me only an 
hour and a half leeway 
— before the concert for a 
rehearsal which we had 
been unable to arrange 
previously on account of 
the Grand Duke's death 
— and the consequent tem- 
= porary shutting down of 
i: the Conservatory. Luck- 


ail 


a 
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ily, the train was on time. I jumped into a droshky, and 
was hurried to the hall where Safonoff had the orchestra 
assembled waiting for me. 

“I sat down at the piano mmediately, when Safonoff 
turned and said: ‘Heavens! In all the excitement I have 
forgotten to bring my baton. I will send for it, of course 
—it is only a short way to my house—and do you mind if 
I begin without?’ 


The Experiment a Success 


“‘Certainly not,’ I answered. So off we started, I| 
was playing Beethoven's ‘Emperor’ concerto, and the re- 
hearsal went splendidly, not a repetition nor even hesi- 
tation of any sort, though I never had happened to play 
it under Safonoff before. The baton did not come until 
after we were quite finished, so he conducted without it 
throughout. As soon as we had ended, he and the or- 
chestra began to applaud me, and I got up and applauded 
him. 

‘Didn't it go splendidly?’ he cried enthusiastically. 

**Indeed, yes,’ I assented. 

‘Do you mind if I lead without the baton at the con- 
cert?” he asked, 

‘*Do so by all means,’ said I, ‘I think it would be a fine 
idea.’ In another hour the audience had assembled, and 
Safonoff not only led the concerto without the baton, 
but all the rest of the concert as well, inaugurating a 
custom which he never gave up.” 


“Go West, Young Man” 


“Very interesting, indeed,” said I, “but now for the 
real question that I came to ask you: What is this | 
hear about your going to live on the Pacific Coast?” 

“Yes, it is true,” said Godowsky, 

“What!” I exclaimed. “You ‘surely are not going to 
desert all of us here in the East.” 

“Not quite,” he answered. “If you had given me a 
chance to finish my sentence | would have told you that 
my desertion of the East will only be temporary. Quite 
a while ago a large musical institution west of New York 
asked me to conduct a piano master school for them this 
summer. Now, there is hardly anything I enjoy more 
than directing the work in a master school for pianists, 
where I have only advanced pupils; it is a real pleasure 
to work with such intelligent and industrious musicians 
as I have had the good fortune to have with me in my 
master classes; however, there were various reasons why 
| did not wish to accept the splendid offer—principally 
climatic and geograpliic.” As he selected these adjectives, 
that quiet smile again played about the pianist’s mouth, 
“But when I was out on the Pacific Coast a month or 
two ago Manager Behymer said to me: ‘Godowsky, how 
would you like to spend a summer in California?’ ” 

“Very much indeed,’ said 1; ‘I have had it in mind 
for a long while, but there are so many important things 
to keep me in the East——’” 

“*And if I find something still more important to bring 
you here?’ said Behymer. ‘How about a Godowsky Pa- 
cific Coast Master School out here with us this summer?’ 


‘Why not?’ said I; and ‘Why not?’” said he 
Master Classes by the Pacific 
“So the matter was agreed upon in principle in less 
time than it takes me to tell you about it. The details 
are not absolutely settled as yet, but I expect to go to 
Los Angeles about the first of June, and teach there 


for five weeks; and then on to San Francisco for another 
five weeks. The class of active pupils who receive lessons 
will be limited to twenty in each place and there will also 
be a class of listening pupils to whom [ shall give no 
direct instruction. They will have the privilege of being 
present at all lessons. 

“I am looking forward with great pleasure to a sum- 
mer of combined work and play on the Coast. The work, 
in what is for me, geographically speaking, an entirely 
new field, will be of great interest. Mr. Behymer and 
Selby C. Oppenheimer, who will have charge of the man 
agement of the San Francisco master class, write me 
that the mere announcement of my coming already has 
started a lot of inquiries, and the class lists promise to 
be filled long before I reach the Coast. I shall take my 
family with me, of course, and expect it to be an unique 
form of vacation.” 


The Godowsky “Miniatures” 


“What are these?” I asked, as I rose to leave, pointing 
out some music proofs that lay on the piano. 

“Oh, those are my new ‘Miniatures,’” answered Go- 
dowsky. “Haven't you heard of them?” 

{ admitted ignorance. “What are they?” I demanded. 

“No, I shall not tell you,” he replied. “They will have 
to have a story all to themselves later on. All can 
say is that they are the apotheosis of the five-finger exer- 
cise—an. entirely new form of the familiar ‘teacher and 
pupil’ pieces. Good-bye!” 


Victim of an Interviewer 


he called before I had taken 
two steps down the entry. “Did I tell you the joke that 
a newspaper in the Northwest played on me? I was to 
appear there with the orchestra, and an enterprising re- 
porter from the principal paper came up for an interview 
He started right off with a real reportorial question: ‘Do 
you like ragtime ?” ‘Why,’ said I, ‘I must admit I prefet 
good ragtime to bad symphonic music.’ And what do 
you suppose stared me in the face in his paper, top of 
column, the next morning? Great big capital letters— 
‘Godowsky prefers ragtime to sy mphony.’ You see how 
dangerous it is to give an interview. I could write a 
whole book on ‘Godowsky, the Victim of the Interviewer.’ 
Be careful how you treat me now!” 

And I have been. a. Ce 

ee 


“Wait a minute, though,” 
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ST. LOUIS ORCHESTRA 
St. Louis, Mo., March 29, 1918. 


“The fate of the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra hangs on the success or failure of the 
drive of the next two or three weeks,” said 
George D. Markham, of the local symphony 
board, to a Musica Courter representative 
very recently. 

“Due to abnormal war conditions, our 
deficit this season is larger than last. There 
are, however, some interesting facts in con- 
nection with that deficit. There has been an 
expected and perfectly natural falling off of 
nearly 50 per cent. in the sale of single seats. 
This was confined almost entirely to the pop- 
ular concerts. It is probably attributable to 
the real economy which has been practiced 
by the people of very moderate means. To 
contrast with this is a larger season ticket 
sale than last season—in fact, than ever be- 
fore. The increased interest in the orches- 
tra is perfectly obvious. Many an empty 
seat has taken concrete form in_ thrift 
stamps. 

“The surprise with which | found myself 
humming the haunting melodies of the 
Tschaikowsky symphony after nearly a 
week, made me realize as 1 had not before 
what a vital part of our happiness these 
days is to be laid at the symphony door. To 
have builded such an artistic structure as 
Max Zach has achieved in the past eleven 
years, from a negligible beginning, only to 
find it slipping away because of its financial 
sands, would be a calamity. The loss to St. 
Louis from an advertising point of view, the 
loss to the people of St. Louis of their 
finest musical organization, which some fail 
to realize is now comparable with the best, 
and the personal loss of Mr. Zach and a 
number of men in the orchestra who have 
made a host of friends here, would, if one 
dared to contemplate it, present a dreary 
aspect for next winter. 

“Every man and woman on the symphony 
board is tied up in an active way with some 
war organization, many with several, but they 
are gladly giving of their time and ‘steam’ 
to see this drive for the guaranty fund ‘over 
the top’ with the necessary ‘success and, we 
hope, a financial response that will give us 
a margin. The biggest resistance they will 
have to overcome is the man with adequate 
means and real interest in the orchestra. He 
has always given generously to the guaranty 
fund, but this year he sees nothing but Y. M. 
C A., Red Cross and Belgian babies! This 
creates the problem of finding a new check 
book to fill that lack or a gift of persuasion 
that will make an old contributor double his 
former amount. Subtraction seems to be 
a more popular indoor sport these days than 
multiplication, 

“The difficulty with the union that has hov- 
ered over the orchestra for the past season 
will, I am sure, dissolve at a meeting be- 
tween the union and the board next week. 
The trouble, when brought out into the light, 
proved to be mostly the result of irrespon- 
sible talking, which has gained an. impor- 
tance that was entirely out of proportion, to 
say the least. 

“The feeling between Mr. Zach and his 
musicians is one of cordiality. There is al- 
ways a certain amount of-——-what shall I say, 
constraint ?—between musicians and conduc- 
tor. Mr. Zach has this, as have all con- 
ductors who are good disciplinarians. 

“It is the deep wish and hope of the board 
that things will work out so that the coming 
season will bring Mr. Zach back to us. He 
has done remarkable work with the orches- 
tra, and it is right and fitting and, most of 
all, the wish of the board and, I believe, 
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The most touching tribute ever paid to a song 


Dearest M.: 


I've come down to the lines today; tomorrow I 


deep chalk _ it is 10 p. m. and I have lit a 
Your letters from Montreal reached me yesterday 
we'd all begun to despair of mail. 


go back again. 
fire by splitting wood wit 
They came u 


It was wonderful the silence 


October 18, 1916, 

, ‘ : 
I'm sitting alone in a 
4 a bayonet. 
in the water cart when 


that followed while every 


one went back home for a little while, and most of them met their best girls. We've fallen 


into the habit of singing in parts. “Jerusalem, the Golden’ 


for our breakfast we go through all our favorite songs, 
which is symbolizing the hopes that are in so 


We sing it under shell-fire as a kind of 


My Father.” Our greatest favorite is one 
many hearts on this greatest battlefield in history. 


As we wait 


* is a great favorite 
Adam Was 


including “Poor Old 


prayer, we sing it as we struggle knee-deep in the appalling mud, we sing it as we sit by a 


candle in our deep captured German dugouts. It 


runs 


like this: 


‘There’s a long, long trail a-winding 
Into the land of my dreams, 


Where the 


nightingales are singing 
And a white moon beams: 


There's a long, long night of waiting 
Until my dreams all come true; 


Till the day when 


I'll be going down 


That long, long trail with you.” 


You ought to be able to get it, and then you will be singing it when I’m doing it. 


No, I don’t know 


tie all the time as kind 
hands going with me everywhere. 
God bless you. 


what to ask from you for Christmas 
general surprise box of sweets and food stuffs. If you don’t min 
a bit mind a Christmas box at once—a schoolboy’s tuck box 
i of charms against danger 


pudding and a 
d my suggesting it, I wouldn't 
I wear the locket, cross, and 
give me the feeling of loving 


unless a plum 


they 


Yours ever, 
SON 


N. B. This letter is printed by permission of the John Lane Co., publishers of the celebrated 
{book “Carry On” (Letters in War Time) by Lieutenant Coningsby Dawson 


JOHN McCORMACK and many other prominent artists 


are singing it. 


The American soldiers and their folks 


at home have made it their very own. 
The song that at this time 
should be on every program. 
M. WITMARK & SONS, 144 West 37th Street, New York City 











the concert public that he resume his post 
to continue in the work for which he 
seems peculiarly fitted. The orchestra needs St. Louis; 
St. Louis needs the orchestra, and we all, every one of 
us, need music more now than ever before. We are only 
big in so far as we support the most worth while things 
in life. Convinced of this, [believe the people of St. Louis 
will put their shoulders to the wheel and support the 
biggest thing St. Louis has.” se 


Anna Case in New England 


Anna Case, a popular soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, will appear in Hartford on April 22 to sing a 
benefit concert for the Odd Fellows War Relief. Two 
weeks later she will make her second appearance this sea- 
son in Springfield, Mass., as the soloist with the Metro- 
politan Opera House Orchestra, on the occasion of the 
annual Springfield festival. Other engagements for Miss 
Case this spring are Toledo and Columbus, Ohio, Macon, 
Ga., and later in several May festivals. 





Elsie Baker to Teach 


Elsie Baker, the well known contralto, who has headed 
her own. concert company for several seasons, has _re- 
sumed teaching. Her New York studio, at 226 West 
Ninety-seventh street, closes for the summer the early 
part of June, during which time Miss Baker will conduct 
a stummer school of singing in her new home, 118 Geneva 
avenue, Glenside, Pa. Glenside is a charming little suburb 
of Philadelphia where the contralto has purchased a beau- 
tiful new villa which she is redecorating in order to make 
it as attractive as possible for the large number of pupils 
who have already enrolled. Miss Baker gave up teach- 


ing last season but many requests from former pupils have 
forced her to resume for at least a limited number of 
days each week. Although she will return to New York 
early in the fall, she will continue with the Glenside 
Studio during the winter season, limiting her activities 
there to one teaching day a week. 


Maximilian Pilzer, Violinist, Plays 


The fifth New York war recital given by Laura Dan- 
ziger on Tuesday, April 9, was a genuinely artistic suc 
cess. Maximilian Pilzer, the popular American violinist, 
played a group of five numbers and generously yielded to 
the demands for encores. His own composition, “Ber- 
ceuse,” brought forth many exclamations of admiration. 
He also played the Grieg sonata in C minor with Mme. 
Danziger at the piano, giving it a remarkably fine inter- 
pretation. Mme. Danziger also played a piano group with 
charm and delicacy. The second and third movements of 
the Chopin B minor sonata were given with fine rhythm, 
poetical feeling, accurate pedaling and excellent technical 
facility. The next war recital will he given on May 14. 


Gretchen Morris in Pennsylvania 


Gretchen Morris, American soprano, has been engaged 
to appear as soloist before the Manufacturers’ Club of 
Philadelphia, on April 29. This concert is under the aus 
pices of Arturo Papalardo, who has been instrumental in 
bringing many of the best artists to Philadelphia. On 
May 14, Miss Morris wil! sing with the Community 
Chorus, of Wilkes Barre, Pa., under the direction of 
Katherine Fowler Richardson. 


De Luca’s Concert Engagements Many 

Giuseppe de Luca, whose great success in song recital 
at Carnegie Hall last February led to many concert engage- 
ments, ig scheduled to appear in Toledo, May 1; Lynn, 
May 5; Norfolk, May 9; Toronto, Canada, May 13, and at 
Ann Arbor, on May 18. De Luca and Giovanni 
Martinelli will act their famous and familiar roles of the 
toreador and Don José in the Ann Arbor Festival presenta 
tion of the opera “Carmen” next month. . 


May Peterson in California Next Season 


The Concert Bulletin, of San Francisco, recently spoke 
of May Peterson as follows: 

The sensational May Peterson, the lovely young American girl, 
whose appearance as Mimi at the Metropolitan electrified her hearers 
and established her as one of the foremost products of American 
song, will visit California in March, tgr9. 


Columbus Makes Patriotic Ruling 


The City Council of Columbus, Ohio, passed an ordi- 
nance recently which requires all abled bodied persons to 
stand during the playing of “The Star Spangled Banner” 
and “America.” Violation of this order makes the offender 
liable to the penalty of a fine of from $5 to $as. 





War Secretary’s Wife Sings 
Mrs, Newton Baker, wife of the Secretary of War, ap- 
peared in Cleveland, Ohio, last week at a concert given by 
the Woman's City Club there. Mrs. Baker has a very de 
lightful voice, and thoroughly understands the art of sing- 
ing. 
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MABEL GARRISON SINGS 
DELIGHTFULLY IN “LE COQ D’OR” 


Special “Butterfly” Matinee—Italian Benefit Packs the House—Alda’s Season 
Farewell in “Marouf” 





“Shanewis” and “Pagliacci,” April 10 


Charles Wakefield Cadman’s opera “Shanewis” was 
given at the Metropolitan, Wednesday night, April 10, in 
combination with “Pagliacci,” to a well filled house. The 
cast for Mr. Cadman’s opera included Sophie Braslau, 
Kathleen Howard, Marie Sundelius, Paul Althouse and 
Thomas Chalmers. For the first time this year Scotti sang 
the role of Tonio. Claudia Muzio and Giovanni Martinelli, 
with Messrs. Bada and Laurenti, reappeared. The Nedda 
of Muzio is a charming creation and a tragic one at the 
same time. This resourceful artist runs every emotional 
gamut and always gives the right touch. Her singing is 
an unending delight, what with her fresh, youthful voice and 
her refined and resourceful vocal art. Martinelli gave a 
gripping Canio portrayal, full of power, pathos, intensity. 
His voice was in its best form and he gave unstinted pleas- 
ture to his hearers. Moranzoni conducted. 


“Madame Butterfly,” Thursday (Matinee), April 11 

A special matinee performance of Puccini's dainty Jap- 
anese opera brought forward Geraldine Farrar in her 
familiar delineation of Cio-Cio-San. ‘Paul Althouse made 
a dashing hero, with whom any girl, even one less suscep- 
tible than the little geisha, might be pardoned for falling 
in love, especially when he is such a master of the vocal 
art as well. Thomas Chalmers made a splendid Consul, 
singing the part with much beauty of tone and acting it 
as to the manner born. Rita Fornia completed the Amer- 
ican quartet of principals, singing the role of Suzuki. 
Others in the cast were Minnie Egener as Kate Pinkerton, 
Angelo Bada as Goro, Pietro Audisio as Yamadori, Basil 
Ruysdael as the uncle priest, Francesco Cerri as Yakuside 
and Louis d’Angelo as the imperial commissary. Gen- 
naro Papi conducted with his accustomed skill. 


“Marta,” Thursday, April 11 

A capacity audience heard Flotow’s tuneful opera sung 
hy the same cast that appeared in previous performances. 
Barrientos makes a splendid Lady Harriet, while Perini 
as-Nancy sings the role excellently. Caruso as Lionel, a 
role in which he is always admirable, recovered from a 
slight hoarseness which was noticeable in the first act, and 
fmished the three succeeding acts in an impressive man- 
ner. Didur was Plunkett, Malatesta the Sir Tristan, 
Laurenti the Sheriff and Reschiglian the Servant. Bodan- 
yky conducted 


“Marouf,” Friday, April 12 

Rabaud’s Arabian Nights’ iale, with its tonal beauty and 
effervescent gaiety, gave Frances Alda an opportunity to 
make her season's farewell in a burst of glory. She was 
in splendid voice and did some remarkably beautiful sing- 
ing as the charming Princess. The audience gave her 
many curtain calls and throughout expressed its “au re- 
voir” in no uncertain terms. Giuseppe de Luca, in the title 
role, sang with his accustomed opulence of voice and skill- 
ful art. Leon Rothier was a fine voiced Sultan; Kath- 
leen Howard, a picturesque shrew as Fatimah, and Andres 
(le Segurola, a vocally and histrionically satisfactory Viz- 
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ier. Others in the cast were Mario Laurenti, Robert 
Leonard, Angelo Bada, Albert Reiss, Pompilio Malatesta, 
Giulio Rossi, Max Bloch, Pietro Audisio and Burgh Stal- 
ler. Pierre Monteux conducted with circurmspection and 
finesse. 

Double Bill, Saturday (Matinee), April 13 

Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana” now is quite used to 
running in double harness with the Rimsky-Korsakoff fan- 
tasy, “Le Coq d’Or,” and the Saturday matinee for which 
they formed the bill drew an audience of true “Caruso” 
proportions, with lots of little folks to see the Russian 
fairy tale. The American cast of “Cavalleria”—Florence 
Easton, Paul Althouse and Thomas Chalmers, with Miss 
Perini and Mme. Mattfeld in minor roles—gave the same 
fine performance to which they have long accustomed Met- 
ropolitan auditors. Florence Easton’s Santuzza is one of 
her most convincing figures. The same is true of Alt- 
house’s Turiddu, and Chalmers is a fitting companion to 
the other artists with his fine Alfio. Papi conducted with 
firm, authoritative hand. 

In “Le Coq d’Or” interest centered in Mabel Garrison’s 
first rendition of the music of the role of the Queen. Miss 
Garrison was in splendid voice—and a lovely voice she has 
—and she sang the music delightfully, with splendid vocal 
finish and great charm. Enthusiastic plaudits called her 
out half a dozen times after the second act, where her 
great opportunity comes. One regrets ever anew that the 
management does not employ her more often. Lila Robe- 
son, replacing Sophie Braslau as singer of the music of 
Amelfa, succeeded like her predecessor, in imparting ef- 
fectiveness to the part, singing it with force and expres- 
sion. Otherwise the singing and dancing casts were un- 
changed and Mr. Monteux conducted as usual. 


“Thais,” Saturday (Evening), April 13 


“Thais” was the opera performed Saturday evening, 
April 13, with Geraldine Farrar in the title role; Pasquale 
Amato as Athanael, Rafaelo Diaz as Nicias, Leon Rothier 
as Palemon, Lenora Sparkes as Crobyle, Minnie Egener 
as Myrtale, Kathleen Howard as Albini, and Vincenzo 
Reschiglian as a servant. 

A smooth performance of the appealing work pleased 
a large audience. Farrar was a charming and convincing 
Thais, Amato was stirring as Athanael, his artistic sing- 
ing and acting carrying his part to a great height; Diaz 
was good as Nicias; Rothier’s fine voice was heard with 
satisfaction as Palemon. 


The other artists rendered their respective roles well. 


Following the playing of the intermezzo, the concertmas- 
ter was recalled four times. Pierre Monteux conducted 
with authority, 


Italian Benefit, Sunday, April 14 


On Sunday evening the largest audience of the season 
packed the Metropolitan seats and standing room, if not 
to suffocation, at least to an unpleasant warmth, for the 
great benefit concert for the relief of the Italian Soldiers’ 
Families residing in the United States. The affair was 
under the joint auspices of the Italian Hospital of New 
York and the Metropolitan Opera management and netted 
approximately $17,000, at prices ranging from $1.50 to $6, 
which gives an idea of the crowd present. The soloists of 
the occasion were Frances Alda, Claudia Muzio, Lenora 
Sparkes, Pasquale Amato, Giuseppe de Luca, Adamo 
Didur, Enrico Caruso, Giovanni Martinelli, and Antonio 
Scotti, with the entire chorus and orchestra of the house, 
directed by four conductors in alternation, Giuseppe Bam- 
boschek, Roberto Moranzoni, Gennaro Papi, and Giulio 


Setti. There was a long program—in fact, a very long 
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one—which was lengthened still more by the applause, 
which never seemed to want to end. It is unnecessary 
under the circumstances to say more than that each and 
every artist gave of his or her best and that the intermis- 
sion forced by the applause after Caruso and Scotti had 
sung the duet from “Forza del Destino” was almost as 
long as the one regularly scheduled on the program. Also 
that there was a very noisy and stirring moment when the 
orchestra played the Italian Royal March, “La Marseil- 
laise,” “God Save the King,” and “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,” one after the other, to the accompaniment of much 


cheering. 
Triple Bill, Monday, April 15 


The final week at the Metropolitan opened with four 
murders at $1.50 per. That is, for a $6 orchestra seat, 
one could see Paul Althouse murdered twice—once with 
a poisoned arrow in “Shanewis,” and once with a knife 
in “L’Oracolo”; Antonio Scotti strangled to death once, 
also in “L’Oracolo”; and Ottokar Bartik stabbed to death 
once, in “Dance in Place Congo.” Altogether a delight- 
fully bloody evening, in which the regular casts, which 
have presented this triple bill two or three times before 
this season, acted, sang and murdered at their best. There 
was a noticeable difference this time, however—the ballet 
came last, instead of in the middle, as the habit has been. 
A very large audience fairly revelled in the gore. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA 


Emil Oberhoffer, Conductor 


WORKS PERFORMED AT THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
OF THE FIFTEENTH SEASON, 1917-1918 


1918 











BEACH, MRS. H. H. A. Concert 
*Symphony in E minor, “Gaelic,” op. 32...++.+seeeeeeeeeees 5 
*Concerto for piano in C sharp minor, OP. 45....+-ses+esee08 5 

Soloist:' Mrs. H, H. A, Beach 

BEETHOVEN 
Symphony No. 1, in C major, op. 21 2 
Symphony No. 5, in C major, op. 67 9 
Symphony No. 8, in F major, op. 93 6 
Overture to “Coriolanus,” op. 62........0cccccceeeceeeeves 1 
Overture, “Leonere,” Op, 78, NO, 3..sccscoccccccccvecccces 7 
*Concerto for piano No. 1, in C major, Op. 15....++eeseeeees 2 

Soloist: Rudolph Ganz 

BIZET 

masenola’s aie, trom. “Corman” = ic... scccvccicccccevecscccovs 6 
Soloist; Alma Peterson 

BOROWSKI 
PHreme Bymphomiqne £2... .ccscccscccccccvcccscvesscccessave 1 
Pe OO 55 6 465.00 0.46569 0) 0.9 ¥ H0'0040 Ke 8eseetenge ro ¥u-88 

I “Portrait d’une Jeune Fille” 
II “Le Jardin de Nuit” 
Ill “La Féte” 

BRAHMS 
Symphony No. 1, in C minor, op. 68..........+506+ 11 
Symphony No. 2, in D major, op. 73.....+seceeeeees 4 
*Concerto for violin and violoncello, in A minor, op. 10. oF 

Violin: Richard Czerwonky. Violoncello: Cornelius van Vliet 

CHADWICK 
*Dramatic overture—“Melpomene” .............eeseeeeeeees 5 
Ballade for orchestra, “Tam o’Shanter” ............-0eee0+ 3 

COLERIDGE-TAYLOR 
Hiawatha’s Vision, from “Hiawatha’s Departure” .......... 8 

Soloist: Louis Graveure 

DEBUSSY 
i OME. .occeene verse seseeddqbentecneseshs ve bb 10 

DOHNANYI 
rr We WE 8 1 sss ane cb ee sebecsse ddendbee 3 

DUKAS 
Scherzo—“L’Apprenti Sorcier” .......cccccsoccecesesevees 10 

FRANCK, CESAR 
Ce Me ics cecenee dees sodeapanteeen saves 7 

GODARD 
Aria—“Les Regrets,” from “Le Tasse,”” Symphonie Dramatique 1 

Soloist: Helen Stanley 
GOLDMARK 
Symphony No. 1, in E flat major, “The Rustic Wedding,” 
EE Nes 56.6 6NA6 0 Gn OhS 0 oo ED WSS ROUS CEKON ohks OEDCOS Codes 12 
i P 
mphony in G major, ‘Surprise’ (B. & H. No. 6)......... 

D'INDY Y 
Pens SOG. A, BO. ov cis vehi b ceeeedeseccesedtocs 3 
LO 
*Concerto for violin in F major, op. 20 .........seceeeeeeees 10 

Soloist: Jacques Thibaud 

LEONCAVALLO 

a GOR. rR ee ee sepeeeeweeee 6 
Soloist: Alma Peterson 
LISZT 
Concerto for piano, No. 2, in A major...........cceceeees 1 
3 Soloist: Leopold Godowsky 
Hungarian fantasy for piano and orchestra...........++++0+ 2 
Soloist; Rudolph Ganz 
MscDOWELL (“lad 
rh 2 CO De OR Mics. 6 nideoedeeeseetecetaees 6 

MASSENET 
Aria—“Vision Fugitive,” from “Hérodiade” .............. 8 

oloist: Louis Graveure 

MENDELSSOHN 
ee NR ae oc ececesecien 1 

i Soloist: Helen Stanley 
MEYERBEER 
I ey COO UIE oink ccc cccicccecccccscceoes 12 
Soloist: Amelita Galli-Curci 
MOZART 
TPVOPUe OO Se: SOM ON ins ices tnectagevebbesroces 4 
"Concerto for two pianos in E flat major (K. 365)'.......... 9 
Soloists: Harold Bauer, Ossip Gabrilowitsch 


“Congustents Symphonie for violin and viola, in E flat major 


¥ Dy Ete MR ERS Chae eee eh sede et hid sépiperarderees 4 

opera hi Richard Czerwonky. Viola: Karl Scheurer 

eR NN Sess cc patil cig oUcaWal cue duavescael 1 
OLDBERG 
RABAGD Sy SOU ROME occ ccdedncccdcocegcteocc’ 8 

Se 0 ME OUR io, dc cv cdetececeedecencesee 10 
RACEEAS. NOFF The 

ymphonic Dive land of t Va ae Serene 

Rossine poem e Island of the Dead,” op. 29 6 


Aria—“Una pent, pean, from “The Barber ot Raid... se 
SAINT-SAENS oloist: Amelita Galli-Curci 


Variations for two pianos, on a theme by Beethoven, op. 35 9 
SIBELIUS Soloists: Harold Bauer, Ossip Gabrilowitsch 


Srmmpeany ee ee ee ec cask deve reas Goesced 1 
STgA Ss, ery 
one ie ey PN tie Me SS saves oh > chu ben eeAete 
TSCHAIKOWSKY alsa : 
von after Byron’s “Manfred,” op. 58.............00- 8 
*Concerto for violin, a oa), OE i debs acdickécuece 3 
ist: 
WAGNER olois ugen Ysaye 
Bide ¥ 4 me } hac na ay 8 a Phas =a eHe nb es <eceuie 8 
relude, and Isolde’s “ th,” on: * 
WEBER WEINGARTN Me aa ea tom “Tristan and Isolde” 11 
PrN, 7S bic Lov vice eC bed os bi vdeecdavag 12 
WIENIAWSKI 
Concerto for violin, No, 2, in D minor, op. 22.............. 3 


Soloist: E Y 
*First time in Minneapolis. en 
{First performance. 


Frank Waller Appointed Song Leader 


PR taney ven thay = "pana ad the Chicago 
ta Association, has been appoint d 
Grant, Rockford, II. eT ee ee 
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Orchestral Society of New York to Play 
The Orchestral Society of New York, Max Jacobs, con- 
ductor, an organization whose aim is to popularize Ameri- 
can music and artists, is to give its last subscription concert 
of the season at Aeolian Hall on Sunday afternoon, April 
21, with Norma de Mendoza, an American soprano, as the 
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NORMA DE MENDOZA, 
Soprano. 


STULL LUA 


soloist of the occasion. The symphony will be Tschaikow- 
sky’s fourth, and the rest of the orchestral program con- 
sists of MacDowell’s “Lancelot and Elaine,” Skilton’s two 
“Indian Dances,” to be performed for the first time in New 
York, and Enesco’s Roumanian rhapsody No. 1. Miss 
de Mendoza will sing an aria from Mozart's “Marriage of 
Figaro” and another from “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 

The Workmen’s Circle Symphony Orchestra, which was 
recently organized, will give two concerts under the direc- 
tion of Max Jacobs, on Sunday evening, April 21, at Browns- 
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ville- Labor Lyceum, Brooklyn, and May 12 at the Star 
Casino, New York. 


Anna Case Volunteers for France 


‘The rumor current in New York this week to the effect 
that Anna Case, the Metropolitan soprano, would leave 
soon to sing for the soldiers in France is only partially 
true to date. It is true that Miss Case has volunteered to 
do so; but it is also true that she has not heard from the 
proper authiorities as yet and so does not know definitely 
whether or not her offer has been accepted. 


Hearty Cincinnati Welcome for Hadley 


It is good to know that the old adage about a prophet 
being without honor in his own country is not always true. 
Henry Hadley has disproved it once more. If anybody is 
genuinely through and through American, it is Hadley. 
Yet his recent appearances at the head of the Cincinnati 
have won fresh and unanimous praise for him. It 
would require a great deal of space to reproduce even a 
tithe of what the Cincinnati journals said in favor of him, 
but they all agreed with the Times-Star, which, speak- 
ing of his work as conductor of the last popular concert of 
the season, said: “With these orchestral offerings Mr. Had- 
ley affirmed the fine impression he made on previous occa- 
sions. His popularity with the public was indicated by the 
repeated recalls he received after the playing of various 
numbers.” The Commercial Tribune devoted more than a 
column to his work with the orchestra and paid him a 
notable tribute, from which the following extracts are 


taken: 

For the first time in many years the baton of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra was wielded at a symphony concert by an 
American, not an American by choice or adoption, but one by 
birth, Henry Hadley, who was born in Somerville, Mass., and who 
by right of an enviable career both as a conductor and composer 
is one of the most conspicuous figures in American music today. 
With this reputation preceding him it was with great anticipations 
that fhe audience Friday afternoon saw this conspicuous musician 
assume the baton of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 

As a conductor Mr. Hadley dielaved unmistakable power. A firm, 
strong beat, bold sense of rhythm, delicate appreciation of nuance and 
fine tonal effects, and a capacity to build up a massive and heroic 
climax, were outstanding features of this phase of his artistic activity. 
As an interpreter Mr. Fladiey brought to his reading an intellectual 
penetration of his score combined with an emotional warmth of 
exposition, the latter a quality not usually associated with the 
American temperament, but one which lent special effectiveness to 
his work yesterday afternoon. 

As a composer Mr. Hadley appeared to no less advantage than 
as a conductor. After the highly colored and emotionally searching 
Russian work it was a challenging spirit, indeed, which placed beside 
it an American composition, a challe enge it must be admitted which 
the tone poem (“Salome”) met with singular felicity. Altogether 
the work is a remarkable piece of musical imagery, the intensity of 
its: tone painting and the effect of its fervid emotionalism readily 
explaining the success which it won both abroad and in this country. 
Mr, Hadley was warmly applauded and called repeatedly to the box. 


Mr. Hadley went with the Cincinnati Orchestra to At- 
lanta, Ga., and led the concert which the organization gave 
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= MANA ZUCCA, 
The gifted composer, whose “Poem Heroique” already is 
being programmed for next season's recitals by Mischa 
Levitzki, Clarence Adler, Beryl Rubinstein and others 


MLN VUALVUL OOM 


there. Of this concert the Cincinnati Times-Star said in a 
special telegraphic dispatch: “It is doubtful if the players 
on tour have ever met with a more appreciative reception. 
Hadley received an ovation after the performance of his 
own ‘Angelus,’ which was probably the most enthusiasti 
cally received number on the program.’ 











METROPOLITAN OPERA 
COMPANY 


Valedictory, 1917-18 


The house will close Saturday, April 20, 
at i1t:30 P. promptly upon the last 
crow of “ Le Coq d'Or.’ 


The same evening, precisely at dread mid- 
night, funeral services over “Marouf.” 
“Oh, Marouf! Oh, pauvre!” 


Immediately thereafter, solemn obsequies 
of “Saint Elizabeth.” 
‘She was too good to live.’ 


Summer Season, 1918, Beginning Monday, 
May 15, Grand, Gorgeous, Gigantic 
MOVIES 

opening with a stirring war drama entitled 
“The Old GUARD” 

or “Four Weeks Between Two pgs. 

arranged pee for the benefit of W. J. 

by Giulio Gatti-Casazza and Cicolonte 

Campanini, 


N, B. The management regrets to announce 
that it feels itself obliged after all to aban- 
don the proposed Summer Season of Movies. 
The film, while being brought East from 
Chicago, was ote a act exposed and irre- 
trievably —_ a storm—of ridicule. 
of. ) E, Zee, 
Administrative Secretary. 





ATTRACTION EXTRAORDINAIRE! 
To replace the Movies, the management has 
arranged, at enormous expense, for the 
special engagement, beginning May 5 and 
extending indefinitely, of the world-famous 
Scotch baritone, 

HARRY LAUDER, 
who, at each performance, will sing a new 
song specially written for him by William 
G. McAdoo and entitled 


“BUY LIBERTY BONDS!” 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA 


COMPANY 
Outlook for 1918-19 
The public may expect a visit from that 
charming Parisienne 
“LOUISE” 


at the special request of one who pro 
nounces her O. K 


A new and exciting American opera entitled 
Tue Great Secret” 

by the foremost American composer, Mr 

(Candidates for the position of foremost 

American composer please communicate at 

once with the Administrative Secretary) 





A typically American ballet, legitimate suc . 
cessor to “Dance in the Place Congo,” called 
“JAZZIN’' THE BLUES” 
Scenario by Bolton, Wodehouse & Co 
Music by Irving Berlin. The apotheosis of 
colored minstrelsy! 


By courtesy of Morris Gest, five special 
matinees of 
“CHEW CHIN CHOP SUEY!” ; 
Bring the little ones! 


WANTED: American tenors who can sing 
leading Wagner roles in English. Friends tel! 
us there are plenty, but the management 
doesn’t know them. 


WANTED: A few more generous hearted 
guarantors to gloat over the profits. Re 
member the Income Tax and pity the poor 
Directors! 








ATTRACTION EXTRAORDINAIRE! 
To replace the Movies, the management has 
arranged, at enormous expense, for the 
special engagement, beginning May 5 and 
extending indefinitely, of the world-famous 
Scotch baritone . 

HARRY LAUDER, 
who, at each performance, will sing a new 
song specially written for him by William 
G. McAdoo and entitled 


“BUY LIBERTY BONDS!” 
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VIEW OF THE FRONT OF THE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, NEW YORK, SPECTALLY PHOTOGRAPHED FOR THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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“PLEASE THE PUBLIC WITHOUT 
LOWERING YOUR IDEALS” 


Maud Powell Contends That in a Careful Choice of Program, the Classic 
Will Please Every One—Some People Are Born Ahead of Their Time 
but With a Power to See and Hear Ahead— 

Discusses Recent Trip West 











Maud Powell, the American violinist, admits that her art 
does not prevent her from being domestic. When she is 
in New York between her tours, she loves to fuss about 
her home, but judging from her present season, Miss 
Powell has not had much time to hang her hat on the 
rack in the front hall, She no sooner gets in from one 
tour than she starts off on another, 

In speaking of her recent trip to the coast, she said; 

“| went to Colorado via Santa Fé and visited the won- 
lerful new museum. Major Powell, who was the first man 
to explore the Grand Canyon, was my uncle, and one of his 
boys, Dr. Hewitt, met us and told many interesting tales 
about the Pueblos who used to inhabit that section. There is 
quite a colony of artists and scientists living among the old 
ruins, although the museum itself is a new structure, some- 
what adopting the lines of the Pueblo dwelling. 1 enjoyed 
the trip so much that | expect to go back soon and play 
to the people. All the time we were West the weather was 
beautiful. I found southern California as lovely as ever, 
and San Diego is one of the most picturesque cities I know. 

Plays at Camps 

“We had a funny experience on our way to Camp 
Kearny. We made the journey by automobile over a nar- 
row mountain pass. Whatever nervousness we might have 
experienced was increased by the cheerful driver, who fre- 
quently turned his head to inform us that at this point a 
machine went off the road and was dashed to pieces on 
the rocks below, or at that point a man was killed.” 

“Didn't you enjoy playing at the camps?” 

“Intensely,” replied the charming violinist. “I played at 
so many that I cannot remember their names. I will, how- 
ever, tell you a choice story about the time I played at 
Camp Lewis. You know I never charged any soldier ad- 
mission to my concerts until I went to Camp Lewis. 
Colonel Brayden told me that I couldn't appear there for 
nothing, because the camp needed funds and people usually 
played there on a percentage basis. The camp, he advised 
me, wanted 25 per cent. of the takings. The men were 
charged twenty-five cents admission and the officers fifty. 
Several days after the colonel had completed arrangements 
to have me there he was reprimanded from Washington, 
and told not to book any attractions that would be over the 
soldiers’ heads. Can one blame him for being over- 
anxious as to how | would be received? He warned me 
not to be surprised if the boys walked out. I told him I 
was willing to take that chance, 


Powell-Ritchey Bout 


“Six weeks previously Ritchey, the prize fighter, had 
drawn a tremendous crowd at the same prices. Well,” she 
continued, laughing, “the place was packed, and I took in 
just three hundred more quarters than Ritchey did. That 
night Colonel Brayden gleefully sent this night letter to 
Washington: ‘Powell licked Ritchey tonight.’” 

“What kind of a program did you give the boys?” 

“One of my regular ones. I began with the Mendelssohn 
concerto, which takes just thirty minutes, I concluded 
long ago that, if you are careful in the choice of a pro- 
gram, the classics will please everybody. Just give them 
something with a clean line, something that is filled with 














FREDERICK GUNSTER 


TENOR 





Baltimore Evening San, Apri! §, 1918 

“One rarely hears in oratorio a better tenor 
than the youthful Frederick Gunster, who did 
some admirable work during the course of the 
evening.” 
The Sun, Baltimore, April 3, 1918 

“The singing of Frederick Gunster was 
marked by sweetness of tone and accuracy of 
pitch,” 











Exclusive Management 
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charm and with the delicate and brilliant passages. Once 
after I had played the Saint-Saéns sonata, a woman re- 
marked to me that she had never before seen anything in 
the work. ‘Because,’ I replied, ‘there are many ways of 
playing it.’ 

“Again people may not understand a work well enough 
to .like it thoroughly, but they realize, nevertheless, that 
there is something sweeping and imaginative about it. You 
can tell by the way they listen. Many times a composition 
meets with favor in one city but is disliked intensely by the 
people of the next. For example, the Sibelius concerto 
caused adverse criticism in New York when I played it, 
while in El Paso, San Diego and a number of other West- 
ern cities, I played it about a dozen times and it was very 
well liked.” 

“Do you like the modern music?” 


Likes All Good Music 
“I like everything that is good. We are born ahead of 
our time, I believe, but we are born with the power to see 


and hear ahead also.” 
“You have established quite a reputation, I understand, 





Photos by Bain News Service. “Mopping up” 


Making the bed. 


about her 
effective overalls. 


April 18, 


In speaking of aeroplanes, Miss Powell told this inci- 
dent: “One of the camps that I visited was an aviation 
camp—Camp Love Field—and of all the program numbers 
the most popular with the boys was Chopin’s ‘Maiden’s 
Wish,’ that begins like this, ‘Wish I were a bird.’” 

“You have a good sense of humor,” ventured the Must- 
cat Courter representative. 


Sense of Humor Lessens Tension 


“A sense of humor,” Miss Powell replied, “relieves ten- 
sion. In small places it has helped tremendously that way 
in more than one case. You know the towns where the 
local club has taken a chance in bringing an artist to their 
midst, by the evening of the concert, usually the music lov- 
ers are all wound up and fearful as to the result of their 
efforts. It is a frequent occurrence to see a pretty girl and 
her best young man seated in the front row, very stiff and 
erect and thoroughly self consciousness. Well, then, in 
such a case, when I see the first number does not relax 
them, I determine to do so by hook or by crook. I do not 
approve of an artist speaking to her audience, because it 
breaks the thread of thought, but when the thread is the 
wrong kind, then I do. An occasional remark such as ‘the 
worst will soon be over’ has worked wonders. 


Artist’s Duty to Reach Audience 


“The American public loves to think that the artist is a 
human being, although some people do not think so. I had 
one woman say to me: ‘Isn’t it funny, you send your laun- 
dry out just like the rest of us! You do take toast and 
coffee for breakfast, don’t you?’ How absurd such re- 
marks are! Why should one’s talent make him different 
from the rest of the people? It is the artist’s duty to reach 
his audience. The real difference may be shown in his 
work, but not in his ways. It is dreadful to go through 
life without being understood.” 

Miss Powell expected to leave the next day on another 
tour which would take her to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Cedar 


1918 


front of 


Seattle, Wash., in 


Snapped in 
her Victor poster. 


home in her 


MAUD POWELL, 


for having given a number of first performances in this 
country, haven't you?” 
American Composers Will Improve 


“Yes, but that is an old story now, You may say, how- 
ever, that I am still on the lookout for good novelties and 
am gratified to find works of considerable value coming 
from our own composers. They are going to be better and 
better as time goes on and with the larger encouragement. 
I find as I grow older that works have to get a firm hold of 
me in order to make it possible for me to learn them. I 
have been doing a modest American group at my concerts 
which has met with not a little success. It consists of 
‘Deep River,’ which I arranged from Coleridge-Taylor’s 
piano setting of the spiritual; Cadman’s ‘Firefly,’ Grasse’s 
‘Waves,’ and four American tunes that might be best de- 
scribed as being ‘racy of the soil.’ In one town where I 
played ‘Kingdom Come’ a bishop was in the audience, and 
in spite of the fact that his ‘kingdom come’ was a different 
one, he afterward told me that I had stolen his thunder.” 


Literary Quality Appeals to Layman 


Miss Powell related an interesting incident that occurred 
out West. In one city where she played, a prominent editor 
on one of the dailies confided to her that he had never 
missed one of her concerts, even though he was not musi- 
cal, He added that he felt that there was something in 
her work that appealed to the layman—something of a 
literary quality. 

“Do you know, I liked that,” she mused, “because I would 
enjoy doing my country good culturally if I could. It is 
nice to have that faculty, even though it be in ever so small 
a degree. Please the public without lowering your ideals is 
my belief. You have to make your public feel you are 
above them, if only a trifle, because the minute you stoop 
to them they sense it, and they do not like it.” 


San Antonio City of Bridges 


During her Western trip Miss Powell yisited Schumann- 
Heink’s home. She also toured throughout Texas, play- 
ing in San Antonio, which the violinist describes as the 
city of bridges, because they number five hundred and 
cross an artesian river. The Texans, according to Miss 
Powell, are endeavoring very hard to make their principal 
cities like New York. Skyscrapers are going up every day, 
and they are not content to call the main hotel the San 
Antonio, but prefer the name of St. Anthony. The most 

rosperous section of the West is in the Northwest—the 
umber region—whose peoplé are now busily engaged in 
turning out ships and aeroplanes. . 


Rapids and other adjacent points. Upon her return on 
May 1, she will go to Hot Springs, in order to appear at 
the meeting of the Federation of Music Clubs. 

“After that,” concluded the violinist, “I hope that I 
shall be free to go to my home at Whitefield, N. H., for 
the remainder of the summer, and sort of get back to 
nature.” . we 


Nevada van der Veer’s 
“Remarkable Performance” 


“A remarkable performance; better singing is not heard 
in New York”’—this was the enthusiastic comment made 
following the five songs composed by Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, and sung by Nevada van der Veer, at the recep- 
tion given Mr, Cadman by Joseph Regneas, April 8. The 
songs were “O Bird of Flame,” “Thou Radiant Ocean,” 
“Glamourie,” “The Fount of Bimbini” and “Spring Song of 
the Robin Woman,” from the Cadman opera, “Shanewis.” 
The text of all the songs was by Nelle Richmond Eber- 
hart (who wrote the libretto of “Shanewis’”) and the five 
songs concluded an altogether unusual program, in which 
prominent American artists took part, all of them of the 
Regneas schooling. Mme. van der Veer had studied these 
novelties until she knew every note, every effect, and car- 
ried out her intentions as only the fine artist, devoted to 
the soul of music, can carry them out. It is safe to say Mr. 
Cadman will not $s00n again hear his own music sung in 
such fashion, with such style, beautiful voice, and intellec- 
tual assimilation. 


Whithorne His Real Name 


The application of Emerson Whithorne, the composer, to 
have the name Whithorne recognized as his real and legal 
name, has just been granted by Judge Hadden, of the Probate 
Court, of Cleveland, Ohio, on the ground that Whithorne’s 
paternal grandfather bore this family name when he emi- 
grated from England, but changed its spelling because, 
through the vagaries of mispronunciation, it had been 
metamorphosed into Whittern. Emerson Whithorne’s 
father only found that Whithorne was the correct family 
name when he discovered the fly leaf from an old family 
Bible bearing the following inscription: “Presented to 
Richard Whithorne, aged eight years, by The Right Hon. 
Lord Ellenborough in addition to a prize of Three Pounds 
awarded to him at a general examination of candidates 
from all the Children’s Schools in the Winchcomb Union, 
being deemed one of the two next deserving children at 
this examination, June the 1st, 1841.” 
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Two Patriotic Recitals 
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NEW YORK HERALD:—Mme. Matzenauer has one of the most beautiful voices 


in existence and sings with fine artistic effect. 











THE EVENING POST: NEW YORK. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 6, 1918. 
Mme, Matzenauer’s Recital. 


In a hall hung with blue and white w. | 
S. S, flags, with a picture of our boys in| 
the trenches, and two large American 
flags over her head, Mme, Matzenauer 
poured out her glorious voice yesterday 
afternoon for the benefit of the W. S. S. 
drive. Carnegie Hall was filled with an 
enthusiastic audience, whose ardor dou- 
bled when,, after her second group, the 
great contralto sang the “Star-Spangled 
Banner” in truly rousing fashion. 

Mme. Matzenauer proved herself once 
more to be not only the possessor of a 
voice of extraordinary quality, but a sing- 
er who knows her métier in every branch. 
Just to show that coloratura sopranos 
were mot the only ones who could sing 
trills and dazzling cascades of filigree 
notes, she sang Handel's florid “Lusinghe 
Piu Care” with the ease and fluency of om 
Melba. Passion, fire, and deep emotion 
characterized the dramatic song, “Thy 
Warning Is Good,” by Grieg, which, sung | 
in Norwegian, completed the second: 
group. It was a stirring performance. 
Songs’ in Russian, in French, in Italian, 
in English, showed Mme. Matzenauer as 
much at home in various languages as 
she is in different styles. Even her Eng- 
lish, with its stumbling-block of the final 
s, which few foreign singers ever sur- 
mount, was almost American in its sound. 

Mr. Laforge, whose two songs, “Night” 
and “Supplication,” were on the  pro- 
gramme, was as always a most sympa- 
thetic co-worker wifh the singer, and he 
continues to be as astonishing as Mr. 
Luckstone was in his amazing faculty of | 
knowing hundreds of accompaniments by } 
heart. 














New York Evening World, April 6, 1918 

Mme. Matzenauer’s voice was in excellent condition 
and her artistry was at its best. 
New York Evening Journal, April 6, 1918 

The contralto has rarely been heard when her voice 
sounded more richly beautiful. 
New York Times, April 6, 1918 

The versatile and statuesque contralto, after a season 
in French and Italian opera exclusively for the first time 
in her career, was mistress of the varied languages and 
styles in which she sang at this matinee. 
New York Tribune, April 6, 1918 

She was in splendid voice, and her use of mezza-voce 
surpassed anything she had yet shown in New York. 
New York World, April 6, 1918 

Mme. Matzenauer is an artist of distinction, a singer 
with a colorful voice and intelligence. She interpreted 
her programme with discriminating taste. 
New York Globe, April 6, 1918 

Her voice is one of the most glorious a human throat 
has ever harbored. 





Boston Post, April 8, 1918 


Her voice has the qualities both of a contralto and a so- 
prano. It is conspicuous not merely for its great range, 
but for its fulness and color in all the registers and for an 
inherently noble quality of tone which would make even 
a commonplace phrase notable. 


Boston Globe, April 8, 1918 


Her voice is opulent, voluminous. The singer uses it 
through a wide range. The lowest tones have the true 
timbre of the contralto and show warmth, at times emo- 
tional color. The medium and upper serve dramatic and 
interpretative purposes. 


Boston Transcript, April 8, 1918 


Were there no opera to engross and exact her she 
would rank in the very van of concert singers 
Throughout the concert Mme. Matzenauer was the 
broadly cultivated musician who closely appreciates many 
styles and veins of her art. The triumph of her extensive 
range and magnificent volume was that she did not drive 
them to a straight succession of superlative declamation, 
as another artist might. Again and again, in the course 
of the concert, she disclosed a new tonal beauty or reserve 
of emotion, 


Boston Daily Advertiser, April 8, 1918 


Mme. Matzenauer possesses tones of brilliance, power, 
beauty and warmth in phrases requiring dramatic fervor 
Equally effective is the contralto’s voice in passages that 
call for exquisite purity of tone. 
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Contralto’s Singing Ranks 
with Best of Season 
Here | 





CONCERT IN AID OF 
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Mme. Matzénjuer sang at one of the 
Copley-Piaza morning musicales 4 sea- 
son or two ago wher-the natural beauty 
et her Wolce was the chief feature of 
her performance. Since then she hae 
maée remarkable strides as a singer of 
songs. In fact her appeararce yester- 
day wos marked by some of the most 
distinguished singing heard here this 
aenson, 

The singer's voice, opulent, extraordi- | 
nary in range, even throughout, thrilling | 
in timbre, tropical in coloring, is in itsell 
a delight, and she has made the most 
of her natural advantages. ier singing | 
of the florid songs at the beginning ot 
the program showed a fine mastery of 
technic, while she displayed unusual 
flexibility, and imparted to her voice 
momentary and appropriate lightness of 
character, a feat seldom successfully 
achieved by contraltos. 

Tt was to be expected that in the songs | 
by Grieg, Gretchaninoff and Rach- 
maninoff her emotional eloquence and 
dramatic force would triumph, But the 
test of her versatility, intelligence and 
subtlety as an interpreter came in the 
French songs that followed. In. these, 
as threugiiout the afternoon, she re- 
vealed ~admirable. breath control, pol- 
ished phrasing, 4urpassing skill and va- 
riety in colormg tone, Seldom has Du- 
pare’s, “ixtase” been more beautifully 
sung .or more atmosphere been imparted 

,to Baint-Saens’s “Guitarcs et Mando- 
| lines."* 

Mme. Matzenauer sang in _ Italian, 
| French, Russian and Norwegian. Songs 
‘in English included two by Mr. La Forge; 
written for and dedicated to her. “Sup- | 
Plication,” admirably sujted to reveal! 
the singer's voice to ita fullest extent, | 
| te in the composer's best vein, Roth | 
| Songs pleased the audience and were | 
| repeated. Mr, La Forge’s delightful} 
; accompaniments enbanced the pleasure | 
jot the afternoon. Some singers with | 
, fine voices are lacking in art, Others | 
j technically skilled are hampered by vo- | 
leal limitations. Few opera singers are 
jequally successful on the concert stag¢ 
|Mme, Matzenauer, universally gifted, 
stands in the first rank of singers now | 
before the public. May she be heard| 
here often. 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA RECORD, 1917-18 


The Metropolitan Opera has given out its annual set of 
figures covering the performances of the present season, 
including those to be given at Boston next week. They 
are as follows: 


Operas in Italian: Operas in Italian: 





VERDI. LEONI, 
Bide cccccccecceccoessevasee & L/Ovacele .ccccarscacccvevece 6 
Bae Ternviate. .cccscccscvsecese 3 FLOTOW. 
HL] Trovatore .ocseiscsccsecee 3 Masta » 0 ves cceecessvacieees> 5 
Rigoletto «cecoscsvccvccceses 5 MOZART. 
oe Le Nozze di Figaro.........+ 2 
19 MOUSSORGSKY, 
PUCCINI, Boris Godunoff .......60 6006 
Rae Babbeme cccccccocecveeses 5 BORODIN, 
Madama Butterfly .........+ § Prince Igor .,.csscsscesseve 2 
WMOGR ccvcscvececeegseveccane 6 
Manon Lescaut .......+s++0. 4 Operas in French: 
-- GOUNOD. 
20 Faust 6 
DONIZETTI 
L’Elisir d’Amore ....-.+++5+ 5 Marouf 6 
La Figlia de! Reggimento.... 5 
- Carmen 
10 
MASCAGNI, Thais 
Cavalleria Kusticana ........ 6 SAINT-SAENS 
Bpmeetta chinese ccccresccssoe & Samson et Dalila ........++. 4 
_— MEYERBEER. 
7 Le Propmite occcccccststers 5 
LEONCAVALLO RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF. 
Pagliacci aaa sesoesvese © Le Cog GOP scsccsccccccecs 
GIORDANO Operas in English: 
Madame SaneGeéne ...... ‘ 3 CADMAN,. 
ROSSINI BReROwhs » ccnsccts ctovceeres 5 
Ii Barbiere di Siviglia ...... 4 ISZT. 
ZANDONAI Saint Elizabeth ..........0+. s 
Francesca da Kimini ...... 4 Ballet 
BELLINI,. GILBERT, 
SE Peabteel coc ccacsasenecsscos 4 The Dance in Place Congo... 4 
MONTEMEZZI J . 
L'Amore dei Tre Re ....... 5 Reowuhems BEGG 166 occeccccees 2 


Thirty two different operas at the Metropolitan Opera House 
(twenty-three in Italian, seven in French and two in English). 
This includes seven double bills, one triple bill and one benefit 
performance, consisting of three acts from different operas and a 
ballet 

The double bills were “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci,” 1; 
“L'Oracolo" and “Pagliacci,” 3; “Cavalleria Rusticana” and ‘‘Le 
Cog d'Or,” 5; “Shanewis” and “Le Coq d’Or,” 1; “Lodoletta” and 
“The Dance in Place Congo,” 1; “Shanewis’” and “Pagliacci,” 1; 


“Il Barbiere di Siviglia’ and “The Dance in Place Congo,” 1. The 
triple bill was “Shanewis,”” “The Dance in Place Congo” and 
“L’Oracolo,” 3 

Operas in Brooklyn (eleven performances)—Tosea,” “Le Nozze 
di Figaro,” “Il Trovatore,” “La Figlia del Reggimento,” “Aida,” 
“Rigoletto,” ‘Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci,” “‘La Bohéme,” 
“Thais,” “I Puritani,” “Carmen.” 

Operas in Philadelphia (sixteen performances)—*Aida,” ‘Manon 
Lescaut,” “Faust,” “La Figlia del Reggimento,” “Cavalleria Rus- 


ticana” and “Pagliacci,” ‘Saint Elizabeth,’ “La Traviata,” “‘Lodo- 
letta,” “Madama Butterfly,” “Rigoletto,” “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” 
“Carmen,” “La Bohéme,” “Samson et Dalila,” “I! Trovatore,” 
“L’Oracolo” and “Le Coq d’Or.” 

Operas in Boston (eight performances)-—‘Le Frophéte,” “Tosca,” 
“Aida,” “Rigoletto,” “EOsncolo” and “Pagliacci,” “Madama But- 
terfly,” “Samson et Dalila,” “I Puritani.” 

Number of performances given by the company during its twen- 
ty four weeks season in New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia and 
Boston, 1917-1918, including twenty-two Sunda} night concerts, 203. 


Lieutenant Haensel Returns from France 


Lieut. Fitzhugh W. Haensel, just returned from France 
after four months’ active service with the Intelligence 
Department of th: American Army, brings the cheering 
news that everywhere among the British, French and 
American: troops is the greatest confidence and determina- 
tion that the enemy shall not break through the line. 

“The spirit and bravery of ‘our boys’ is really wonder- 
ful,” says Lieutenant Haensel, “and their only desire is 
get in the thick of the fray and do their share in extermin- 
ating the Boche.” 

Lieutenant Haensel was obliged to return to this country 
because of a physical disability, the result of an operation 
of several years ago, from which he never had fully re- 
covered and which caused his friends much concern when 
he went into the service. Now that he has actually “done 
his bit,” it is hoped that he will be enabled to remain in 
New York and again take up his duties in the management 
of the artists on the Haensel & Jones roster. 

Since his return to America, Lieutenant Haensel is par- 
ticularly delighted at the enthusiasm and response shown in 
connection with the Third Liberty Loan, “Nothing,” said 
he, “in connection with the war is more important than that 
this loan be oversubscribed and that every one buy as many 
Liberty Bonds and buy them as often as possible.” 


Maud Allan Sues for Libel 


Noe! Pemberton-Billing, member of Parliament for East 
Hertfordshire, England, and publisher of the newspaper 
Vigilante, was committed for trial in the Bow Street Mag- 
istrates’ Court, London, recently on the charge of having 
criminally libeled Maud Allan, the dancer. The statement 
to which objection was taken is contained in a paragraph 
which coupled Miss Allan’s name with an objectionable 
headline regarding performances at the Independent The- 
atre, London. 








Paderewski Honored by Forum 

The Civic Forum arranged a meeting at Carnegie Hall 
last week in order to do honor to Ignatz Paderewski for 
his participation in the war activities’ relating to Poland. 
Dr. John H. Finley, State Commissioner of “Education, 
R. U, Johnson, editor of the Century Magazine, Fred- 
erick C. Walcott, and Paderewski himself made addresses. 
Mme, Paderewski sold her international dolls, and realized 
a large sum of money for the Polish fund. 


Pilzer in War Concerts 


Maximilian Piizer has been doing splendid work for 
the Red Cross and other patriotic societies. He de- 
lighted the boys at Camp Merritt, N. J., and at the 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station with his brilliant 
playing, and was most generous with his encores, which 

is audience enthusiastically demanded, 


A Stradivarius Stolen 


Stories of stolen Stradivarii are some of them almost 
as old as the violins themselves ; but here is a new and true 
one, with Louis Siegel, the young violinist, as the victim. 
One evening about four weeks ago Mr. Siegel returned to 
his’ New York apartment to find that it had been broken 
into, Hurried investigation showed that the only article of 
importance taken was Mr. Siegel’s big alligator skin double 
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violin case. In it were his Stradivarius, which he values 


at $15,000 to $20,000 (“Antonius Stradivarius Cremonén-— 


sis faciebat anno 1724”), a fine modern copy of this 
violin, and three bows, one of them an unusually fine 
Tourte—a perfect specimen, just as it came from the 
maker, without even a screw replaced. The alarm was im- 
mediately given, but up to the present neither the New 
York City detectives nor the Pinkerton agency has suc- 
ceeded in turning up.a clue. ‘ 


Mildred Dilling Appears at Benefits 
On Monday afternoon, April 8,a delightful musicale was 
held at the studio of Mrs. Karl Bitter, 44 West Seventy- 
seventh street, New York, for the benefit of the Chil- 





dren’s Charitable Union. »Mrs. Bitter was heard in a_. 


group of children’s songs by Mana Zucca, who accom- 
panied at the piano. Another group of French and British 
children’s songs was sung, accompanied on the harp by 
Mariette Bitter, a pupil of Mildred Dilling. Miss Dilling, 
whose recitals have won numerous friends for her in. this 


country, was also heard in a group of well selected hum- .' 
bers. Eleanor Spencer, pianist, offered a program which” 


proved very enjoyable. oF 

On April 9 Miss Dilling, Philip Bennyan, Miss Amielga - 
and Maestro Tanara appeared at a benefit for the Arme- 
nian and Syrian Relief in Paterson, N. J 


Spanish-Italian-American Alliance 
May 1 will mark a musical event of great importance, 
when a big benefit concert is to be given at Madison Square 
Garden, New York, with Nahan Franko as conductor and 
Claudia Muzio and Jose Mardones as the celebrated so- 
loists. 


John T. Hand in Opera 
John T. Hand, the Salt Lake City tenor, made his New 
York operatic debut at a semi-private performance recently 
given here in Terrace Garden, when “Martha” was heard 
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The Time Te Advertise— 
Now 


“Is a candle brought to be 
put under a bushel, or 
under a bed? and not to 
be set on a candlestick?’’ 

—St. Mark, 4: 21. 








is the time to prove that you do not hide 


Now your light under a bushel. 


is the time to show that you are a pro- 


Now gressive musician. : 


is the time to show that you are of this 
Now iin 
N is the time managers, clubs, opera com- 
ow panies, choral organizations, orchestras, 
are making their engagements for next 
season. 


is the time for. you to meet increasing 
Now competition. 
N is the time for you to advertise in 
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with a competent cast of singers. Among the auditors was 
Oscar Saenger, with whom Mr. Hand is coaching at the 
present time, dnd the well known singing master was 
delighted with the work of the tenor. The audience ap- 
plauded him liberally, both for his singing and his acting. 


New Mail Critic 
Svetozar Tonjoroff is temporarily replacing Sigmund 
Spaeth, the music critic of the New York Evening Mail, 
who has gone inte war work. Mr. Tonjoroff, to judge 
from his articles published last week, is a keen and dis- 
criminative critic, and his literary style is polished and yet 
direct. 


Kunwald Fifty Years Old 
Dr. Ernst Kunwald, former conductor of the Cincinnati 
Orchestra, celebrated his fiftieth birthday last Monday, 
April 15, at the internment camp in Fort Oglethorpe, 
Georgia. 


Giorni Reports for Military Duty 
Immediately after his New York recital in Aeolian Hall 
last Sunday afternoon, Aurelio Giorni left for Washing- 
ton, D. C., where he was called to report for Italian mili- 


tary duty. 


Craft Not Under Hanson Management 
Marcella Craft, the gifted American soprano, who has 
been winning marked success in her native land, is no 
longer under the management of M. H. Hanson. 


No Wichita Festival 
Owing to conditions over which they have no control, the 
musicians of Wichita, Kan., have decided to omit the an- 
nual music festival this year. 


Boston “Pops” to Continue 
There was some speculation as to whether the symphony 
concerts, known as the “Pop” concerts, were to continue in 
Boston this summer. Word comes that they will begin 
as usual on May 6, and continue for nine weeks, ending 
Saturday, July é ects ccaualag 


April 18, 
LILI BOULANGER PASSES ON 


First Frenchwoman to Win Premier Grand Prix du 
Rome 


Word comes from Paris of the death there on March 
15 of Lili Boulanger, pianist and composer, at the early 
age of twenty-four years. r was dis- 
tinguished as first French woman to win a Grand Prix 
du Rome in music. This is the highest musical honor 
which the Government has to bestow, and carries with it 
four years’ free residence at the famous Villa di Medici 
in Rome for the purpose of study. She won the prize in 
the summer of 1913, when she was only nineteen years old 
and competed for the first time. (Unsuccessful candidates 
may compete year after year. Claude Delvincourt, who 
won a Grand Prix the same year as Mlle. Boulanger, was 
competing for the third time.) 

Lili Boulanger was the daughter of an eminent artist, a 
former professor of singing at the Conservatoire, who 
died many years ago. She studied in that institution under 
Paul Vidal and M. Caussade and began her musical educa- 
tion under the tuition of her older sister, Nadia Boulanger, 
who won a second prize in 1908. As a pianist, she was a 
pupil and particular protégée of the late Raoul Pugno. 
She was on tour with him in Russia during the winter of 
1913-14, when his sudden death occurred in that country. 
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Sousa on Patriotic Tour 


Sousa and his band are touring the land in the interest 
of the great Third Liberty Loan, and are everywhere meet- 
ing with marvelous success. Demonstrations, parades, re- 
ceptions, addresses, and presentations mark the triumphal 
course of the March King and his musical men. Among 
the most recent appearances of the great composer-con- 
ductor and his patriotic assistants were those in St. Louis 
and Cincinnati. Both places furnished monster audiences 
and overwhelming enthusiasm. 

Lieutenant John Philip Sousa and his Great Lakes Band 
will appear at Geraldine Farrar’s patriotic concert for the 
benefit of the Stage Women’s War Relief, to take place 
Sunday evening, May 5, at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
As a part of the big closing number Miss Farrar will sing 
“The Star Spangled Banner” under Sousa’s leadership. 
Other events of the evening will include Farrar’s singing 
of the second act of “Madam Butterfly,” with the cast and 
orchestral accompaniment of the Metropolitan, John Mc- 
Cormack in a group of songs, Rosina Galli in some special 
dances, and Leon Rothier, Nora Bayes and George M. 
Cohan in songs. Other artists have signified their willing- 
ness to appear, and they will be announced later. 





Harry Lauder at the Metropolitan 

On Monday evening, April 22, the famous Scotch come- 
dian and singer, Harry Lauder, will open an engagement 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York. There will 
be performances every evening and three matinees a week. 
The engagement is for two weeks, with provisions for ex- 
tension if the patronage warrants, as it undoubtedly will. 
It is understood that Mr. Lauder will be supported by 
some headliners of vaudeville. 

At each performance the distinguished artist; who has 
lost his only son in the war, will deliver a patriotic speech 
and make an appeal for funds in support of the war. He 
has been all over the country during the past winter and 
aided in securing immense sums for some of the worthiest 
of war charities. He is also taking an active part in the 
present Liberty Bond campaign. 


Metropolitan Opera Interests Boston 


The Boston Transcript says that nearly all the cheaper 
seats at the Boston Opera House have been taken for the 
eight performances that the Metropolitan Opera Company 
will give there next week. The seats at the cheaper prices 
were also well filled during the recent season in Boston 
of the Chicago Opera. Strangely enotigh, as is pointed 
out by the Transcript, the Boston Opera Company itself 
when it was in existence could never interest the usual 
balcony and gallery patrons. In other words, they seem 
to have more curiosity than local patriotism, or deep musi- 
cal interest. 


Manager White in New York 


C. H. White, of the Ellison & White Musical Bureau, the 
weli known Portland firm of impresarios, was in New York 
this week engaging artists and arranging for his musical 
plans generally for 1918-19. The Ellison & White Bureau 
controls the largest Chautauqua circuit in the United States, 
and also has been one. of the most extensive arrangers of 
lyceum courses. The bureau purposes in the future to go 
more largely into musical work. One of the first engage- 
ments Mr. White made in New York for his Northwestern 
territory next winter was with the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany for a series of performances. 


A Navy Jazz Band 


At the Palace Theatre, New York, this week, there is a 
United States Navy Jazz Band, which will play there for 
seven days under authority from Secretary Daniels and the 
Liberty Loan Committee. The band is ) Prva the Charles- 
town Navy Yard at Boston, and is composed of twenty- 
five enlisted men, led by Chief Yeoman Alfred Moore. The 
program consists mostly of is oy numbers, delivered 
with plenty of so called “jazz.” st Monday afternoon in 
the first concert of the band Burr McIntosh, Louise Dresser 
-_— Paar professionals sold $15,400 worth of Liberty 

onds. 


Now It Is Martha Atwood 


Martha Atwood Baker, the soprano, believing that a 
short name is better for a professional career and easier 
for the public to remember, has decided to be known pro- 
fessionally hereafter as Martha Atwood, dropping the 
Baker. Miss Atwood will be a soloist at the Maine Festi- 
vals next fall, singing a role in “Elijah” and an aria and 
group of songs at matinee concerts. She is now under 
the management of Antonia Sawyer, New York. 
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SOPHIE BRASLAU 


IN TITLE ROLE OF 


SHANEWIS 


At Premiere of new Cadman opera at Metropolitan Opera House, March 23, 1918 








‘‘Wins Distinct Triumph’’ 

‘*Contralto Voice of glorious beauty and power’’ 
‘*Contralto Voice whose quality is not exceeded in our day’’ 
‘‘Her impersonation had a distinct dramatic quality’’ 








New York Evening Globe, March 25: 

“If Shanewis seemed important on Satur- 
day, the credit is due to the vividness, dig- 
nity, and power of Miss Braslau’s acting and 
the eloquence of her singing. 

“The two Indian songs of Shanewis in 
the first act stand out well, and as sung by 
Miss Braslau won hearty applause. 

“Miss Braslau, taking the part of Shane- 
wis at short notice in the place of Alice 
Gentle, indisposed, presented, whether in 
the white caribou skin and beads of the first 
act or the flaming draperies of the second, a 
handsome and compelling figure. She acted 
with temperament, feeling and ample skill. 
It is needless to reiterate that her voice is 
one of the most beautiful we hear and that 
as a singer she is accomplished and effec- 
tive.” 


New York Times, March 24: 

“Walt Whitman would have ‘heard Amer- 
ica singing’ in such a day’s music, and when 
Sophie Braslau darted on the stage, it was 
good to hear a New York crowd applaud an 
American star at sight, then applaud her 
songs, her love duet with Althouse. 

“With its year of preparation and weeks 
of daily rehearsal, the opera found a heroine 
at a few hours’ notice in Sophie Braslau, 
whose Shanewis will outshine all her previ- 
ous roles. In white-fringed caribou hide, 
dark braids and simple headband, Miss 
Braslau was a beautiful as well as a good 
Indian and one very much alive, her stealthy 
moccasin-tread and unstudied poses suiting 
action to word from the first real Indian 
songs to the last defiance of civilization. 
Her voice dominated and gave dignity to 
the final scene.” ' 


New York Sun, March 24: 

“Sophie Braslau sang the title role. She 
acquitted herself with great credit. Her im- 
personation had a distinct dramatic quality 
and she sang most of her music well.” 


New York Post, March 25: 
“Shanewis, she sang admirably, though 
she assumed it at short notice.” 


New York Evening Mail, March 25: 

“As for Saturday’s performance, it served 
chiefly to emphasize once more the gifts of 
Sophie Braslau, who successfully, sang the 
title part at very short notice.” 


New York Evening Sun, March 25: 


“As for Miss Braslau, her performance in 
the rdéle around which the little opera is 
woven stood out in all the picturesque con- 
spicuousness demanded. No one doubted 
but that her voice would be equal to the 
task. It proved more than that, and there is 
no reason why, having demonstrated her 
ability to carry the chief burden of a whole 
opera with such distinctive success, she 
should not now be admitted into those holy 
precincts where singers of ‘Fides’ and even 
‘Dalila’ dwell in sublime restriction. Satur- 
day’s surprise, if any, was that Miss Braslau 
could act with so vibrant a feeling, could 
carry herself with such communicating 
spirit, could dominate each stage picture 
with so much command.” 


New York Evening World, March 25: 

“Sophie Braslau was Shanewis in place of 
Alice Gentle, who had been selected to cre- 
ate the part, but became indisposed less than 
a week ago. Miss Braslau had four days 
only in which to study the music and the 
character. She made an instantaneous suc- 
cess, singing in the rich contralto voice, the 
quality of which is not exceeded in our day, 
acting with power and distinction and mak- 
ing a stunning picture in her graceful In- 
dian clothes.” 


New York Evening Telegram, March 24: 


“Miss Sophie Braslau, one of the younger 
American singers of the opera forces, ap- 
peared in the title role at short notice and 
won a distinct triumph. Her contralto voice 
is of rich quality, and she has an excellent 
sense of dramatic values.” 


New York Herald, March 24: 

“Generally speaking, the, cast was very 
good. It was by the merest chance that 
Miss Sophie Braslau was heard in the title 
role. Miss Alice Gentle, who was to have 
had the part, took a cold and Miss Braslau, 
upon four days’ notice, learned and created 
the role. It was her first appearance as a 
prima donna, and a successful one. In lesser 
roles she often has proved that her voice is 
of unusual beauty and power. In the matter 
of acting she has been steadily improving 
and yesterday gave a satisfactory interpreta- 
tion of the rdle. Her singing was brilliant.” 


Concert Dates Season 1918-19 Now Booking 
WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU: 1 WEST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Knabe Piano Used 


New York Tribune, March 25: 

“The performance was excellent. Miss 
Sophie Braslau, assuming the title part on 
short notice, gave a truly admirable per 
formance, Miss Braslau has one of the most 
beautiful contralto voices now on the oper- 
atic stage, and she made the most of it. It 
is a contralto of glorious beauty and power. 
Moreover, her impersonation possessed feel- 
ing and dignity. Miss Braslau has graduated 
from her long apprenticeship in secondary 
parts and the public is to be congratulated. 
Miss Braslau temperament and 
grace, and she sings the music most effec- 
tively.” 


New York American, March 24: 

“Special credit is due to Sophie Braslau, 
who had learned the réle of Shanewis in rec- 
ord time—five hours was the report—in or- 
der to replace Alice Gentle, who had sud- 
denly succumbed to indisposition. She sang 
exceptionally well—better, perhaps, than on 
any other occasion this season.” 


Brooklyn Eagle, March 25: 

“Sophie Braslau, replacing the indisposed 
Alice Gentle at the last moment, won new 
laurels for herself. Her singing of the two 
songs in the first act was distinguished by 
much beauty of tone and clarity of diction, 
and she delivered the lines with all the dra 
matic significance they possess.” 


New York Morning Telegraph, March 24: 

“Sophie Braslau, who learned the part on 
short notice because of Alice Gentle’s ill- 
ness, created the rdle of the heroine in a 
spirited and melodious: manner. Her voice 
is of splendid quality and strength, and she 
made the most of it in her two first-act solos 
as well as in the more dramatic portions al- 
lotted to her in the second act.” 


Brooklyn Standard-Union, March 25: 
“The leading rdle was undertaken at four 
days’ notice, it is said, by Sophie Braslau, re 
placing Alice Gentle, who was ill. Miss Bras 
lau’s lovely voice and attractive personality 
went far to carry the work to victory. She 
looked the part. She tried to live it and she 
sang her first leading rdle with great credit 
to herself and all concerned. It was a gala 
opportunity for Miss Braslau.” 
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THE LIFE STORY OF MAURICE DAMBOIS 


Belgian Cellist Began His Career at 12 When He Played for the Queen of 
Belgium and Became Assistant Teacher to His Instructor at the Liege 
Conservatory—Discusses Belgian School and Says War Has 
Developed a Similar Modern School in England 
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Maurice Dambois, the young yet brilliant Belgian cellist 
who has established an enviable reputation for himself, 
has had a life crowded with interesting events. His mu 
ical training began when he was very young. His father, 
an excellent musician, allowed the boy to take piano les- 
sons first. While he progressed rapidly, the lad had a 
ecret longing to play the cello. However, his father did 
not think that it was the proper instrument for him, but 
finally, after much persuasion, Maurice was sent to study 
with one of the best teachers of the cello. His develop- 
ment wads so remarkable that he soon was sent to the 
Liege Conservatory, where in no time he took first prize 
for solfege That happened when he was but twelve 
vears ole. Incidentally, about this same time he played 


his first concerto before the reigning Queen Marie. The 

next year he won first prize for piano and cello, and in 

addition was hang an assistant teacher to his instructor, 

because he had come out the highest in his examinations. 
Youngest Assistant Since Franck 


Mr. Dambois explained to the Musica, Courter repre- 


entative that the teachers in the conservatory were ap- 
pointed by the King, while the assistants were appointed 
by the director. I¢ therefore must have been an amusing 


boy of thirteen engaged in the in- 
In fact, it is said that Dam 


little 
ol twenty. 


wht to see a 
struction of boys 





MAURICE DAMBOIS, 
Cellist. 


bois was the youngest assistant since the day of César 
Franck at Liege. Soon after the young cellist took another 
prize for trio work, harmony and fugue. 

When he had reached the age of fifteen, he again won 
first prize for composition. The test was an extremely 
difficult one, consisting of having to memorize thirty 
pieces, being able to give a discussion of each; to know 
the composers of the world and the characteristics of 
their work; to be able to transpose pieces into the various 
keys, and to be prepared to talk about all the members 
of the cello family, 


Studied Under the Bed 


Mr. Dambois says that he believes his success came 
through the hours of concentration that he underwent. 
His parents would not allow him to sit up late nights 
after a day of much practice, so he was obliged to find 
some method of achieving his desire to work nights. Ac- 
cordingly he hid his study books and a candle under the 
mattress, and when everybody was asleep he lit the candle 
and crept under the high, old-fashioned bed, where he 
devoured his harmony book quite undisturbed. When he 
was twelve he composed his first piece—a nocturne. 

Mr, Dambois says that for him the cello is the only 
instrument. The piano in comparison is dry. 


Technic Does Not Make an Artist 


“If one practices eight hours a day, he cannot even 
then become a virtuoso unless he has the musician’s soul. 
When I play,” said Mr, Dambois, “I treat technic as a 
servant. Technic alone will never make an artist. One 
must know many other things and, above all, he must have 
musicianship, There is an art in knowing how to prepare 
a work, 1 have a system that has proved most happy. 
First, I study the composition mentally, then I play it 
over on the piano, so that by the time I play it on the 
cello I am so familiar with it that it goes easily enough.” 

Before the war the cellist founded an academy of 
music in Liege, which had a er of twenty teachers 
and a membership of 1,000 pupils. King Albert, it is said, 


offered Mr. Dambois a professorship in the Royal Con- 
servatory, but his concert work prevented his acceptance, 
In addition to frequent tours throughout England, Ger- 
many, Holland, France and his own country, the cellist 
organized a quartet in Brussels, the aim of which was 
to perform new compositions. The quartet gave many 
of the first performances of works by Debussy and Fauré 
for the cello, and the Belgian composers, too, were favored. 


Discusses Belgian School 


“The Belgian school,” said the cellist, “is a combina- 
tion of the strength of the German and the delicacy and 
spirituality of the French schools. That, I feel, is the 
chief difference between the two. The German composers, 
we have to admit, have turned out some beautiful things, 
but the music as a whole is heavy. The French works 
are truly reflections of the spirituality of the French race. 
Debussy and Ravel are, without doubt, two of the prin- 
cipal leaders of the modern French, yet I possess a great 
admiration for Chausson, Duparc and Fauré. There is a 
new composer whose name you will do well to remember, 
because one day soon you will be hearing extraordinary 
things of him. That is Florent Schmit. Other Belgian 
composers are Gilson and Joseph Jongen. The latter 
wrote some special things for me that are indeed superb. 
I quite believe that the Belgian school will before very 
long have a good place in the world of music. 

“You hear the French people say: ‘Our composer, 
César Franck.’ They forget that he was born in Liege 
and is a Belgian. Jongen, by the way, is a follower of 
Franck.” 

“In connection with the Belgian school, do you know 
it is peculiar that the Belgians seem to have a greater 
fancy for the stringed instraments than for piano or voice? 
Some of the most enjoyable work I ever did was with 
my ensemble of six cellos, Each part of the numbers we 
played was arranged for a quatro, so that the effect was 
of twenty-four cellos. The public was more than enthu- 
siastic about these particular concerts. Speaking of mod- 
ern composers and their works, if you know the 48th pre- 
lude and fugue of Bach you will agree that it is almost 
as modern as some works of the present day. Bach, | 
feel, imitated Beethoven, whose music is never tiresome. 
Brahms is dull and heavy.” 

Before coming to America, Mr. Dambois spent two years 
in England, where he appeared in 150 concerts for charity. 
In addition, he played for the soldiers in the camps and 
hospitals. Where the boys were too sick to be wheeled 
into the auditorium, he was allowed to play in the wards. 


Development of English School 


“Since the war,” continued Mr, Dambois, “a remarkable 
development has occurred in England. I mean a new 
English school seems to have cropped up. After the war, 
I think it will be the beginning of a new epoch in Eng- 
land, Already a number of excellent composers have 
come to light. Among them is the name of Goessens.” 
The writer asked when Mr. Dambois had first met Eu- 
gen Ysaye, and was told that he knew him as a child of 
fifteen. It seemed then, when he won first prize at the 
conservatory, Ysaye was supposed to have been one of the 
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jury, but his great love for fishing was responsible for 
his brother having to take his place. Theo Ysaye was a 
pianist by profession, and upon hearing him took young 
Dambois to his brother to get his opinion of the lad’s 
work. Mr. Dambois says that he will never forget the 
day that he landed in the little village where the great 
violinist was spending his summer. It consisted of about 
sixty huts near the station, and as the boy passed down 
the road he heard strains of violin music coming from 
all the huts, which were occupied by the pupils. For 
recreation these pupils formed stringed orchestras and 
played under the direction of Ysaye. When the cellist 
first came to this country with Ysaye, he made his first 
appearance as the violinist’s accompanist. Incidentally, in 
doing the famous artist this favor he played the piano in 
public for the only time in fifteen years. 


Saddened Over Belgium’s Sufferings 


While New York has made the cellist feel perfectly at 
home, his mind turns constantly to the suffering of his 
own Belgium. He was there when the war broke out, 
and tried to enlist, but was refused because of physical 
disability. When the Germans swept over the little town 
where he lived, the cellist and his wife were given only 
two hours to leave. Collecting a few belongings, they 
fled to Ostend, and from there out of the country. Mr. 
Dambois’ brother-in-law is now a prisoner in a German 
camp. The cellist tells an interesting yet sad story about 
this prisoner’s wife, who remained behind with her chil- 
dren. Her home was entered by the passing enemy troops, 
and the officers ordered food and drink with the pistol’s 
mouth pointed at her. During the raid on the house a 
Belgian boy shot one of the invading officers, and as re- 
yenge a brother officer, seeing a neighbor’s child, seized 
him and shot him dead before the mother’s eyes. They 
then marched off, leaving the dead soldier’s body behind 
to be buried by the woman whose home they had wrecked. 

“In just twelve hours,” said Mr. Dambois, “every man 
had become a soldier. Only 33,000 Belgians held out the 
enemy force of 200,000 for three weeks, and did it en- 
tirely unaided.” ; 


Bogert Announces Debussy Evening 


Walter Bogert, chairman music committee of the 
MacDowell Club, New York, announces an evening of 
Debussy works at that club, April 24, when Maggie Teyte, 
Harold Bauer and the Flonzaley Quartet will co-operate 
in what will surely be an important event. It is to be in 
aid of the French society, “L’Aide Affectuese aux Musi- 


ciens,” of which Debussy was patron, and the entire pro- 
ceeds will go forward through the local society, the 
American Friends of Musicians in France. Miss Teyte 


will sing two groups of songs, Mr. Bauer will play 
“Estampes” and “Children’s Corner” and the Flonzaley 
string quartet will play Debussy’s only work of the kind, 


Lotta Madden Substitutes for Mme. Ober 


Lotta Madden was called upon to sing in Mme. Ober’s 
place at the lecture given in the grand ballroom of the 
Hotel McAlpin, April 7. She sings April 15 in Carnegie 
Hall, as soloist fer the Banks Glee Club; April 18, Chalif 
Hall, in a program devoted to compositions of Mabel 
Wood Hill; April 20, soloist for the Liederkranz, New 
York; April 22, in the Bronx, and April 28, Paterson, N. J. 
This gifted soprano has been constantly busy since her suc- 
cessful Aeolian Hall recital, New York, last month, 





Pasquale Amato to Give Concert in Montreal 


Pasquale Amato, the popular baritone of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, will give a recital in Montreal, Can- 
ada, on April 30, under the auspices of Evelyn Boyce. 
Mr. Amato will be asisted by Ruth Miller, the charming 
young Micaela and Musetta of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 
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Fulfills all expectations in song recital at 
Steinert Hall.” (Boston Advertiser) 


“ALICE SJOSELIUS came to Steinert Hall 
“Her voice showed itself of lustrous beauty and per- for s recital of songs on Tuesday afternoon, finding 
a large audience. T'he new soprano amply rewarded 
sonal intimate suggestion, but capable of large and the expectations of those present.’ Several Italian 
airs by Mozart and his predecessors led into a well 
constructed program, including two groups by Ameri- 
can composers. Her conception of these gleanings 
lacked neither musicianship nor freshness, and her 
singing of the homeland airs was rarely graceful, par- 
ticularly in fine evenness of breath control, and 
variety of tone and timbre. 

“As not infrequently happens, a singer from 
abroad comes to teach us how the English language 
ought to be sung. The new artist is most uncommonly 
fortunate in her command of English diction which 
in careful purity, both in reference to vowel and 
small consonant, is enviable. She does our songs with 
a largeness of vision and wholesomeness of conception 
most thrilling to hear. Miss Sjoselius was mistress 
of a tone which in ease of delivery, fullness and buoy- 
ancy of body was surpassingly exceptional in the 
roster of this year’s song recitals.”— (Boston Daily 
Advertiser, April 10, 1918.) 


“ALICE SJOSELIUS, a soprano who has 
sung with success in Kuropean opera houses and con- 
cert halls, sang for the first time in Boston yesterday. 
Her voice is inherently a noble one, having sensuous 
color and brilliancy. It is a big voice and a beautiful 
one. Singing the ‘Siciliana’ of Scarlatti, Miss S jose- 
lius showed her appreciation of a broad melodic style, 
and she sang the Mozart with real feeling. In the 
Swedish songs she was simple, natural and pleasing. 
The sincerity and innate vocal capacity of Miss S jose- 
lius were evident. ‘The audience applauded her cor- 
dially and the novelty of her program was enjoyed.” 
—(Boston Post, April 10, 1918.) 


“ALICE SJOSELIUS, soprano, gave her first 
recital in Boston yesterday afternoon at Steinert 
Hall. The singer’s voice has color, body, fleaibility 
and smoothness. She has evidently been carefully 


idle ak é trained, and yesterday displayed technical authority 
‘ which is the result of experience. The Italian airs 
af ‘E SJOSE 'S beg: + song recital yesterday : . , 
ALICK SJOSELIUS began her song recital y "s were sung fluently, with expression and a nice observ- 
: 
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brilliant ascent.’’ (Boston Transcript) 























afternoon with some fine songs in a fine voice. The listeners suanel ieaditionel syle, A naive tinecrity i a char 
became clamorously and insistently enthusiastic, at the end, acteviétie of her singing. (Boston Hereld, April 10, 
though the best of Miss Sjoselius, the singer, was to be marked 1918.) 
at once—her tone equality and quick response to emotion, her rs i SG ae Mit 2s 

manner direct, clear and engaging, and her bright, genial and “ALICE SJOSELIUS, at her recital on 'Tues- 
comely presence. Her voice showed itself of lustrous beauty day afternoon, proved to have a voice of rich, power- 
and personal intimate suggestion, but capable of large and ful and varied tone and of dramatic interpretative 
brilliant ascent. Such a voice and such an alert and responsive tendencies. Singing songs in Scandinavian languages, 
understanding should quickly find a way. The songs of Scar- she gave her hearers, who could not tell what her 
latti and Pergolesi, Italian to the core, and in the sunnier sense, actual words meant, a cl ar idea of the thoughts of 
the airs of Mozart’s ‘Figaro,’ and the art songs of the north the poem, merely by the musical accent. Singing old 
countries, these were a musician’s choice and fit to put the Italian airs, she gave the impression of an artist well 
majority of singers’ programmes to shame.”—( Boston Tran- schooled im vocalization and well advised in phrasing. 
script, April 10, 1918.) —(Christian Science Monitor, April 10, 1918.) 








Direction, EVELYN HOPPER, Aeolian Hall, New York City 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 9 





Maurice Dambois, Cellist 


Maurice Dambois, the celebrated Belgian cellist, gave a 
recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, on Tuesday afternoon, 
April 9. Mr. Dambois, who has been heard in New York 
many times during the past two seasons, rendered a pro- 
gram which contained numerous interesting numbers, His 
playing, as always, was of a high degree of worth, and 
again won for him many admirers. His tone is unusually 
sympathetic, vibrant and virile, his technic absolutely re- 
liable, and his intonation impeccable, Also, he plays with 
fervor and intelligence : : 

The concert opened with a musicianly reading of Fran- 
cesco Geminiani’s sonata, Boéllmann’s “Variations Sym- 
phoniques” were rendered in a particularly brilliant man- 
ner. for which Mr. Dambois was applauded vociferously. 
His other numbers were Glazounoff’s melodie and sere- 
nade Espagnole; “A la Fontaine,” Davidoff; “Plaintive” 
air, Rubin Goldmark; air, Bach; “Evening Song,” Schu- 
mann, and Popper’s ever popular tarantelle. 

To satisfy the demands of the enthusiastic audience, Mr. 
Dambois gave several encores at the conclusion of the con- 
cert. L. T. Gruenberg’s piano accompaniments were done 
efiectively 


Schumann Club 


\eolian Hall was the scene of the Schumann Club con- 
cert (P. C. Stephens, director) on Tuesday evening, April 
o, and the organization sang a number of selections with 
spirit and sonority, The most interesting of their num- 
bers were “Tricolor,” by Deems Taylor, and the same 
composer’s choruses for humming voices, a bold form of 
vocal writing.. Mr, Taylor, canny and clever musician that 
he is, handled his material with amazing skill and man- 
aged to achieve most effective results in dynamics and even 
coloring. 4 “Vocalise”’ by Rachmaninoff, and Bach's 
famous violin “Air” were arranged by Mr. Taylor in a 
humming version, and the chorus sang also his own “Valse 
Ariette,” a delightfully melodious and appealing morceau. 
Charles Wakefield Cadman and Princess Tsianina also 
appeared and scored their usual striking success, the well 
known composer being féted especially for his playing of 
excerpts from “Shanewis,” his “Thunderbird” suite and A 
maror sonata, 


Schola Cantorum 


Tuesday evening, April 9, the Schola Cantorum, Kurt 
Schindler, conductor, gave its last concert of the season at 
Carnegie Hall. The program included Russian folksongs, 
most of them arranged by Mr. Schindler, a group of 
Slavonic songs, arranged for female chorus with four 
hand piano accompaniment by Josef Suk, some modern 
Finnish student songs for male chorus, and some so called 
American folksongs, including Zuni Indian songs, sung in 
the original language? songs of the Kentucky mountaineers 
and negro songs. 

The chorus sang well, as it usually does, The soloists, 
with the honorable exception of Marie van Essen, were 
hardly up to the standard usually heard in Schola Can- 
torum concerts. H. T. Burleigh assisted in some of his 
arrangements of negro spirituals—there is rather a plethora 
of negro spirituals nowadays—and Harold Brockway and 
Carl Deis played the accompaniments to the Slavonic 
sougs very effectively. 


Witmark Day at the Festival 


Wanamaker’s Auditorium was crowded to the doors on 
Tuesday afternoon, April 9, when the compositions pub- 
lished by M. Witmark & Sons were rendered by a number 
of capable artists at the eighth concert of the American 
Composers’ Festival, The audience appeared to be the 
largest of the entire festival, judging by the unaided eye, 
and it is difficult to see how room could have been found 
for even a few more persons. Charles Harrison, tenor, 
sang “Who Knows,” by Ernest R. Ball; “Sorter Miss 
You,” by Clay Smith; “A Tear,” by George J. Trinkhaus ; 
“Mother Machree,” by Ernest R. Ball, and four songs by 
Frederick W. Vanderpool, called “Ye Moanin’ Moun- 
tains,” “Design,” “Love and Roses,” “I Did Not Know.” 

“Ye Moanin’ Mountains,” which was in manuscript 
form, bids to become very popular. It is exceedingly 
sympathetic and rich in melody, and as rendered by Mr. 
Harrison it proved to charm the audience. “Design,” a 
short but sweet number, was so much liked that it had 
to be repeated twice. 

Frida Kling, contralto, an artist-pupil of Oscar Seagle’s, 
disclosed a lovely voice in another group of four songs by 
Frederick W. Vanderpool, called “A Song for You,” “Ma 
Little Sunflower,” “If” and the songs “The Secret,” by 
Samuel Gardner; “A Caravan from China Comes,” by 
Joseph McManus; “Embers,” by David Wendel Guion. 

Amparito Farrar, soprano, was heard to great advan- 
tage in two charming sones by Lily Strickland, called 
“Flow'r o’ the Moon,” “Pickaninny Sleepy Song”’ and 
“Love's Springtime,” by Harry Patterson Hopkins; 
“Awake, "Tis the Dawn,” by Annie Andros Hawley; “In 
Pillowtown,” by W. Keith Elliott, and “'’Neath the Au- 
tumn Moon,” by Frederick W. Vanderpool. 

Charles Norman Granville, baritone, sang three songs 
by Uda Waldrop, “The Wanderer,” “Love, They Wait 
for Your Return,” “Sweet Peggy O'Neil,” and a song 
by Gabriel Hines, called “Mortality”; “The Moaning of 
the Sea,” by Caro Roma, and “Spring’s a Lovable Ladye,” 
by W. Keith Elliott. 

Sara C. Porter, soprano, was intrusted with the wel- 
fare of three songs by Harvey Worthington Loomis, 
called “Awake,” “I Come with a Song,” “A Little Dutch 
Garden.” 

Gordon Kay, baritone, afforded much amusement with 
his interpretations of four songs in darkey dialect by 
David Wendel Guion, named “I Sees Lawd Jesus a-Comin,” 
“Some of These Days,” “Nobody Knows de Trouble I 
Sees,” “Ole Marse Adam.” 

In addition to the songs on the program, there were 





ar extra numbers which the singers were compelled to 
add. 

The composers who played the accompaniments for 
their songs were: Frederick W. Vanderpool, Uda Wal- 
drop and Harvey Worthington Loomis, Muriel Pollock 
acted as accompanist, and her artistic work added to the 
excellence of the program. 

The second American Composers’ Festival came to a 
brilliant end after more than a week of unusually inter- 
esting concerts—interesting not only because the composi- 
tions were all American, but because they were all mu- 
sical. A solution of the singer’s problem in selecting 
attractive new songs for future concert programs might be 
found by looking into the Witmark catalog. 


Rubinstein Club; Lazaro, Soloist 


These are “last” days, musically speaking, so far as the 
1917-1918 season is concerned, and on Tuesday evening, 
April 9, the New York Rubinstein Club, Mrs. William 
Rogers Chapman, president, gave its third and last private 
concert of the season at the Waldorf-Astoria. The Rubin- 
stein events possess the unique distinction of never becom- 
ing uninteresting, and although with the many concerts 
which have been given it would seem easy to drift into a 
more or less musical rut, Conductor William Rogers Chap- 
man proves anew his versatility with each succeed- 
ing concert. Mr. Chapman is a choral leader whose long 
experience has given him a masterly command of his 
forces which invariably inspires confidence in his singers 
and the auditors alike. From his well balanced Rubinstein 
Choral Mr. Chapman brings forth a beauty of tone coloring 
and an ensemble which never fail to delight. Assisted by 
Louis R. Dressler at the organ and Alice M. Shaw at the 
piano, the choral at this last concert sang “April” (Julius 
Réntgen), “Summer Night” (Marschal ke), “Day Is 
Awakened” (Grieg), “Winds in the Trees” (Goring- 
Thomas), “Dolly” (Chadwick), “The Lost Chord” (Sulli- 
van), “The Sleeping Beauty” (Tschaikowsky), “Lullaby” 


(Cesek), “Heart Throbs” (Franz Bendel), “Petrouille” 


(Gustav Ferrari), and “The Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 
The choral also led in “The Star Spangled Banner,” which 
was the opening number. The Sullivan number is an old 
favorite with Rubinstein audiences, for Mr. Chapman’s in- 
terpretation is thoroughly individual, and it was by special 
request that it was heard on this occasion. One of the most 
thoroughly enjoyable numbers on the entire program was 
Gustay Ferrari's “Petrouille,” with its peculiarly attractive 
melodic and rhythmic charm, Throughout the program the 
choral showed the effects of the careful training, which 
told more plainly than mere words the many hours of study 
which had been expended. 

A special word of praise is due Miss Shaw for her splen- 
did accompaniments, which she played from memory and 
with a sympathetic insight which added to the success of 
the concert. 

Hipolito Lazaro, the Spanish tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, .was the artist of the occasion, this being 
his first appearance at a Rubinstein concert. As was to be 
expected, his numbers were made up of operatic arias and 
included “Cielo e mar,” from Ponchielli’s “La Gioconda; 
the “Salve Dimora,” from Gounod’s “Faust,” and “O Para- 
diso,” from Meyerbeer’s “L’Africaine.”’ His audience man- 
ifested its pleasure by prolonged applause which recalled 
him many times. Giuseppe Bamboschek was his accom- 
panist, Still another treat on this unusual program was the 
excellent piano playing of Maryine Maazel, who contributed 
numbers by Chopin in a thoroughly artistic manner. 

Following the program, there were supper and dancing 
in the Rose and Empire rooms, when Mrs. Alexander H. 
Candlish, recording secretary, gave an account of the club’s 
activities in musica! work during the past thirty-one years. 

Next Saturday afternoon, April 20, the Club will bring 
its musical activities of the season to a close with the final 
afternoon musicale, at which the artists will be Marie 
Sundelius, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
and Irma Seydel, the gifted violinist. 

With so splendid a season to the credit of the club, Mrs. 
Chapman, whose energy and enthusiasm has made it pos- 
sible, is to be congratulated, not only by the club members 
themselves, but by every lover of the best in music who 
has been privileged to attend any of these remarkably fine 
musical offerings. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 10 


Alma Real, Soprano 


Alma Real, so it is said, comes from Mexico. She has 
an agreeable voice, not sufficiently trained, however, to 
warrant a public appearance as yet. At Aeolian Hall on 
April 10, she sang old Italian songs, an aria from “Andrea 
Chenier,” so called Mexican folksongs—in reality only pop- 
ular songs--and a group of French songs. Naturally the 
most effective were the Mexican songs. L. T. Gruenberg 
aided effectively at the piano. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 11 


Mme. Shomer-Rothenberg, Soprano 


For the benefit of the Palestine Restoration Fund, Mme. 
Shomer-Rothenberg, soprano, assisted by Alfred Kastner, 
harpist, gave a recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, on 
Thursday evening, April 11. 

Her program was indeed varied in its make-up. A 
feature of interest proved to be Ravel’s “Kiddisch,” given 
to harp and piano accompaniment, which had its first per- 
formance in this country. There was a Russian group 
which included “Lullabye” (Gretchaninoff), “Night” (Ru- 
binstein) and “Hebrew Chant” (Rimsky-Korsakoff). Per- 
haps Mme. Shomer-Rothenberg’s best work was done in 
her second group, consisting of “I’ve Been Roaming” 
(Charles Edward Horn), “When Love Is Kind” (old 
melody), “Bonnie Sweet Bessie” (J. E. Githert}, “Torna 
a Sorriento” (E. de Curtis) and Kurt Schindler’s folk- 
song, “Little Russia.” 

Mme. Shomer-Rothenberg has a voice of natural loveli- 
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ness, but as yet she has not control over her upper notes, 
which are shrill and somewhat uncertain. In spite of this 
she sings with considerable feeling and charm, holding her 
listeners’ attention to the end. 

Walter Golde, who assisted at the piano, added to the 
interest of the evening. 

Mr. Kastner played two numbers, “Song Without 
Words” (Mendelssohn) and “Triumphal March” (Gode- 
froid). His playing owed him to be an artist of good 
standing and he was well received by his audience. 


Alice Sjoselius, Soprano 

Alice Sjoselius, soprano, appeared in recital at Aeolian 
Hall,.on Thursday afternoon, April 11. Her opening num- 
bers were two examples of the elder Italians, Pergolese 
and Scarlatti. These were followed by Mozart’s “Deh 
vieni, non tardar,” from “Le Nozze di Figaro,” and an 
interesting group of Swedish folksongs. Bartholemew’s 
“April S and “Rain,” Horsman’s “The Shepherdess,” 
Campbell-Tipton’s “Rhapsodie,” four songs from the mod- 
ern Scandinavian and Finnish, MacDowell’s “Long 0, 
Sweetheart Mine,” Foote’s “Tranquillity,” Chadwick’s 
“The Maiden and the Butterfly,” and Woodman’s “An 
Open Secret,” completed an attractive program. 

Miss Sjoselius possesses a voice of wide range and clar- 
ity, and of unwonted flexibility. Its quality is enhanced by 
the art with which she uses it, which was unfailing in each 
of the numbers she offered her audience on Thursday. An 
added factor in the favorable impression she made was 
her poise and the sure grasp of her platform presence. 
Richard Hageman was at the piano. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 12 


Mayo Wadler, Violinist 


Mayo Wadler, the young American violinist who recentl 
won such favorable comment when he made his New Yor 
debut, gave another concert at Aeolian Hall, New York, 
on Friday evening, April 12, on which occasion he strength- 
ened the fine impression previously made. 

The yqfing man plays with spirit, possesses a fine and 
luscious tone, much individuality, and interprets his num- 
bers in a musicianly manner. He is free from exaggera- 
tions and never overlooks the fact that the composer should 
be considered primarily and at all times. 

His program was made up of the following interesting 
numbers: Suite (for piano and violin), Goldmark; con- 
certo in A minor (with string quintet accompaniment), 
Bach; “Poéme Lyrique,” Tschrepnine; “Berceuse,” Aren- 
sky; “La fille aux cheveux de lin,” Debussy-Hartman ; 
“Humoresque,” Stoessel, and Coleridge-Taylor’s “Ballade.” 

A large and demonstrative audience attended, whose lib- 
eral applause was evidence of the pleasure the young art- 
ist’s playing afforded. 

Among the audience was Albert Stoessel, who came 
direct from Camp Devens, Ayer, Mass., to hear his “Hu- 
moresque,” which Mr. Wadler produced for the first time. 

Arthur Hartman was also present; his artistic arrange- 
ment of Debussy’s “La fille aux cheveux de lin” won ad- 
miration. 

Mr. Wadler was ably assisted at the piano by Bertha 
Klemen. 


1918 


David and Clara Mannes 


David and Clara Mannes gave their last sonata recital 
of the season at Aeolian Hall, New York, on the afternoon 
of April 12, playing a program which opened with Grieg’s 
C minor sonata, op. 45, and ended with Beethoven’s 
“Kreutzer” sonata in A major, op. 47. The other numbers 
were an aria (for violin unaccompanied), Bach; Brahms’ 
intermezzo; “Le Jongieur,” old French melody arranged by 
Moffat, and lento from sonata in G minor, op. 1, Wolf- 
Ferrari. 

The artists performed their respective numbers in their 
usual highly artistic manner, with musicianly insight and 
technical perfection. They were liberally applauded. A 
fair sized and fashionable audience attended. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 14 


Aurelio Giorni, Pianist 

Unique in many respects was the recital which Aurelio 
Giorni, the gifted young pianist, gave on Sunday afternoon, 
April 14, at Aeolian Hall. In the first place, his program 
was made up entirely of works by Schubert and Chopin. 
The former was represented hy four impromptus, in C 
minor, F flat major, G flat major and A flat major; two 
moments musical, Nos. 3 and 5 of op. 94 and impromptus 
in F minor and B flat major from op. 142. Of the works 
of the Polish composer, Mr. Giorni chose to present the 
allegro de concert in A major, etudes in E major, G flat 
major and C minor and three posthumous etudes, F minor, 
A flat major and D flat major. Mr. Giorni possesses not 
only a remarkably facile technic, but the gift of extracting 
from each work its most minute beauty. His audience 
showed its delight by prolonged applause, recalling the 
artist again and again. 


May Mukle and George Harris, Jr. 

The regular Sunday afternoon concert at the Greenwich 
Village Theatre, on April 14, was given by May Mukle, 
cellist, and George Harris, Jr., tenor, before a consider- 
able and responsive audience, Miss Mukle played Valen- 
tini’s sonata in E and several of her own compositions 
very effectively, after which several encores were given. 
Mr. Harris was heard to good advantage and was re- 
quested to give a number of encores. Ethel Cave Cole 
was at the piano and credit is due her for the artistic 
manner in which she accompanied. 


France Woodmansee, Pianist 


A pianist new to New York, France Woodmansee, made 
his debut at the Punch and Judy Theatre, on Seale after- 
noon, April 14. In one nw for piano and cello, Mr. 
Woodmansee had the assistance of Michael Penha. His 
solo numbers included the following: Largo, op. 7 (Bee- 
intermezzo, op. 76, No. 3, and rhapsody, op. 79, 
an 2 (Brahms) ; ye erm E oN C major and 

minor, nocturne prelude, op. o. Ir and ballad 
G minor, The Debussy group ihe, Po of “Danseuses de 
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Delplies,” “The Little Shepherd,” “Reflets dans l’eau” and 
“La Cathédraie engloutie.” 

Mr. Woodmansee disclosed a good tone and a knowledge 
of shading. His technic was sound and his playing, par- 
ticularly in the Chopin groups, earned merited applause. 

In the Saint-Saéus sonata for piano and cello, both artists 
did commendable work. 


MacDowell Club, Hartmann Evening 


An evening of compositions and transcriptions by Arthur 
Hartmann was given at the MacDowell Club, New York, 
Sunday evening, April 13. Constance Purdy, contralto; 
David Bispham, reader; Clarence Adler, piano; Arthur 
Hartmann, violin; with Mabel Hammond and Josef Adler 
accompanists, presented the program. 

Mr. Hartmann opened the program with the transcrip- 
tions for violin: Largo (Vivaldi), “Humoresque” (Tschai- 
kowsky), “Chant d’Automne” (Gretchaninoff), “Poupée 
Valsante” (Poldini). 

Constance Purdy was heard in a group of songs: “A 
Fragment,” “Cherry-Ripe,” “Lennavan-Mo,” “Mater Dolo- 
rosa,” “A Child’s Grace,” “In a Gondola,” receiving warm 
applause from the good sized audience present, both for 
her impressive interpretation and for the interesting and 
musical character of the songs presented. 

Four delightful violin numbers by Mr. Hartmann, 
played with his usual distinctly musical interpretation and 
fine tone, came next. These were, aria from the “Suite 
in Ancient Style,” op. 27; “A Cradle Song,” “Indian Sum- 
mer,” from “Six Pieces in the First Position,” “Souvenir.” 
Each deserves special mention both for its musical con- 
struction and original melodies. Perhaps special mention 
should be made of the “Indian Summer” as being particu- 
larly ingratiating. 

Clarence Adler played five unusual preludes for piano 
and received hearty applause, “Paysage Russe,” “In an Old 
Monastery Courtyard,” “Tania,” “American,” “Hungaria.” 

“Barbara,” a recitation with music, one of the most ef- 
fective numbers, from the innate character of the piece 
and because of its delivery by that master of interpreta- 
tion, both sung and spoken, David Bispham, occupied the 
fifth place. Mr. Bispham’s reading was followed with in- 
tent interest and at the conclusion he was recalled to the 
stage several times. Mr. Hartmann was at the piano and 
one forgot momentarily that Mr. Hartmann is primarily 
a violinist in contemplation of his skillful pianism. 

Mr. Hartmann concluded the program with five violin 
transcriptions, “Il pleure dans mon coeur,” “Minstrels,” 
(Debussy), “To a Wild Rose,” “Cradle Song,” “To a 
Humming Bird” (MacDowell), and again he was the ef- 
ficient violinist. 

The program throughout disclosed Mr. Hartmann as a 
constructor of easy, graceful themes and one who under- 
stands clearly the elements of harmonic construction. Al- 
though he showed himself to be a versatile composer for 
voice, piano and violin, it seemed, however, to this reviewer 
that he found the most definite and convincing expression 
in his pieces for the violin. 


Huhn Directs Arbuckle Choral 
Steady progress has marked the work of the Arbuckle 
Institute Choral Club of Brooklyn, under the capable direc- 
tion of Bruno Huhn, and this characteristic was especially 


notable in the second concert of the third season, which 
took place on Wednesday evening, April 10. Mr. Huhn 
had. prepared an interesting program, the choral numbers 
including “Canada” Edward German; “The First Day of 
Spring” and “The Primrose,” Mendelssohn; “Twin Stars,” 
Montague Phillips; “Go, Lovely Rose” and “The Lark 
Now Leaves His Watery Nest,” J. G. Calcott; “When 
Allan-a-Dale Went a-Hunting,” R. de Pearsall; “O 
Happy Eyes,” Elgar; “Ranz des Vaches,” Swiss national 
song; “Ben Bowlegs,” W. W. Pearson, and Horatio Par- 
ker’s “Union and Liberty,” the words of which are by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. Especially delightful was the 
Indian lullaby of Carl Busch, in which the club had the 
assistance of Walter Greene, baritone. Mr. Greene also 
sang Burleigh’s “Deep River” and Buzzi-Peccia’s “Come, 
Buy,” which evoked warm applause. The other assisting 
artists were Bessie Booth Dodge, soprano, and Alfred 
Kastner, harpist. Mrs. Dodge sang Horsman’s popular 
“Bird of the Wilderness” and Huntington-Woodman’s “A 
Birthday.” Mr. Kastner’s splendid art was shown to ad- 
vantage in two groups, comprising Faure’s “Romance sans 
Paroles,” the Saint-Saéns fantasy, a Chopin berceuse and 
Pierné’s impromptu caprice. 

Alfred Boyce is assistant conductor and accompanist 
for the club, and Marion Ronald is secretary and treas- 
urer. Rehearsals will be resumed on Wednesday evening, 
October 8. 


Gibson, van der Veer and Miller Delight 


One of the most notable features in the performance of 
“The Messiah,” given at the Brooklyn Academy of Music 
on Wednesday evening, April 10, was the splendid singing 
of the soloists. These were Dora Gibson, soprano; Nevada 
van der Veer, contralto, and Reed Miller, tenor. For Mme. 
van der Veer and Mr. Miller it is quite useless to seek for 
words of praise not already given, because these two splen- 
did artists have endeared themselves to music lovers by 
their wonderfully finished art and interpretations. Miss 
Gibson is net so well known to the musical world of New 
York, which is New York’s loss, for she is a singer who 
possesses a voice of remarkable range and beauty. Her 
singing of the familiar “I Know That My Redeemer 
Liveth” was an outstanding feature which her audience 
was quick to appreciate. It was sung with a beauty of 
tonal coloring which aroused the admiration of all present. 
The work was given by the New York Community Chorus, 
Harry Barnhart, conductor, assisted by the senior orchestra 
of the Music School Settlement, Arthur Farwell, conductor, 
with added wind players. The chorus also gave Gounod’s 
“Send Out Thy Light,” and the orchestra was heard to ad- 
vantage in the andante cantabile of Tschaikowsky. 


Elman’s Ovation at Salt Lake City 


A despatch from Salt Lake City to the Musica Courier 
states that Mischa Elman appeared there last week in 
recital in the great Mormon Tabernacle and drew an au- 
dience which completely filled the immense auditorium. 
The acoustics of the tabernacle are superb and listeners 
were enchanted with the huge, round, warm tone pro- 
duced by the violinist. There was a long program and too 
many encores to count.’ While in Salt Lake City, Elman 
was persuaded to start the Liberty Bond Ball rolling and 
did so by buying liberally of the new issue. 
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A LIST OF RECENT 














COMPOSITIONS BY 


HENRY 
HADLEY 





Op. 65. Dramatic Aria, “Halcyone” (soprano 
er eer: Pree y Manuscript 
Op. 66. Tone Poem for Orchestra, “Lucifer,” 
Manuscript 
Op. 67. Suite for Orchestra, “Atonement of 
PU CER i Vaci e's ds ccgniees G. Schirmer 
Op. 68. Songs 
“When I Go Away from 
bf Aa | a Manuscript 
“Love’s Rapture”. Harold Fiammer 
Op. 69. Christmas Carol, “The Christ Child,” 
G. Schirmer 
Op. 70. Cantata for Women’s Voices and Or- 
chestra, “The Golden Prince”. .G. Schirmer 
Op. 71. Anthems 
“Out of the Depths,” 
Oliver Ditson 
“Blessed Are the Undefiled,” 
G. Schirmer 
“A California ) 
| Troubador,” 
| “Nectar,” 
Op. 72. Five a “Love Song,” G. Schirmer 
“Doushka,” 
| “My Love the! 
| Lily’ Used to} 
U Wear,” ) 
Op. 73. Comic Opera, “The Pearl Girl’. .Manuscript 
Op. 74. Sacred Song, “If Ye Abide in Me,” 
Manuscript 
Op. 75. Ode, “Music” (for soli, chorus and 
orchestra), Worcester Festival, 1917, 
G. Schirmer 
Op. 76. Cantata for Women’s Voices and Or- 
chestra, “The Fairy Thorn”...G. Schirmer 
Op. 77. Little Orchestra Suite, “Silhouettes” 
(five movements) ........+05+ Manuscript 
Op. 78. Three Part Songs for Mixed Voices 
(Shakespeare verses)..........G, Schirmer 
Op. 79. Opera (in one act), “Bianca” (Hinshaw 
UL SED nc Camenatebaversecne Manuscript 
Op. 80. Opera (in three acts), “Azora” (pro- 
duced Chicago 1917, New York 1918), 
G. Schirmer 
Op. 81. “The Whip-poor-will” (for soprano and 
orchestra—waltz song)...Harold Flammer 
Operetta, “Fire Prince”..........++4++ Oliver Ditson 
. 
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MAYO WADLER, VIOLINIST 


rhis season brought forth many valuable artists, one of 
which proved to be an American violinist, Mayo Wadler 
who has been heard thus far in two New York recitals and 
one Boston, each appearance gaining the unanimous ap- 
proval of the press 


Mr. Wadler made his first public New 


appearance in 


York as a child of eight, when he was regarded as a 
prodigy. He received his early training from his uncle, 
Isadore Moskowitz, who later became assistant to Pro- 


essor Willy Hess of the Royal Academy of Berlin. 

In 1909 the young violinist entered the same academy 
ind was put into the hands of Professor Hess. He has 
shown in the selection of his programs that he does not 
believe an artist should follow the beaten track. In his last 
recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, on April 12, he pre- 
serited ‘several new modern works for the first time. Al- 
though Mr. Wadler recently made the statement that the 
national music cannot be forced out of a people but that 
it should be a natural expression, he contends that music 
should be an expression of the period in which the people 
live To encourage the American composers, the artists 
should not feel that they have a right to pass judgment 
upon the work of the composer, but that they should play 
his works because it is their duty to make the public fa- 
milar with modern music. 


“Perfield” Teacher Enlists in the Army 


Russell F. Levy, pianist and teacher of the Perfield 

stem, will give a pupils’ recital at Greenwich House, 27 
Barrows street, New York, Thursday evening, April 18 

These pupils are from the Greenwich Settlement Music 
School where the Perfield system is used exclusively as 
a basis for all piano, violin and voice work. Mr. Levy's 
pupils are well balanced in ear, eye and touch and dem 
onstrate their thorough understanding of every composi 
tion they play. " 

Mr. Levy expects to leave for Camp Dix the latter part 
of the week. Friends and music lovers are invited to 
atiend this recital and show their appreciation of his ex- 
cellent work 


The Godowsky Summer School 


Last January, while Mr. Godowsky was concertizing on 
the Pacific Coast, his managers, L, E. Behymer, of Los 
Angeles, and Selby C. Oppenheimer, of San Francisco, 
conceived the idea of a summer piano master class for Mr. 
Godowsky, to be held at Los Angeles and San Francisco, The 
object of Mr, Behymer and Mr. Oppenheimer is to give the 
serious teachers and students of the Pacific Coast and the 
States west of the Rockies the most exceptional oppor- 
tunity of studying with Mr. Godowsky, who is considered 
supreme as authority in everything pertaining to the art of 
piano playing. Mr. Behymer and Mr. Oppenheimer both 
are now engaged in arranging the classes which will be or- 
ganized on the following basis: Mr. Godowsky will teach 
five weeks in Los Angeles and five weeks in San Fran- 
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cisco, Each course will consist of sixty full hours, three 
times a week, four hours each session. The first course 
will begin in Los Angeles, June 3. The instruction will be 
in class lessons to twenty active pupils, who will pay $200 
each for a course of five weeks, and twenty auditors, who 
will pay $100 each for the same course. Active students 
are students who are to play in the class; auditors are stu- 
dents who have to attend all classes, but who do not enjoy 
the privilege of playing in the master classes. However, 
the auditors may, in addition to attending the master classes, 
have the advantage of taking special private instruction 
with Mr. Godowsky. It is the intention of Mr. Godowsky 
to have the students perform as many different standard 
compositions as possible, in order to enable the students 
to become intimately acquainted with a large number of 
the best works in the piano literature. Further information 
can be obtained either of L. E. Behymer, Los Angeles, or 
Selby C. Oppenheimer, San Francisco. 


Graveure with Vancouver Men’s Club 


The second concert given by the Men’s Musical Club, 
Vancouver, B. C., offered Louis Graveure, the Belgian 
baritone, as soloist. This concert was held in St. An- 
drews Church, Wednesday evening, April 3. Frank Wrig- 
ley, the conductor, has been in the concert business over 
fitteen years and below is a list of artists who have ap- 
peared under his management: Percy Grainger, Rudolph 
Ganz, de Pachmann, Edwin H. Lemare, Mischa Elman, 
Cherniavsky Trio, Zoellner Quartet, Mme. Melba, Mme 
Edvina, Alice Nielsen, Schumann-Heink, Riccardo Mar- 
tin, David Bispham, Louis Graveure, José Mardones, etc., 
which shows that Vancouver, B. C., is satisfied with only 
first class artists. 





Oberlin Club Entertained 


On Monday evening, April 8, Caroline E. Lowe, of the 
Nevada Apartments, New York City, entertained the Ober- 
lin Musical Club. About fifty members were present and a 
fine program was rendered under the direction of the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Doolittle. An aria from “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
(Mascagni), sung by Mrs. Leyton Carter, opened the pro- 
gram. Other numbers were given by Fred Holcomb, bari- 
tone, pupil of Miss Lowe, who also had to respond to en- 
cores. Helen Morrison, daughter of the president of the 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music, read Harold Brighouse’s 
“Lonesomelike.” A group of songs by Mrs. Carter closed 
the evening’s entertainment. 


Love and Lea on Western Tour 


Linnie Love and Lorna Lea have just completed arrange- 
ments whereby they will leave New York in May, going 
direct to Seattle Wash., and after a month’s rest will fill 
engagements in Spokane, Tacoma, Portland, Seattle, Van- 
couver and Victoria, B. C.; Port Townsend and Walla- 
Walla, Wash.; San Francisco, Oakland, Los Angeles and 
San Diego, Cal. They will also appear at many of the 
Western training camps to sing to our soldier boys. They 
will return to New York end of September, when they 
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CLARENCE EDDY, 
The well known organist, at the console of the Robert- 
Morton organ, San Francisco. Mr. dy is now touring 
the Southwest. 
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will open new studios in one of the large studio buildings. 
Miss Love will again teach singing and Miss Lea will do 
coaching and accompanying. 


Askin Student Honored 

Mrs. C. W. Winter, of Spokane, who has been coaching 
in public speaking with Thomas Askin, the actor-singer, 
has been honored by the Red Cross in being requested to 
give her talk on “Service” throughout the State. Mrs. Win- 
ter appeared before the Ebell Club, of Los Angeles, on 
Monday, April 1, and was immediately engaged for more 
appearances than her time will allow her to fill. On the 
way to her home in Spokane, Mrs. Winter will stop at 
Bakersfield and Fresno, where she will appear before the 
leading women’s clubs of those cities. 


Mayer Artists Booking Rapidly 
Henry Levy, who is doing Daniel Mayer’s road work, has 
been very successful during the last few weeks in booking 
engagements for the Mayer artists. 





























American. 


Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Boston Evening Transcript. 

















“His interpretations combined elegance and refine- 
ment with spontaneity and dramatic fervor. 
tonal quality appealed as much for its remarkable 
variety as for its luscious, liquid beauty.”—-New York 


“A high standard of musical artistry. 
manifested anew his mastery of his instrument.”— 


“One of the rare few who have long mastered and 
perfected every reasonable requirement of technique, 
who study the finest music written for their instru- 
ment, who find and express the fullest beauty.”— 


A FEW RANDOM CRITICISMS TO SUGGEST THE OVERWHELMING 
SUCCESSES SCORED THIS SEASON BY THE 
GREATEST OF FRENCH VIOLINISTS 


JACQUES THIBAUD 


_ “His great art always tempers his work by cool 
judgment, but never neglects the poignant and beau- 
tiful.”—Brooklyn Standard Union. 

“Presenting a wonderfully rich and varied pro- 
gramme, Mr. Thibaud played with wonderful artis- 
try.”—Baltimore News. 

_ “One could not ask for an interpretation more 
imbued with loveliness of tone and feeling.” —Chicago 


His 


Thibaud 


Herald. 





Dispatch. 


JACQUES THIBAUD WILL BE IN AMERICA FOR THE ENTIRE SEASON, OF 
1918-19, AND WILL BE HEARD FROM COAST TO COAST. HIS ADVANCE 
BOOKINGS INDICATE THE WISDOM OF APPLYING EARLY FOR HIS SERVICES. 


Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 


“Thibaud exceeded all expectations by the expres- 
sive and sympathetic beauty of his tone, which has a 
lucent vocal quality seldom heard.”-——Pittsburgh 
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National Opera Club Final Performance 


Two hundred and fifty guests of honor, orneeieg of 
the presidents of women’s clubs.of Greater New York, 
filled boxes at the last performance of the season 1917-18 
of the National Opera Club of New York, Baroness Katha- 
rine Evans von Klenner, founder and president, in the 
grand ballroom, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, April 11. Acts 
and scenes from modern operas were presented, experi- 
enced American and Italian opera artists uniting in the 
presentation. Bernice de Pasquale, the American soprano, 
was a special star, singing the “Traviata” air with won- 
derfully clear voice, pure and brilliant. Norberto Ardelli, 


tenor, collaborated in the scene, pracely Se real tenor voice, ° 
i 


and later singing with excellent style “Cielo e mar” (“Gio- 
conda”). Romeo Modesti sang the “Pagliacci” prologue 
with fervor, and the peasants’ chorus from “Eugen One- 
gin” was sung by two dozen women’s voices, selected from 
the National ra Club chorus. These singers, young and 
well trained by Romualdo Sapio, who conducted, gave an 
especially good account of themselves. Act IV from “La 
Gioconda” was given entire, Bianchini Capelli singing the 
title role. She is an experienced artist and, it is said, has 
created roles in Mascagni operas. A voice of carrying 
power and dramatic quality, united with appropriate tragic 
action, all showed routine in the drama, and she received 





KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, 
President, National Opera Club. 


enthusiastic recognition, Laura was sung by Carolina Mo- 
desti, Enzo by Alessandro Boscacci, Barnaba by Romeo 
Modesti and Cantore by A. Bacci, All these are personages 
of note in the Italian operatic life, and their singing and 
acting was of the genuinely impassioned kind, full of tem- 

rament, such as singers of other nations seldom possess. 

he entire affair was under the experienced conductorship 
of Mr. Sapio, who held all participants, vocal and instru- 
mental, well in hand, incidentally opening the program with 
the national anthem, followed by the overture to the “Bar- 
ber of Seville’ (Rossini). On the back of the program 
was printed the following, defining the aims of this club, 
founded by Mme. von Klenner: 

OBJECT 
This organization has for its object the consideration and discus- 


sion of ratic and other musical and kindred subjects for the 
parpess of propaganda and the furthering of educational work in 
music, 


In line with this, Mme. von Klenner is called on to talk 
of operatic. matters wherever she goes, and at women’s 
clubs throughout the land her propaganda is always heard. 
Soon she goes west, and her visits south in the interests 
of opera have been heretofore chronicled in the Musica. 
Courter. The various meetings and performances, “opera- 
logues” (talks, with music, on opera) have all been well 
attended, and this club takes special interest in all sub- 
jects relating to opera and its adjuncts. 

Officers of the club are: President and founder, Katharine 
Evans von Klenner; honorary vice-president, Mme. Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza (Frances Alda); vice-presidents, Mme. de 
Vere Sapio, Mrs. John Kurrus, Kathleen Howard, Bernice 
de Pasquale, Florence Mulford Hunt, Marcella Craft and 
Minnie Tracey; recording secretary, Mrs. J. Willis Smith; 
corresponding secretary, Florence Baird Meyer; assistant 
corresponding secretary, Florence Pratt; treasurer, Mrs. 
Sydney I. Prescott. 


Bickford-Kitchener Mandolin Concert 

An evening of mandolin, guitar and banjo music was 
given at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on Saturday 
evening, April 13, by various clubs, assisted by W. J. 
Kitchener, Vahdah Olcott-Bickford, Zarh Myron Bickford 
and Harry L. Hunt, The aim of these organizations is to 
elevate the plectrum instruments and to show that they 
are capable of artistic work. ; 

The program opened with “Fieldston March” (Kitchener) 
and “Manrico Overture” (Bennett), played by the New 
York Mandolin E: ble, W. J. Kitchener, directing. 
These numbers were rendered with spirit and dash and 
werc warmly received. “March of the Kewpies” (Bick- 
ford), which followed was rendered by the Junior Mando- 
lin Ensemble. Other mandolin clubs coftributing selections 
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were; Horace Mann School—“Missouri Waltz” (Logan), 
Columbia University—“The Swan” (Saint-Saéns-Odell), 
Hawaiian Ensemble—“Song of the Shadows” (Kitchener) 
and “Angel Boy” ( Bickford). 

Solo numbers were supplied by Vahdah Olcott-Bickford, 
who was heard in her concerto romantica for guitar, For 
this admirable number, Mrs. Bickford received the first 
prize at the Grand Central Palace Italian Bazaar in 1916. 
Later Mrs. Bickford and her husband played their com- 
position, “The Story of the Strings,” a suite for mando- 
cello and guitar, which went extremely well. 

“Mignonette” (Godard), “Rosaline” (Rybner) and “Sec- 
ond Valse” (Godard) were the numbers played by the 
Lutina Trio. There were additional numbers by the Col- 
umbia University Glee and Mandolin Clubs and Harry 
Lawrence Hunt, tenor, who sang a group of Bickford 
songs. The audience was a good sized one. 


Pittsburgh Enjoys Recital by Olive Nevin 
Pittsburgh, Pa., April rr, 1918. 


The Twentieth Century Club fully appreciated Olive 
Nevin and her art yesterday afternoon. The singer has 
but lately come “home,” to make Pittsburgh her headquar- 
ters, after two seasons of concert success in many Eastern 
and Western cities. The large and enthusiastic audience 
that greeted her at the club proved Pittsburgh’s pride in 
her work. 

Miss Nevin possesses a most unusual soprano voice. 
The upper voice is brilliant and stirring and the lower 
register is equally fine. The listener fails at first to note 
the wide range because of the evenness and the full, round 
quality. 

The program was most interesting and required consider- 
able ability and unsual intelligence, to which the singer was 
fully equal. An admirable linguist, she displayed a mas- 
tery of four foreign languages. Thete were songs in Rus- 
sian, Norwegian, French and Italian, but best of all was 
the beautiful way in which she sings English. Seldom is 
the singing of English taken as a serious study, but ap- 
parently Miss Nevin has spent time on just this thing. 
Each word of every song was distinct and just right and 
could be heard without the slightest effort on the part of 
the listeners. This was, indeed, a treat. 

The last two groups were from American composers, and 
with her knowledge of the far Western desert she gave 
Gertrude Ross’ “Dawn in the Desert,” followed by Frank 
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La Forge’s “Coyote.” The last group was from the pen 
of Gena Branscombe. 


Carl Bernthaler played excellent accompaniments, 
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Third Liberty Loan 


OW DIVIsy 


TRADES COMMITTEE : 


) Uberty Loan Commitice, Second Federal Reserve District » 


% 








It is the function of the Advisory Trades Committee 
“Rainbow Division” to Organize the Various Business 
| Interests of New York into compact and efficient 
working unite to sell Liberty Bonds to themsecloes, , 











A_ group of Special Liberty Loan Com- 
mittees has been appointed covering the 
bi and professional activity of the 
city. This group is known as the Rain- 
bow Division and is composed of repre- 
sentative citizens, forming compact work- 
ing units to reach every firm and ind:- 
vidual in their lines to sell Liberty 
Bonds to themselves and thus demon- 
strate the patriotism of their respective 
groups. 








A Special Committee has been formed | 
with headquarters at 120 Broadway 
called the Advisory Trades Committee 
whose function is to assist in the organ- 
ization of the Special Committees mak- 
ing up the Rainbow Division. The Ad- 
visory Trades Committee also stands 
ready at all times to aid in every way 
possibl ¢ campaign of the members 
of the Rainbow Division. 
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President Wilson Addresses YOU: 

“To such a task (making the world 
free) we can dedicate our lives and our 
fortunes, ‘everything that we are and 
everything that we have, with the pride 
of those who. know that the day has 
come when Amefica is privileged to 
spend her blood and her might for the 
principles that gave her birth and hap- 
piness and the peace which she has 
treasured.” ; 








Secretary McAdoo Addresses YOU: 
“And so I beg you to devote yourselves 
with that patriotism and that eagerness 
to serve which is so characteristic of 
the men and women who devoted them- 
selves to these Liberty Loans in the 
past, to devote yourselves with renewed 
energy and renewed enthusiasm to these 
great tasks, and I know when you bring 
that sort of spirit, that sort of energy 
to the consideration of these problems, 
their solution cannot for one moment 
in doubt.” ~ 
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When Toscha Seidel plays with orchestra next 
winter, look out for doings of sensational interest. 
a ene 
Over $17,000 was realized at the big Italian bene- 
fit concert at the Metropolitan Opera House last 


Sunday evening. 
—_—e— 
A Jewish cantor in New York has refused an offer 
of $1,000 per night to sing with the Chicago Opera. 


He says so himself. 
; —_¢—— 
A dispatch from Salt Lake City states that 
Mischa Elman packed the great Mormon Tabernacle 
at his recent recital there. 


a 

Last Sunday afternoon, in Chicago, Eddy Brown 

was in opposition to his teacher, Professor Auer, for 

the first time. The young artist and the famous 

pedagogue were giving their concerts at the same 
time, 


a 
Seventeen elephants and six camels passed the 
Musica Courter offices on Monday in the Liberty 
Loan procession. The band did not play “L’Afri- 
caine” or “Aida” or “Lakmé” music, but instead 
gave Sousa’s swinging and always inspiring “Stars 
and Stripes Forever.” 
— ee 
The service flag in the press room at the Metro- 
politan Opera has had seven stars all winter, and 
now, at the season’s end, several more of the 
younger artists are going in for one branch or an- 
other of service, including Gilbert Gabriel, Paul 
Morris, Gilbert Welsh and Sigmund Spaeth. 


a i 

Major General Wood made an address recently 
at the workroom of the New York my Chapter 
of the Red Cross, in which he said: “We can win 
the war, but we cannot win it with a song, and we 
cannot get through it with a shout and a cheer. 
Everybody must do something, or the war will be 
lost. We have made no sacrifices yet comparable 
with those that are to come. It is going to take 
millions of dollars and several millions of men to 
achieve a victory in this great conflict. We are only 
at the beginning now. My word to you is save 
everything you can, produce everything you can, do 
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everything you can, deny yourselves everything you 
can, and we will make the world safe for democ- 
racy. ” 
—o———_ 

Already announcements are out for some of the 
activities of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
in 1918-19. At Carnegie Hall there will be twelve 
concerts on Thursday evenings, sixteen on Friday 
afternoons, four on Saturday evenings,and twelve on 
Sunday afternoons. Among the soloists to be heard 
are Heifetz, Hofmann, Zimbalist, Novaes, Rosen, 
Méré, Bauer, Elman, Leginska, Levitzki and others. 

commen eepinione 

A New York paper is authority for the state- 
ment that two little daughters of the Chinese Minis- 
ter to Cuba can sing all the verses of “The Star 
Spangled Banner” in their native language. Chi- 
nese is indeed the language in which many of us 
are in the habit of singing all the verses of “The 
Star Spangled Banner,” beginning: 

Oh, say can you see 

By the dawn’s early light 

What so chang a wah wah, etc., etc. 
——o—— : 

Much interest centers about Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
these days, chiefly in his newer capacity of con- 
ductor, and he looms prominently in the public eye 
as the possible director, so persistent rumor has it, 
of the Detroit, Boston and Cincinnati orchestras. 
Of course he cannot lead all three. It is almost 
sure that he will lead one of them. To guess which 
one, however, is a difficult matter, easy though it 
seems. At this writing no one knows, not even 
Gabrilowitsch himself. And if he did know, he 
probably would not tell, At any rate, he will estab- 
lish his claim to baton importance more firmly than 
ever tonight, April 18, at Carnegie Hall, when he 
gives the first of his three concerts there, the pro- 
gram consisting of Beethoven’s first symphony, and 
“Egmont” overture, Mozart’s D minor piano con- 
certo (played by Gabrilowitsch and conducted by 
Arnold Volpe) and Tschaikowsky’s “Romeo and 
Juliet” fantasie. 

‘setasichdliipentis 

The tremendous advance of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, with Leopold Stokowski at its head and an 
able and energetic management to push it, naturally 
has brought with it a much increased musical im- 
portance for Philadelphia. It has come to be recog- 
nized, with New York, Chicago and Boston, as the 
fourth of the quartet of cities in which new artists, 
American or foreign, should appear and submit their 
work to critical judgment before storming the rest 
of the country. Further proof of Philadelphia’s 
musical importance today is the establishment there 
of a new musical agency which will direct the activi- 
ties of several artists of both national and interna- 
tional prominence. Arthur Judson, of much ex- 
perience in the managerial line, is the founder of the 
new agency, which will be known as the Concert 
Management Arthur Judson, and his list of artists 
includes the Société des Instruments Anciens, with 
Henri Casadesus, its founder, soloist on the viol 
d’amour; Olga Samaroff, pianist; Povla Frijsh, 
soprano ; Magdeleine Brard, a French pianist ; Hans 
Kindler, cellist; Marcia van Dresser, soprano, and 
Maurice Dumesnil, pianist. Further Mr. Judson 
will introduce to America Alfred Cortot, one of the 
foremost of French musicians and a pianist of great 
ability. 

panmmaqsialpameontes 

Dr. Philander P. Claxton, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, has gotten himself into 
trouble with his lecture delivered at Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York. Charges of 
pro-Germanism were rampant after Dr. Claxton 
had finished his talk. One of his accusers was 
Director William P. Hornaday, of Bronx Zoological 
Garden, who had tried to prevent Dr. Claxton 
from speaking. The opposition aroused was chiefly 
due to the fact that the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion advocated the continuance of teaching the Ger- 
man language in our schools. He asserted that we 
are at war today with the Imperial German Govern- 
ment, and not with the German alphabet. In his 
reply, Dr. Hornaday said: “In my opinion any one 
who now advocates the teaching of German in our 
public schools is a friend of the Kaiser and the 
Huns, not of the United States and President Wil- 
son. The dividing line has been sharply defined. 
There is only one loyal course to choose; Dr. 
Claxton has seen.fit not to take it. I should regard 
a person as dangerous who continued to stand for 
the teaching of the language. Dr. Claxton must 
have no judgment at all if he says that we will need 
German after the war. People after the war will 
refuse to have anything to do with Germany or 
with Germans. Even now the sentiment against 
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them is growing, and a year from today it won’t be 
wise for any person to speak German.” 

conection raieenanin 

In order to be a minister of fine arts, one should 
know something about the fine arts. It is a fine art 
to make some persons believe one knows something 
about fine arts, but that is not the kind of a fine art 
necessary to fill satisiactorily the position of minis- 
ter of fine arts. 

All this is in relation to the question that comes up 
now and then, to have our government create the po- 
sition of an American minister of fine arts. Should 
such a thing come to pass, musicians must see to it 
that the minister of fine arts be one who has at least 
a glimmering of music, and, if possible, a large 
knowledge of it. At the present moment no such 
person has put himself forward as a candidate 
Whoever aspires to the position will be subjected to 
a searching examination of his fitness, and the Mu- 
SICAL Courter will be on hand in Washington to 
enter proper protest in case any unworthy aspirant 
puts himself forward to usurp powers that might 
put back musical art one hundred years in this coun- 
try. There is small chance, however, that the Unit- 
ed States Government will create a minister of tine 
arts now, and there is every reason to think that be- 
fore jt does so it will look thoroughly into the 
previous record, references, character, qualifications, 
and possible business motives of all seekers after the 
ministry portfolio. . —— 
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METROPOLITAN VALEDICTORY 


The New York season of the Metropolitan Opera 
comes to a close this week and the company will 
finish after eight performances in Boston next week. 
Notwithstanding the entire omission of the German 
repertoire, it has undoubtedly been a profitable sea- 
son from the financial standpoint. It cannot be said 
that there has been any noticeable advance in the 
artistic standard of the performances—(only one 
artist for star roles was new this year—Lazaro, the 
Spanish tenor), but the excellent level of former 
years has been maintained. One very encouraging 
feature has been the new prominence accorded the 
American wing of the company. There have been 
more American artists employed in first roles than 
ever before and they have made good. With such 
voices and vocal ability as the Americans bring to 
the company, it is hard to believe that there’ will 
ever again be a German troupe at the Metropolitan, 
for certainly the American artists now there can 
sing Wagnefin English, when the time comes, at 
least fifty per cent. better than the German artists 
who were dismissed last year could sing Wagner in 
German. Another encouraging feature was the suc- 
cess of the sole American opera presented, Cadman’s 
“Shanewis,” which turned out to be better adapted 
for the stage than any American work previously 
given at the Metropolitan. 

One more thing to the credit of the management 
is the complete fulfillment this year of the pre- 
season promises as to new works and revivals. The 
new operas were Mascagni’s spineless and bloodless 
“Lodoletta,” which even Caruso’s magnificent work 
helped to only a partial success ; “Marouf,” a very 
damp firecracker indeed ; and Cadman’s “Shanewis,” 
which—in theatrical parlance—“got over” despite a 
starless and all-American cast, two elements which 
would usually mean a very lukewarm reception at 
the Metropolitan. The big success among the novel- 
ties went to the perversion of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Le Coq d’Or,” which presents a combination of 
singing, dancing, pantomime and spectacle that went 
straight to the public heart. Then Henry F. Gil- 
bert’s ballet, “Dance in the Place Congo” won a 
legitimate success with its toe tickling rhythms and 
mob of dancers. 

The revivals included “The Daughter of the 
Regiment,” carried to renewed favor by the fine 
work of Frieda Hempel, Scotti and Carpi; “T 
Puritani”; “T.’Amore dei Tre Re” which did not 
take as well as on its original appearance several 
years ago; “Le Proghéte,” its musty measures 
brightened by Caruso, Matzenauer and Muzio and 
a magnificent production : and “Saint Elizabeth,” in 
which Florence Easton did as fine work as has been 
seen on the Metropolitan stage for years, but who, 
left to herself (St. Elizabeth, not Miss Easton) is too 
good to live. 

All in all, it was an interesting season. And if 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza gives us next vear as good a list 
of revivals and novelties (what about “Louise,” Mr. 
Gatti: and why not “Petrouchka,.” now that “Le 
Coa d’Or” did so well?) and engages all the new 
artists whom rumor names, including tenors Crimi. 
Charles Hackett and Tohnson-di Giovanni. we may 
look forward to one of equal interest next fall. 
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THOSE GREEKS AGAIN 


Those ancient Greeks, of whom we hear such 
glowing accounts from admiring worshippers now 
and then, were not always the prudent, prim, and 
proper persons friends would like to have us be- 
lieve. The girls did not dress in three yards of 
drooping satinette all white and glossy in the sun, 
and dance ring-a-ring-a-roses around marble foun- 
tains, with their bare feet cushioned in the grass. 
They did not carry languid lilies and stand with 
downcast faces like a Rossetti consumptive. Nor 
did they distribute tracts on ethics and child hygiene 
like a deputation from the Y. W. C. A., singing 
“Brighten the Corner Where You Are” the while. 

No doubt they brightened many a corner, after 
the manner of sundry girls, Greek and barbarian. 
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Photo by Clarence Lucas. 
AN ANCIENT HARP OR BARBITONE FROM A BAS-RELIEF. 


They were just human beings, nothing more or 
less. Archeologists and dried up explorers often 
get the idea that the inhabitants of ancient Greece 
were wholly superior to the modern nations of 
these degenerate days. They wanted us to believe 
that those little jars the girls of ancient Egypt car- 
ried were to catch their tears in when they wept. 
How those girls would have laughed till they cried 
if they heard an aged whiskered scientist with horn 
spectacles calling their rouge pots tear vases! And 
how the ancient Greeks would roar with “inextin- 
guishable laughter,” as Homer says, if they could 
see themselves portrayed by some of the modern 
girls who think they are just like Athenians. If the 
Patagonians in the year 4040 try to revive the cus- 
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Photo by Clarence Lucas. 
A GREEK INSTRUMENT ON THE WALL 
IN HERCULANEUM. 
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toms of ancient England and select “King Lear” 
and “Macbeth” as their models they will not be 
more wrong than are the Greek dancers of modern 
New York who take “Electra” and “Medea” as their 
standards of ancient Greek customs. 

Those two dramas which Margaret Anglin gave 
so splendidly a few weeks ago were as startling to 
the inhabitants of Athens twenty-three centuries ago 
as “Hamlet” and “Othello” are to us. 

We do not know what Greek music at its best was 
like, but we are certain that the lyre and flute which 
pictures have preserved would sound very thin and 
monotonous to us. The Greeks had a musical nota- 
tion of their own, and they thought more of rhythm 
than of melody. Says Abdy Williams: “The funda- 
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mental principles that underlie the art of rhythm, 
both in the simple forms that appeal to all, and in 
the more complicated designs that appeal to those 
of cultivated taste, were investigated by Aristoxenus 
with a remarkable degree of insight and keenness of 
perception. Greek musicians developed rhythm in 
certain directions further than we have done as yet.” 

A crowd of ancient Athenians would look very 
poorly dressed to us. Coarse homespun cloth of 
wool crudely dyed red, or blue, or brown, or left 
with its original hue of yellowish white, would but 
ill accord with the conception so many of us have 
of the costumes to be seen in the theatres of Sopho- 
cles, Euripides, and Aristophanes. 

A lifelike picture of old Greek life can be found 
in the fifteenth idyll of Theocritus. It describes 
four women going to the temple of King Ptolemy 
Philadelphus to a solemn religious festival of 
Adonis. Listen to the women talking two hundred 
and eighty years before the Christian era: 

Praxinoe—“ . Bring me my shawl, and put my 
hat properly on my head; properly. No, child (to her 
little boy). I am not going to take you; there’s a bogy on 
horseback, who bites. Cry as much as you like. I’m not 
going to have you lamed for life. Now we'll start. Nurse, 
take the little one and amuse him; call the dog in, and shut 
the street door. (They go out.) Good heavens! What a 
crowd of people! How on earth are we ever to get 
through all this? They are like ants: you can’t count 
them. My dearest Gorgo, what will become of us? Here 
are the Royal Horse Guards. My good man, don’t ride 
over meh Look at that bay horse rearing bolt upright; 
what a vicious one! Eunoe, you mad girl, do take care!— 
that horse will certainly be the death of the man on his 
back. How glad I am now, that I left the child safe at 
home. From the time I was a little girl I have 
had more horror of horses and snakes than of anything 
in Pree world. 

A Stranger—“Y. ou wretched women, do stop your in- 
cessant chatter! Like turtles, you go on for ever. They 
are enough to kill one with their broad lingo—nothing 


but a, a, a.” 
Gorgo—“Lord, where does the man come from? Whatis 


it to yon if we are chatterboxes? Order about your own 
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Photo by Clarence Lucas. 
AN ANCIENT CIRCUS DANCER SHOWING HER SKILL IN 
AVOIDING THE SWORDS. 
(From Smith's Dictionary of Antiquities.) 


Do you give orders to Syracusan women? If 
you want to know, we came originally from Corinth, as 
Belierophon did; we speak Peloponnesian. I suppose 
Dorian women may be allowed to have a Dorian accent.” 

Praxinoe—“ . We don’t the least care for you; 
pray don’t trouble yourself for nothing.” 

Gorgo—‘“Be quiet, Praxinoe! That first rate singer, the 
Argive woman’s daughter, is going to sing the Adonis 
hymn. She is the same who was chosen to sing the 
dirge last year. We are sure to have something first rate 
from her. She is going through her airs and graces ready 
to begin.” (Translated by Matthew Arnold.) 


We shall omit the solemn hymn, as that is the 
part which is usually quoted. We have chosen to 
give the everyday talk rather than the special hymn. 
The conversation sounds very much like that of our 
rural visitors to a recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, 
the year 1918. 
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Paul Morris, music critic of the New York 
Herald, has been appointed song leader at Camp 
McClellan, Anniston, Ala., by the National Com- 
mittee on Army Camp Music of the Commission 
on Training Camp Activities of the War Depart- 
ment. After graduating from the University of 
Wisconsin in 1910, Mr. Morris was director of dra- 
matic and musical productions in the University of 
Illinois. While in college, he led the Glee Club and 
during vacations conducted a band over the western 
Chautauqua circuit. After coming to New York, he 
became a member of the editorial staff of the Must- 
CAL Courter, which he left to accept the position of 
leading writer on musical subjects for the Herald. 
— = 


Geraldine Farrar, the operatic singer, sold bonds 
in front of the Public Library here last Monday 
noon after she had sung “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner” and received a rousing ovation. She also 
signed photographs of herself, and presented one to 


each purchaser of a $100 bond. 


21 
GOOD DAYS COMING 


Those calamity howlers who pull a long face and 
predict a disastrous musical season next year have 
not followed the history of music abroad since the 
war. Italy has kept on at her normal pace, except 
where military duties have withdrawn certain ar- 
tists from active participation in opera for a while ; 
but opera and daily bread are almost synonymous 
to the Italian and he continues to demand and enjoy 
both. In England and France, musical activites 
have increased instead of slackening. From Paris 
comes the report that never has there been such 
demand for good music. The soldiers in the city 
on furlough crave it. Proof of the fact is the recent 
revival of the Pasdeloup concerts: the establish- 
ment of this new series of symphony concerts in 
the French capital at this moment is indeed an en- 
couraging sign. In England music is booming 
Never have London and the provinces had so much 
opera as Beecham and others have been giving them 
in the last two seasons, and other music has flour- 
ished likewise. In fact, all over Europe the nervous 
strain engendered in every one by the war has 
brought a new and more extensive demand for the 
solace and relief which music best of all affords. 

\ discouraged attitude as regards music in Ameri 
ca next season is against all signs. To take, for 
instance, just one small district in the East: 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, is to establish a new con- 
cert course next season ; Scranton, in the same State, 
will add a second series to the one already existing ; 
and the Wilkesbarre course will add a number of 
concerts to its usual list. Does that suggest poor 
musical business ? 

On Monday morning this week we were sitting 
in the office of one of the New York musical 
agencies and the mail yielded no less than five 
signed and sealed contracts for concerts during the 
season of 1918-10, all at full prices. Does that 
look like bad business? We trow not. 

EE 


HIPPODROME MUSIC 


A very interesting article is printed in the New 
York Evening Globe, of April 9, with comments on 
the successful Sunday night concerts given at the 
Hippodrome this season. The screed tells, further- 
more, that a prominent group of New York im- 
presarios is negotiating with Charles Dillingham, 
manager of the Hippodrome, for an option on all 
the Sundays at that house next season. It is pro 
posed to give a series of Sabbath day concerts, for 
which the services of the following artists are to be 
secured: John McCormack, Galli-Curci, Alma 
Gluck, Efrem Zimbalist, Rosa Raisa, Jascha Heifetz, 
Frances Alda, Mischa Elman, Josef Hofmann, Fr- 
nestine Schumann-Heink, Pablo Casals, Percy 
Grainger, Harold Bauer, Anna Case, Margaret 
Matzenauer, Louise Homer, Mischa Levitzki, Lu- 
cien Muratore, Riccardo Stracciari, Mary Garden, 
Nellie Melba, Jacques Thibaud, Sophie Braslau and 
Toscha Seidel. 

John McCormack appeared five times at the big 
playhouse this season, and will make his farewell for 
the winter there on April 28. His intake at the 
Hippodrome probably will reach a combined gross 
of over $48,000, Galli-Curci’s receipts for three 
concerts were over $25,500. The Chicago Opera 
series of four Sunday concerts at the Hippodrome 
averaged well over $7.500 each. The receipts for 
the Alma Gluck and Efrem Zimbalist joint recital 
totalled over $8.000, while Rosa Raisa at her two 
recitals had total receipts of nearly $15,000 
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THE STRING QUARTET PRIZE 


The conditions governing the competition for the 
$1,000 prize offered by Mrs. F. S. Coolidge for a 
string quartet competition are as follows: 


Anv original composition for string 
elicible which has not been performed in public 

The score (if possible two copies of it) and the parts 
must be submitted before July 15, 1918 

The composer may sign his own name or adopt a nom 
de plume; in the latter case a sealed envelope containing 
the name and address of the composer must be enclosed 
with the manuscript. ‘ 

The prize winning composition will have its first per- 
formance at the Chamber Music Festival to be held at 
Pittsfield. Mass., during the second week of September 
1918, The composition which is adjudged by the jury to 
rank second in artistic merit will, if the composer con 
sents, also be performed at one of the festival concerts 

The award will be made by a jury of five, the favorable 
maiority of that number being necessary for a decision 
The members of the jury are Franz Kneisel. Frederick 
Stock, Kurt Schindler, Georges Longy and Hugo Kort- 
schak (as representative for the Berkshire String Quar- 
fet) 

The manuscripts are to be sent, and all communications 
addressed, to: Hugo Kortschak, 620 Aeolian Hall, New 
York City. 
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VARIATIONS 





By the Editor-in-Chief 


“Another” 
it happened at Carnegie Hall last Sunday after- 
noon, April 14, and lasted about two hours. Dur- 


ing that period of time the audience was privileged 
to hear another great new violinist, Of course he is 
young, Russian, Hebraic, and a pupil of Auer. His 
name is Toscha Seidel. 

When the lad stepped on the stage he faced a 
typical New York musical audience, curious, cynical, 
certainly more defiant than hopeful. Small, slight of 
stature, but very stockily built, bushy haired, and 
strong and sturdy featured—very Russian in ap- 
pearance—Toscha Seidel showed no trace of ner- 
vousness as he faced his inquisitors. His bearing 
was graceful, easy, self assured but not cocky. He 
took a long time to tune his violin and he did the 
work so that the audience hardly could hear it. The 
deliberate tuning seems to be an Auer nuance. It 
is a good one. It gives the player a chance to fix his 
composure and the audience an opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with his physical points and the 
cut of his clothes. 

When Seidel set his bow on the strings and im- 
mediately pulled a steady, sonorous, noble tone, in a 
phrasing line of remarkable breadth and surety, one 


felt at once that the youth was master of his craft. ° 


It was impossible to make such a calm, grandiose 
beginning without all kinds of marvelous qualities to 
follow. After thirty or forty measures we believed 
that our early estimate was likely to be final and we 
peered about surreptitiously to see what opinion the 
others were reflecting in their attitude. Heads nod- 
ded in approbation. Violinists nudged one another. 
Critics, eye to eye across the aisles, smiled and 
winked, “Another,” was the whispered comment to 
us from one of the best and most experienced musi- 
cians in New York, 

What he meant was that in the Vitale chaconne, 
Seidel exhibited such confidence, classical dignity, 
voluminousness and clarity of tone, accurate intona- 
tion, and musicianly phrasing, that he at once dem- 
onstrated his right to be classed with the leading 
young modern heroes of the violin. Added to those 
other qualities he revealed also an infectious measure 
of bounding vitality, unquestionable and deep emo- 
tional participation, and a bow arm of phenomenal 
strength, resource, and effectiveness. His climax 
and finale in the chaconne constituted the signal for 
a frenetic outburst on the part of his hearers and 
the applause was of the kind that a New York audi- 
ence thunders forth only when it has been touched 
and stimulated to the quick. It was not a so called 
“polite reception” ; it was a genuine and rare artistic 
triumph. 


Seidel’s Victory Clinched 


Kollowed the Tschaikowsky concerto. It proved 
further the exceptional attributes of this astonishing 
fiddling lad. There was nothing “pretty” in his 
playing. He did not coddle the concerto. He went 
at it with fine masculinity and yet with moving senti- 
ment, The cantilena was a string song imbued with 
color, heart, sensuousness. The finger and bow 
technic belonged to the dazzling order of mechanism. 
He goes at mechanical difficulties with the ardor 
and aplomb of an attacking warrior and he conquers 
convincingly, brilliantly. 

Roosevelt revived the word “pussyfoot.” Were 
he a musical critic he would say that Seidel is no 
musical pussyfooter. The rose leaves do not drop 
from his instrument; rather it emits sparks. A 
young Vulcan, if you like, a tiny Thor, but never a 
mooning sentimentalist, or a charmeur seeking to 
beguile the surface senses. 

We shall not harp on the things Seidel did with 
his winged bow, his steely, flying fingers, his sound 
rhythm, and his musical foundation; those are the 
things Auer seems always to impart to his gifted 
pupils. But we do wish to emphasize Seidel’s 
temperamental intensity, his sustained bigness of 
style, his poesy, and his virile drive. Those are the 
matters that Auer may be able to shape, but never 
to implant. 

We conceded Seidel his triumphs in the smaller 
pieces and did not remain to hear them, for he had 
taken us into capitivity with the chaconne and the 
concerto, We cared not how much sweetness and 


piquancy he put into the Chopin-Auer E minor 
nocturne, Elgar’s “La Capricieuse,” Sinding’s “Old 
Melodies,” Tor Aulin’s “Mazurka,” and Sarasate’s 


“Gypsy Airs.” 


We left with the impression of the big things 
Seidel had done. We considered him related in 
tendency, style, and execution, to the Kreisler-Ysaye 
family of violin art. 

Another pleasant experience we recorded in mem- 
ory was the very solid musical support rendered at 
the piano by Richard Hageman. He got organ ef- 
fects out of the piano in the chaconne, and in the 
concerto he accompanied like an orchestral con- 
ductor, which is an intricate and enviable achieve- 
ment. 

Combing the Stars 

Wearily the music critic of the New York Sun 
writes in his issue of April 14: 

Altogether too much is published about the opera house, 
the opera singers and their doings. 

And what is much worse is the attitude now held by an 
important part of the New York press, which seems to 
believe all matters touching on or appertaining to the opera 
to be of a hundredfold more importance than anything in 
the great and true world of musical art which lies outside 
the walls of this institution. This is a very great pity; 
indeed, it is lamentable, and the cause of music in this city 
is going to suffer seriously by reason of it. 

The Sun music critic refers to the Metropolitan 
Opera, of course, and he shows his sincerity by 
devoting his entire article of two columns to the 
activities of our temple of lyric art. He has done so 
frequently this winter and other winters. If the 
cause of music in this city is going to suffer from 
having opera and singers thrust into undue press 
prominence, the music critic of the Sun has been, and 
is, a prime offender in that respect. 

He is forever discussing operatic politics, con- 
tracts of singers, and such purely personal matters 
as how those vocalists breathe, use their glottises, 
diaphragms and other parts of their anatomy. He 
gives them public points and lessons and he metes 
out praise and scolding in an intimate way. He in- 
quires in his paper why Gatti-Casazza engages such 
and such a singer, does not engage another one, and 
gives so little opportunity to a third. When the 
singers issue their foolish little daily newspaper in- 
terviews about marriage, about the rise of a new 
dramatic phase in singing, about the war, about how 
much income tax they pay, about how to make coffee 
or what happened to them on a concert tour through 
the Mojave Desert, the learned and dignified Sun 
critic answers back in his earnest and powerful 
newspaper. It is, in truth, an edifying spectacle. 

And when ye towne musical gossipe is not 
haranguing the sing- 
ers, he is telling Otto 
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the effect that he does not like the “Star Spangled 
Banner” version which is used by the Metropolitan 
at all its performances. The Sun critic says that 
the version is an utterly vulgar, sensational and 
blatant one, because it has cheap rhythmic effects, 
and into “the land of the free” is thrust “a raucous 
high note by the first trumpet.” The Sun critic 
advises the Metropolitan to use the official and au- 
thorized version of our anthem made at the request 
of the Government by a committee of which John 
Philip Sousa, Walter Damrosch, Oscar Sonneck 
and others were members. 

We inform the Metropolitan and the Sun critic 
that it is not obligatory to play or sing the “official” 
version, and what is even more important, the of- 
ficial version was not made by all the members of 
the committee, was not submitted to all of them 
before publication, and is not now approved by all 
the members of that committee. 

The Times music critic does not agree with the 
Sun—as usual—on the subject of the anthem ver- 
sion played at the Metropolitan. Says the Times: 
“No recent opera performance has been without its 
patriotic moment of the playing of ‘The Star 
Spangled Banner.’ The opera orchestra 
was fortunate in having a good, simple ‘arrange- 
ment’ of the national air.” The one in use now 
at the opera house was made a great many years 
ago—on the occasion of the gala performance for 
Prince Heinrich of Prussia—by Mancinelli, if we 
are not mistaken. The Sun critic is right when he 
calls the arrangement needlessly complicated, and 
operatically ornate. 

Nahan Franko has made a splendidly effective or- 
chestration of “The Star Spangled Banner.” He is 
a native American and a good musician. Perhaps 
it would not be a bad idea on general principles to 
give his work a hearing at the Metropolitan in pref- 
erence to the adaptation of a foreigner. 


Operatic Communiqué 


At the Metropolitan Opera, which closes for the 
season next Saturday evening, the Allies won a dis- 
tinct victory this winter. Wagner has been driven 
back to the Rhine, Mozart has been permitted to 
poke his nose out of the trenches exactly twice, 
Flotow and Meyerbeer five times each and Liszt 
only four. Puccini scored highest with twenty per- 
formances, Verdi came next with nineteen, Mascagni 
eleven, Donizetti ten, Bizet seven and Leoni, Mous- 
sorgsky, Gounod, Rabaud, Massenet, Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff six each. Cadman and Gilbert, the Ameri- 
cans, rendered noble aid, the former with five per- 
formances and the latter with four. The season at 
the Metropolitan lasted twenty-four weeks. 

The casualties included “Madame Sans-Géne,” 
“Faust,” slightly wounded; “Lodoletta” and Ma- 
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we welcome him 
heartily to our point 
of view. We shall 
read his column with 
real interest hence- 
forth, considering the 
fact that it is no 
longer to concern it- 
self unduly with 
opera and opera 
singers. 
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rouf,” severely wounded; and “Puritani” and 
“Francesca da Rimini,”dead. 

Giulio Gatti-Casazza and the executive managers 
of the Metropolitan are to be congratulated whole- 
heartedly on the political tact and the artistic suc- 
cess with which they have conducted their 1917-18 
season, surely an unusual and difficult one. 
While no startling novelties were brought forth, 
they were not missed in these stirring war 
times, and the new “Marouf,” “Lodoletta,” “Le 
Coq d’Or,” “Shanewis,” “The Dance in Place 
Congo” and “St. Elizabeth” offered much of solid 
musical worth and of interesting contrast in style 
and workmanship. The high standard of excel- 
lence which has marked the Gatti-Casazza produc- 
tions for ten years was maintained consistently. The 
conductorship was attended to ably and appealingly 
by Messrs. Monteux, Moranzoni, Bodansky, Papi, 
Hageman and others. 


Franko’s Fine Fisticism 


Nahan Franko, leader of the McAlpin Hotel Or- 
chestra, was directing the organization one night last 
week when a German pianist, whom Mr. Franko 
had discharged some months ago, entered the room 
with a friend and seated hirhself at a table directly 
in front of the leader. According to report, the fol- 
lowing conversation took place: 

German-—Why have you so many Germans in your or- 
chestra, Franko? 

Franko—There are no Germans among my players. 

German—There are. 

Franko—You are mistaken. 

German—Don’t think you can fool anybody. 
orchestra is German, including yourself. 


The further accounts have it that Franko leaped 
from the platform like a flash and invited his tor- 
mentor outside to argue the issue at stake. The 
pianist and his friend did step out, and Mr. Franko 
without further ado gave both of them a severe 
thrashing. Eye witnesses state that the punishment 
was meted out with neatness and dispatch. 

It seems deplorable that a known American and 
patriot like Nahan Franko should be subjected to 
such an annoyance. His record before the war be- 
gan and since America entered the conflict are wel! 
known in this city, and he has been a liberal con- 
tributor to all war charities not only with donations 
of money, but also of his professional services. He 
was born in New Orleans, and reared and educated 
in this country. He has repeatedly offered his 
services to the Government, but they have not been 
accepted for the reason that there was no musical 
position in the army important enough for Mr. 
Franko to fill, the one post appropriate for him 
having been given to another great patriot and fine 
musician, John Philip Sousa. 

Mr. Franko is prepared to argue out the question 
of Americanism with any additional doubters, and 
to prove his arguments in the same way that he 
demonstrated them at the Hotel McAlpin last week. 


The whole 


Variationettes 


To us it is eloquent that Norma Talmadge, the 
movie actress, bought $200,000 worth of Liberty 
Bonds last week, while Henry Shradieck, the great 
violinst and teacher, who passed away a fortnight 
ago, left an estate of $1,500, to be shared by a 
widow and eight children. 

ere 


Max Smith points out in the American of last Sunday 
that Sascha Jacobsen, the excellent young American 
violinist, is not receiving his just due because he has 
not yet been invited to play with any of the Ameri- 
can orchestras, and especially not with those of his 
home town, New York. If Jacobsen were only an 
American, Mr. Smith asserts correctly, he would 
have no claim to such appearances, but he happens 
to be also a young artist of worth and dignity. The 
point is well taken. 

nee ; 

The Dallas (Tex.) Morning News (April 3) 
says that “the hushed chirping of tree frogs” was 
heard at Wynne Pyle’s concert. The chirps were 
outside, however, and the windows of the hall were 
open. 
eRe 

Everything helps the movie manager who is re- 
sourceful. This one advertises in the New York 
papers: “Caruso, Galli-Curci, Melba and John Mc- 
Cormack all on one bill could not turn away greater 
crowds than are being turned away at every per- 
formance of D. W. Griffith’s supreme triumph, 
‘Hearts of the World.’” 

ere 


“It happened in a Southern town,” Arthur Hart- 
mann related the other night, “after one of my re- 
cent appearances there. We were in a soda water 
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emporium, and I met a Dr. X., who asked me, ‘Mr. 
Hartmann, can you tell me just exactly what makes 
a Stradivarius violin so unique? I answered, 
‘Nothing simpler. If you can find another man in 
this country whose name is Woodrow Wilson, who 
was born exactly on the same date, day and place 
that Woodrow Wilson was, and is at the same time 
the President of the United States, you have the 
answer.’ To which the enlightened doctor replied, 
‘I see. I get you. But tell me, Hartmann, where 
is this fellow Stradivarius living now?’ Can you 
blame me for having taken a train out of that place 
at 4:15 a, m.” : 
RRR 

An advertisement in the Chicago Daily News of 
recent date: 
WHISTLING, VENTRILOQUISM, VOICE CULTURE, 
piano, banjo, mandolin, guitar, ukulele; wonderful re- 
sults in a few lessons, Daily, 9 a. m. to 9 p. m.; Sunday, 
10-3. Chicago Musical Seminary, 2828 Madison-st. Kedzie 
5497. Ad accepted for $5 toward course. 

nRe 

Alfred Hertz told us the other day how it feels 
to give a symphony program of two hours before an 
audience of 10,000 persons—and not at a camp. 
The conductor of the San Francisco Orchestra says 
that he liked the experience. He and Mrs. Hertz 
love California and are awaiting impatiently their 
departure from the metropolis next week to return 
to the sunshiniest of all the States. Mr. Hertz reports 
the San Francisco Orchestra in good financial shape 
with a substantial guarantee fund assured for next 


season, 
RRR 


A merry wight gaily jests: “I notice that the 
Woolworth 5 and 10 cent stores are to have a new 
branch opposite the Public Library, two blocks from 
the Musica Courter offices. Is there any truth in 
the report that a miniature stage is being erected in 
the rear room of the store and that 5 and 10 cent 
opera will be given thereon twice a day? If so, I 
have a list of singers whom I would like to recom- 
mend for the job, as they are not worth any more.” 

mn RR a 

Maggie Teyte was in Atlantic City the other day 
and dropped in with a party of friends at the Beaux 
Arts. <A jazz clarinetist held forth heartily and 
horribly. Miss Teyte crooked her finger at him as a 
summons and he came to her table. “Couldn’t you 
play that thing a bit more pianissimo,” she asked the 
jazzist. “Sure,” he responded, “anything to oblige 
a fellow musician.” “How did you know I am a 
musician?’ was Miss Teyte’s surprised query. “I 
knew it the minute you asked me to play pianissimo. 
The others always ask me to play softer.” 

RRe 

“Musical horses are not developing any end sea- 
son. weariness,” says M. B. H.; “for Egmont won 
at Bowie, Md., April 6, at odds of 27-10, again on 
April 11, at odds of 30-20, and Scarpia came in first 
at the same track on April 13, at odds of 19-5. That 
equine unfortunate racing under the name of ‘Doc- 
tor Muck’ is to-have his name changed.” 

RRe*e 

Conversation as any two little Russian boys are 
introduced to each other for the first time at a chil- 
dren’s party in Petrograd : 

Nascha—How do you do? 

Vascha (bashfully )}—How do you do? 

Nascha (after a pause )—What are you playing 
now? 

Vascha—The Brahms concerto, And you? 

Nascha—The Beethoven. 

Hostess (coming in)—Don’t be so serious, chil- 
dren. I'd like to see you play together. 

Nascha (slightly bored)—All right. Do you hap- 
pen to have the Bach double concerto for two violins 
about the house ? 

eRe, 
There’s gossip 


About Ossip. LEONARD LIEBLING. 


——_o---— 
A NEW DANIEL WEBSTER 


Daniel Webster, a teacher of harmony and piano 
playing in Davenport, Iowa, is apparently as full of 
patriotism as was the’other Daniel Webster of poli- 
tical renown. He has written a marching song 
called “The New Army” and composed new music 
for the words of “America.” He says: “Some day 
an American is going to be successful in having his 
setting of our American Hymn made official.” We 
hope that Daniel Webster is right, but we think that 
the Government will not make a hymn official until 
it has been learned and sung by the nation. The 
first requirement then is to get the hymn known by 
the people at large. There are many composers of 
national hymns at present, but nothing in particular 
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has happened anywhere to make the new hymns 
popular. We do not wish to discourage composers, 
but we might as well tell them that it takes time for 
a hymn to become national. “The Star Spangled 
Banner” hardly got a recognition for fifty years. 
The Civil War first made it prominent half a cen- 
tury after the words were written. 

We gladly call our readers’ attention to Daniel 
Webster’s setting of “America” and to the “New 
Army” marching song, not only because the music 
is better than so many of the new hymns and 
marches, but in part because the lowa composer 
says: “These be serious and troubled times, Any- 
thing we can do to help our country and our sol- 
diers in any way is our sacred duty, always. I am 
doing it, locally, in every way possible.” Those 
sentiments are worthy of the statesman who had the 
same name as the musician of Davenport, Iowa. 

eT mee 
VERACITY IN ARPEGGIOS 

John Spencer, D. 1D., has already had the distine- 
tion of being quoted in the columns of the Musica. 
Courier. We are generous enough to add to his 
posthumous glory by reprinting his beautiful de- 
scription of the effect of harp playing on an idiotic 
Dane. 

Two hundred years after his reverence had passed 
on to that better land where men of his protession 
cease to be of service, another Spencer, with the 
prefix of Herbert, also wrote on music and musi- 
cians. But Herbert Spencer, who was the prosaic 
product of a coldly scientific age, never soared into 
the empyrean of fancy as did the Rev. John Spen- 
cer, D. D., when he published his “Things New and - 
Old,” in 1658. 

There was in the King of Denmark’s court one that 
played on the harp so exceedingly well that it was said 
he could put men into what passion he listed, though it 
were into fury and madness. One desirous to make the 
trial would needs hear him, but so that divers gentlemen 
standing aloof out of hearing should be ready to come in 
and stay the music if they saw him in any distemper. 
Things thus ordered, the musician began to play; and 
first he struck so deep and sweet a note that he put the 
man into dumps, so that he stood like one forlorn, his 
hat over his eyes, his arms across, sighing and lamenting. 
Then the musician began a new note, and played nothing 
but mirth and devices, when the man began to lose his 
dumps, and fell a-dancing; but in the third place the 
harper so varied his notes, and by degrees so wrought 
upon the man according as he saw him incline, that from 
dancing he brought him to shouting, until he grew frantic, 
and slew four of his friends that came to stay him. 

Now we understand what Hamlet meant when 
he said that “something is rotten in the state of 
Denmark.” 

We might have understood the report if the re- 
porter had reported that the man was annoyed when 
the harper began to twang his strings, that he 
shouted at him, and that he finally slew him, but we 
cannot swallow the yarn J. S., D. D., has spun. 
Harps past, present, and to come never did or will 
have the power to work miracles. Harper’s Mag 
azine please copy. 

——— 

Several weeks ago a quotation in the Musica. 
Courier (“Variations”) made Rudolph Ganz say 
that he considered the “Meistersinger” prelude as 
embodying musically the typical Prussian spirit of 
arrogance and militarism. As a matter of fact, the 
statement was made by Mr. Godowsky, and not by 
Mr. Ganz. The latter has been credited frequently 
with rabid anti-German opinions in music which he 
does not hold, for he observes a rigid demarcation 
in his own mind between music and politics. He is 
a strong pro-Ally in this war, but he is also pro- 
music where the masterpieces of the great composers 
are concerned. The proof that he could not have 
made the “Meistersinger” statement is contained in 
his witty refutation wherein he says: “How can | 
tell what was in the mind of any composer when he 
wrote his music? The only composer about whom | 
can speak in such matters is Rudolph Ganz.” 


——- @--—-- 

Schelling, Schlegel, de Stael, George Eliot and 
several other writers have been accused of saying 
that architecture is frozen music. We make the 
perfectly original remark that if the Singer building 
in this pleasant burgh thawed out into music the 
higher parts would be beyond the reach even of 
Sister Mary Jane, whose top notes were reputed to 
be so wonderfully potent a few years ago. 

etnias 

Stravinsky, Strauss, Scriabin, Schénberg, Satie 
and Scott—what cabalistic significance has the letter 
S for the disciples of the ultra-modern, the impres- 
sionistic, cubistic, symbolistic ? 

suctemranudlibitienialeg 

The sensuous reviewer of music is rapidly suc- 

ceeding the statistical critic of music. 4 














THE BYSTANDER 





All About a Circus 


Those who know Theodore Bauer nowadays, the digni- 
fied and urbane gentleman at the head of the concert and 
operatic department of one of the big talking machine 
companies, would hardly think of him in connection with 
a circus, But there was a time, quite a goodly number of 
years ago, when Friend Theodore was very intimately con- 
nected with one, for his intimate knowledge of many lan- 
guages won him the position of assistant press representa- 
tive of the Barnum & Bailey show on its first famous trip 
through Europe. Over there they have permanent cir- 
cuses in some of the great capitals, playing every day for 
a good part of the year in large buildings specially built 
for the purpose; but the tent show was something entirely 
new and even the Jarger of the provincial cities had never 
seen anything more than a tawdry one ring affair, travel- 
ing in horse drawn vans, until Barnum & Bailey came 
along. The consequence was that the circus was what is 
known in theatrical parlance as a “riot” wherever it ex- 
hibited. With a couple of easy chairs and an equal num- 
ver of cigars for scenery, the Bystander induced Theodore 
to tell tales of the road the other evening, and they are so 
good that some of them shall be set down here, though the 
element of music—speaking within bounds—is compara- 
tively inconspicuous. 

+ ” > ££ » 


rhe circus took its whole equipment along to Europe, 
cars and all, Landing was made at Hamburg, and at the 
Altona shops, near there, continental trucks were fitted onto 
the American cars, both freight and passenger. Inciden- 
tally, the German and Austrian governments, pursuing their 
well known policies of efficiency, sent along regular details 
of officers from the Transportation Service with the circus, 
and they learned many new things about the rapid handling 
of men and materials, which have been put to good use in 
this war. James Bailey himself traveled with the show as 
director. His long experience in the open had made a re- 
markable weather prophet of him and his eagle eye saved 
the circus many a doilar. He would stroll out of his pri- 
vate tent in the morning of a perfectly quiet, pleasant day, 
cock his eye at the horizon, ruminate a few minutes, and 
then perhaps say to old Pop Maclean, head canvasman, 
“Pack up, Pop.” Pop, having had experience with Mr. 
Bailey's uncanny powers many times before, would start in 
on the big top and in an hour or so every stitch of canvas 
would be on the cars, Nine times out of ten, by the time 
for the performance a violent storm would come along that 
would have done much more damage to the circus than the 
receipts of the abandoned performance could have com- 
pensated for, 
- *_ *+ * * © 
The personnel of the circus was entirely American, can- 
vasmen and all, except for a few supers. The artists 
traveled in regular American Pullmans, which were (and 
still are) entirely strange to European railroads. Jumps 
were short from town to town, the circus train moving in 
four sections, with the Pullmans last. The arrival of the 
trains was regularly advertised, and it seemed as if half 
the population of the towns turned out to greet the circus. 
Polyglot Theodore was official glad-hander for the show, 
and the hardest part of his job was to turn out each morn- 
ing immediately on the arrival of the Pullman section to 
greet the local press, always present in force. The circus 
being such a novelty, it was accorded many privileges 
which had never before been extended. The archbishop of 
Koenigsberg, for instance, permitted the erection of a 
great twenty-four sheet stand for bills all around his fa- 
mous cathedral, except before the front door, and was very 
well satisfied with two seats for one performance in return, 
They didn’t even leave a space for him to enter the cathe- 
dral through his private door until he mildly suggested that 
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he would like to do so, whereupon a little door was cut 
through the bill board as a special favor—and covered with 
an extra three sheet. 

“* * * & 

One of the funny incidents occurred at Tour, in France. 
After the show a tall, well dressed Frenchman came into 
the office tent and asked, in French, of course, for the 
director, Mr. Bailey’s private secretary, a little bit of a 
man named Freund, came up to the stranger, bowed po- 
litely, and said, “Monsieur, je suis a vous.” Without a 
word the Frenchman drew off and hit Freund a blow in 
the face which knocked him head over heels, clear across 
the tent, under the canvas and out into the free air. The 
other men in the tent, including Brother Bauer and W. 
B. Macdonald, ex-manager of Arthur Hackett and now 
with the British Army, who was also with the show, 
swarmed upon the belligerent stranger and secured him, 
while somebody ran for a gendarme. After the French 
limb of the law had succeeded in securing an explanation, 
it turned out that the energetic Frenchman had gone up 
to the ticket wagon and laid down a twenty franc piece, 
asking for a five franc seat; but the pressure of the line 
behind him was so great that he was pushed away before 
he could pick up his fifteen francs of change—it may have 
been that the ticket seller was a little slow, accidentally 
on purpose; one must make an honest living some way— 
and when he started to make a row and push back to the 
window the circus police kindly but firmly escorted him 
to the tent entrance, as his ticket was perfectly visible 
and they could not and would not understand his explana- 
tions. So he sat on the bleachers, crowded in, during the 
whole show, his internal heat going up steadily to the 
boiling point, and finally resolved to take personal satis- 
faction on the proprietor of the show. They picked little 
Freund up, brought him back into the tent, and dusted him 
off and then everybody, except Freund, went off into 
paroxysms of laughter, led by Mr. Bailey, who seemed 
to think the fact that the blow was intended for him was 
one of the best jokes in the world, and presented the 
Frenchman with two box seats for the next performance. 

One day at Laibach the business staff was lunching to- 
gether in a little hotel near the grounds, when a rather 
rusty looking priest who was at another table, reasoning 
correctly that the strangers must belong to the circus, came 
over and entered into conversation. He explained that 
he had been stationed for many years at a little inacces- 
sible parish, back in the mountains, a twenty-five-mile jour- 
ney by shank’s mare away from Laibach. Even his mother’s 
funeral had failed to induce him to undertake the journey 

-but he had succumbed to the countryside talk of the 
circus and walked in for the first time in eighteen years. 

*_ *+ * * * 


Then there was the incident of the needed umbrella 
Friend Bauer came out of the office tent one day to fina 
it raining heavily, and his umbrella half a mile away in 
the Pullman, “Joe,” said he to the colored “office boy,” 
“how about an umbrella?” “Suah, Mr. Bauer, Ah’ll git yer 
one,’ ’ answered Joe, and trotted away toward the big tent. 
“Where are you going?’ Bauer called after him. “There 
are no umbrellas there. They’re all down in the train.” 
“Never you min’, sah!” Joe called back. So Bauer, scent- 
ing an adventure, trotted after him in the rain. Joe dodged 
under the canvas side of the big tent and our interested 
friend after him. There was Joe, parading about under 
the bleachers and inspecting the tips of the various um- 
brellas that hung down through between the rows. Select- 
ing the best looking one, he closed his hands quietly around 
it and with one short, sharp tug, that umbrella disappeared 
forever from the sight of its owner, crowded in between 
neighbors beside, before and behind him and without the 
remotest possibility of discovering where his umbrella had 
gone, let alone of recovering it. It’s not expensive to keep 
dry if you're a circus man, 

* * * * * 

Well, I’m afraid the musical part of this circus story 

will have to go over to 1iext week. Byron Hacet. 





WHAT THE JURY THINKS 


[Editor’s Note: The roy! examples are excerpts 
of criticisms taken from the dail: ily papers of New York 
City, and are literal quotations, with not one word added 
or changed by the compiler.] 


Maurice Dambois (Cello Recital) 


Sun Tribune 
His tone is not always pure. Mr. Dambois draws a lovely 
tone from his instrument. 
Times lobe 
Marcel Charlier assisted at the L. T. Gruenberg played his 
piano, accompaniments. 
Herald un 
A large audience enjoyed it The audience was of fair size. 
(program). 
Schola Cantorum 
Evening World Herald 
It is highly trained and well The tenor section was not up 


balanced. to the standard of the others. 


Letz Quartet 


Sw Tribune 
It (the playing) has precision Some of the playing last night 
and unanimity, as well as gen- was atrociously rough. 

erally good intonation to com- 

mand praise. 


Maud Powell (Violin Recital) 


Byening Post Evening World 
She was in prime condition, Her work yesterday was not 
uniformly of high quality. 


Jascha Heifetz (Violin Recital) 


American Globe 
Grieg’s sonata in C minor, opus It (Grieg sonata) was played 
45, could neve been interpreted superbly. 
more inspiringly by half a dozen 
violinists of far smaller calibre 


than Heifetz. 
Adele Braden (Song Recital) 


Sun Times 
She revealed a small and col- She showed agreeable voice. 
orless voice, not certain in plac- 


ing or intonation. 
Sun 
(See above) 


Evening Sun 
Her voice is strong and often 
full of broad tone. 


Rosa Raisa (Song Recital) 


American b Tribune 
To judge from the _intelli- It is a question whether her 
gence, the imagination, the in- art extends into the more exact- 
tensity and concentration of ing domain of the Lied. 
feeling, the fervor and passion, 
the charm and humor, which she 
brought to these  selections— 
Mme. Raisa has as notable qual- 
ifications for the concert plat- 
form as for the ratic stage. 
Evening World Sun 
She has the voice, she has She cannot be called a consum- 


the art. mate vocal artist. 
“Le Prophéte” (Metropolitan) 
World Americ 


Mr. Bodanzky was not uni- Mr. Bodanzky TenGantel with 
formly successful in securing zeal and authority. 
the desired co-ordination of his 
various musical units. 


“Shanewis” (Metropolitan) 


World Evening Mail 
“Shanewis” had its second On the thi hearing, the 
performance on any stage in good points in ms Cadman’s 
the Metropolitan last night. two-act opera. 


Margaret Matzenauer (Song Recital) 


Globe World 
In an old Italian air by Cal- Save for exaggeration of Han- 
dara, operatic in its noble consti- del’s Bey 2 Piu Care” and 
tution, she did her finest singing _ the la dara, her achieve- 
of the afternoon. ment had little which did not 
command the re 


Rosa Raisa (Song Recital) 


Evening World 


Evening Sun 
Her singing was uscottoting 


The Chicago ra’s dramatic 
soprano sang at a best, toa Cieoameerting 


Tribun 
She showed last night that Mme. Raisa did not seem to be 
she is becoming master of her in the best of vocal form. 


voice. 
American 


Heral: 
In all she was eit % She was not nearly in as good 
ing. form 08 at either of two previous 
recitals. 


Mischa Levitzki (Piano pai 
His ability ™ “ye | his interpre- 


tations as a whole give his play- 
ing a markedly personal quality. 


Evening Post 
There is not mee individualit ty 
pe in this young pianist’s 
playing 
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I SEE THAT— 


Johann Gustav Emil Sjoegren is dead. 

Ernst Kunwald celebrated his fiftieth birthday at the in- 
ternment camp in Fort Oglethorpe. 

Lieutenant Fitzhugh W. Haensel has returned from active 
service in France. 

Gaylord Yost will play the Burleigh concerto. 

Annie Louise David filled 170 engagements with Mme. 
Bernhardt. 

Joseph Bonnet is making a Southern tour. 

Margaret Wilson and Evan Williams helped to dedicate 
Denver’s huge organ. 

Mariska Aldrich will Teeth this summer. 

Paul Althouse occupied a position in the chemical depart- 
no of a large iron works after graduating from col- 
ege. 

London heard a new Holbrooke work. 

Beecham is to revive “Tannhauser” at the Drury Lane 
Theatre, London. 

The German (Arion) singing hall in New York is to 
house American soldiers. 

Rhene-Baton is to conduct the Pasdeloup concerts, Paris. 

The father of Maurice Renaud is dead. 

Maud Powell says it is possible to please the public with- 
out lowering the ideals. 

The Paris Figaro wants to know if it is permissible to 
play the piano during an air raid. 

Two sons of Theodore van Yorx have been wounded on 
the French battle front. 

Maurice Dambois composed his first work at the age of 
twelve. 

Clarence Whitehill sang to an audience of 300,000. 

Mana Zucca’s “Poem Heroique” will appear on the pro- 
grams of Levitzki, Adler, Rubinstein and other pianists 
next season, 

Frances McCollin won the Clemson gold medal. 

Louis Siegel’s Stradivarius has been stolen, 

Anna Case has volunteered to sing for the soldiers in 
France, 

There were four murders in one evening at the Metropoli- 
tan last Monday night. 

Frank Laird Waller has been appointed song leader at 
Camp Grant. 

Camille Chevillard conducted the first audition of Auguste 
Chapuis’ “Tableaux Flamands.” 

Claudia Muzio’s first appearance was as Manon in Mas- 
senet’s oO » 

Blanche da Costa has made six appearances with three 
leading orchestras this season. 

The Metropolitan gave thirty-two different operas this 
season. 

Geraldine Farrar sang “The Star Spangled Banner” in 
front of the New York Public Library. 

Last Sunday Eddy Brown played in opposition to his 
teacher, Leopold Auer, in Chicago. 

Over $17,000 was raised at the Metropolitan Italian benefit 
concert. 

The Judson Concert Management, of Philadelphia, will 
control important artists, 

Alys Michot is here. 

There are to be three Puccini premiéres soon in Rome. 

Mario Sammarco’s sons have been decorated for valor. 

Frances Alda sang a splendid au revoir to the Metropoli- 
tan in “Marouf. 

Frieda Hempel made her talking machine record debut last 
Monday. 

Maud Allan is suing a London publisher for libel. 

Oscar Saenger lectured on voice culture in Boston. 

A Jewish cantor refused $1,000 a night to sing with the 
Chicago Opera Association, 

Aurelio Giorni left after his recital last Sunday to report 
for military duty. 

Paul Morris (S been appointed song leader at Camp 
McClellan. 

Harvard University will give a concert of Debussy music 
in honor of the late composer. : 

The new Brokaw studios are in the Winne Building, 
Wichita, Kan. 

The New York Symphony Orchestra gave a concert at 
Camp Quantico. 

The Philadelphia Operatic Society will give the premiere 
of Heckscher’s “The Rose of Destiny.” 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra subscribed $10,000 to 
the third Liberty Loan. 

Claude Gotthelf has recovered from the measles. 

The Witherspoon studios are to be moved. 

Oakland, Cal., opened a Little Art Theatre. 

There is to be no music festival in Wichita, Kan., this 
year. . 

San Francisco’s opera has been resumed, 

Leopold Godowsky will teach in San Francisco in addi- 
tion to Los Angeles, this summer. 

Mme. ig was given a loving cup at her Los Angeles 
recita 

The Los Angeles Gamut Club celebrated its fourteenth 
birthday, April 3. 

Edgar Stillman Kelley will be one of the judges for the 
National Federation of Musical Clubs’ $5,000 prize 
oratorio composition. 

Emerson Whithorne is the composer’s real name. 

Mrs. F. S. Coolidge offers a $1,000 prize for a string 
quartet. 

John Towers is active musically at the age of eighty-three. 

The first complete catalogue of Harold Flammer, Inc., has 
been issued. 

Orville Harrold has earned $11,000 for the Red Cross. 

Paul Tietjens is the champion lightless pianist. 

Lili Boulanger is dead. 

The wife of Secretary of War Baker sang in Cleveland. 

Cecil Fanning and H. B. Turpin are making their annual 
tour of California. 

—_ Grainger played for the Brooklyn Music School 

ttlement. 

Elsie Baker will teach. 

A pupil of Maurits Leefson won the Philadelphia Music 
Club prize. 

Ethel Leginska is a pupil of Leschetizky, 

Roderick White has received his commission as second 
lieutenant in the Aviation Corps. H. R. F, 
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The Ganapol School of Musical Art 


_ The Ganapol School of Musical Art, Detroit, Mich., has 
issued an attractive year book of forty-six pages, in which 
it states the aims of the school, the courses of study, 
members of the faculty, calendar; in fact, all of that data 
adequate to a booklet of this character. There are also 
interesting drawings and photographs of the interior of 
the school; also a photograph of Boris «L. Ganapol, the 
director. Mr. Ganapol, the head of the vocal department, 
is recognized as one of the foremost teachers of voice. 
Mrs. Boris L. Ganapol, of the piano department, holds a 
unique position in the community as pianist and teacher. 
The faculty is efficient, and there is a long list of 
members. 

The Ganapol School of Musical Art was founded in-the 
fall of 1900 with but three teachers; now there are about 
fifty members on the faculty, which speaks well for the 
growth and the aim of the idioeh, which is, to quote: “The 
aim of the school has not been to emphasize the quantity 
of graduates, but the quality, and to this end, few of the 
great numbers of students attending have been granted 
certificates or diplomas. ‘The satisfaction of knowing that 
the institution is sending forth, not merely graduates, but 
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LILLIAN GORDON (left), FREDERICK BOOTH- 
ROYD AND NICOLA THOMAS, 

Of the Ganapol School of Musical Art, Detroit, 

ad Mich., snapped in front of the school. 
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ripe musicians, encourages the management to still with- 
hold its certificates of approval from all except those who 
have the ability and willingness to master thoroughly their 
respective subjects.” 


Sundelius-Seydel Recital 

Marie Sundelius, soprano, and Irma Seydel, violinist, are 
to give a joint recital program before the Rubinstein Club, 
New York, April 20. Mme. Sundelius will sing some op- 
eratic arias and songs by French, Norwegian and Ameri- 
can composers, while Miss Seydel is to play a movement 
from Saint-Saéns’ B minor concerto and shorter numbers 
by Debussy, Saenger, etc. Wilfrid Pelletier will be at the 
piano. 


Rechlin Organ Recital, April 25 


Edward Rechlin, the American organist, whose tours 
have taken him as far as the distant West, will give a re- 
cital at Aeolian Hall, New York, Thursday evening, April 
25. A feature of the recital, which figures very modestly 


KIMBALL 


BUILDING - CHICAGO 
HOME OF MUSIC 
Concert Hall—seating 500. 

Ideal location— Modern equipment— 
“Remarkable acoustics” 
Rehearsal Hall—5th floor—seating 150 
Practice Rooms—Pipe Organ 
’ Inquire Office of Building 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


on the program as “Improvisation,” will be this organist’s 
spontaneous improvising on a theme to be suggested by 
the audience. One who has heard him says that his mas- 
ter, Guilmant, would be proud of his American pupil in 
this specialty. It is recalled that Guilmant did this om his 
American tour a quarter of a century ago, so that Mr. 
Rechlin, who is American born (with, on the side, a sum- 
mer home in the Catskills), is following in Guilmant’s foot- 
steps. The program is as follows: Fantasie and fugue, C 
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EDWARD RECHLIN, 2 
Organist. = 


il 
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minor, and adagio, Bach; largo, Corelli-Guilmant; gavotte 
and musette, Faulkes; “Morceau de Concert,” Guilmant; 
improvisation (audience suggested themes) ; “Chant Negre,” 
A. Walter Kramer ; melody, A flat major, Reuter; berceuse 
and “Morceau Characteristique,” Edward Rechlin; toccata, 
fifth symphony (by request), Widor. 


Eleanor Cochran on Tour 


Eleanor Cochran, the gifted young American soprano, is 
enjoying a most successful tour of the South, where her 
excellent art and delightful personality have made her a 





ELEANOR COCHRAN, 
Soprano. 


general favorite. The entire spring and a part of the 
summer will have passed ere this seemingly indefatigable 
singer completes this present tour. Everywhere she is re- 
ceived with a cordiality which is unmistakable, her audi- 
ence uniting in her praise. At her Norfolk (Va.) concert 
the boys of the army and navy came in a body to beg her 
to sing for them at chapel on Sunday, but owing to the 
difficulty of train connections she was obliged to leave Nor- 
folk before 8 in the morning, and consequently was obliged 
to forego that privilege. Among the other cities where 
Miss Cochran is singing for the boys are Charlotte, N. C.; 
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CORA ANDERSON 


PIANIST 
Chicago Recital 


Cort Theatre, April 21, 1918 


Management: - - F. Wight Neumann 











ORGAN RECITAL 


Epwarp RECHLIN 


American Organist 


Aeolian Hall, New York 
Thursday, April 25, 1918 8:15 P. M. 


Management: MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
Seats, 75 cents to $2.00 











THE THIRD CONCERT OF THE SOCIETY 


OF 
AMERICAN MUSIC OPTIMISTS 


MANA ZUCCA, Founder and President 
Will take place Sunday, April 21st, at 3 o’clock 


Grand Ballroom, Hotel Marseilles, 103rd Street ard Broadway, 
New York 


PROGRAM 
I. Piano Soli: 


MEE. sectors Co nasebesneddeceee 


..Joseph Zoeller, i 
Valse Caprice 


Joseph Zoeller, Jr. 


Composer at the piano 


II. Soprano Soli: 
Spring EE OO Pere Hallett Gilberté 
An Evening PE Raethecdceces : .. Hallett Gilberté 
Laughing Song ....ccesss.eee: .. Hallett Gilberté 
Florence Otis 
Composer at the piano 
III, Violin Soli: 


Maximilian Pilzer 


PEE wa vegewecbeccccese 
PRMGIUNE cs ccecccvcesccccs Maximilian Pilzer 
Walts Caprice cccccscccces Maximilian Pilzer 
NEE. Fe tuewzsceses cc Maximilian Pilzer 
Maximilian Pilzer 
Dorothy Pilzer at the piano 


IV. Mezzo-soprano Soli: 
Recessional 
Magdalen 
Mine Arms Are Empty 

arie Stone-Langston 
Virginia Snyder at the piar 
V. Baritone Soli: 


Cee eee seereees 


.. Fred S. Stopper 
Fred S. Stopper 
Fred S. Stopper 


Forever and a Day ..... Hallett Gilberté 
You Is pad as Sweet ....... Hallett Gilberté 
Devil’s Love Song ........ . Hallett Gilberté 
Charles Norman Granville 
Composer at the piano 


KNABE PIANO USED 

















Spartanburg, S. C.; Greenville, C. C., etc. She is quite as 
great a favorite with them as with her regular audiences 


Frances McCollin Wins Medal 
The Clemson Gold Medal and the $50 prize offered by 
the H. W. Gray Company for the best anthem submitted 
to the American Guild of Organists was awarded to 


Frances McCollin, Philadelphia, by unanimous verdict in 
favor of her anthem, “The Lord Is King.” 

Miss McCollin was born in Philadelphia, October 24, 1802 
she studied piano, organ and composition with D. D, Wood 


1906, she won 


W. W. Gilchrist and H. A. Matthews. In 











OPPORTUNITIES 





VIOLINIST SEEKS POSITION—PU- 
PIL OF YSAYE, RECOMMENDED 
BY MUSIN AND OTHER EMINENT 
VIRTUOSI. VERY SUCCESSFUL 1N 
THE WEST, FOR REASONS OF 
HEALTH DESIRES CONNECTION 
IN EAST OR SOUTH. CONSERVA- 
TORY, INSTITUTION, OR SMALL 
CITY WHERE THERE ARE GOOD 
PROSPECTS. ADDRESS “P. N. M.,” 
CARE OF MUSICAL COURIER, 437 
FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


STUDIO TO SUBLET.—An attractive, 
well furnished studio, situated at Broad- 
way and 56th street, may be sublet in the 





mornings from 9 to 12 a, m. or after- 
noons from 2 to 5 p. m. Very reasonable 
arrangement can be made. All conven- 
iences, including telephone. Address 
“V. D.,” care of Musicat Courier, 437 
Fifth avenue, New York. 





DISTINCTIVE STUDIOS TO LET, in 


an admirably conducted studio building. 
Furnished and unfurnished. Steinway 
pianos. Studios may be leased now for 
October. Attractive summer rates to stu- 
dents and teachers who will be in New 
York during the summer. Also have an 
exceptionally large studio which may be 


used for concert and recital purposes. 
Centrally located and convenient to all 
points in the city. 
invited and studios cheerfully 
Vanderbilt Studios, 174 Madison Ave., at 
33d St, New York City. 
Murray Hill 9286. 





A BEAUTIFULLY FURNISHED, large 


studio for rent for one or more days 
week; also parlor room for receiving 
pupils and for receptions. ; 4 

location in center of restricted residential 
district. Apply “G. M. S.,” care of Must- 
cAL Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New York. 





first prize for an anthem “O Sing Unto the Lord” (Manu 
script Music Society of Philadelphia), and in January of 
the present year the Matinee Musical Club prize $100 
for “The Singing Leaves,” a three-part cantata for women 
voices. Ditson & Co. have recently published “The Sleep 
ing Beauty,” her cantata for women’s-voices, which is t be 
given public performance in Philadelphia by the luryd 
Chorus under the baton of Arthur D. Woodruff 
AMERICAN CONCERT PIANIS1 
distinguished and national reputation w 
Personal inspection accept position as visiting 
shown. piano department in scho ’ 
night’s trip of New York. Can t n 
Telephone, limited amount of time Addr | 
H.,” care of Musica, Courter, 437 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 
FOR SALE—Mason & Hamlin $1050 Baby 
days a Grand Piano, Mahogany Case Thor 
oughly examined and guaranteed in per 
Convenient fect condition including cas¢ Excep 
tional tone. Has had very little us 
Price $575. Phone Mrs. Fink Broad 
6800. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


MATZENAUER STIRS AUDIENCE 
IN SYMPHONY HALL CONCERT 


Symphony Pays Tribute to Debussy—-Leopold Auer Gives Interesting Recital— 
Alice Sjoselius Wins in Boston Debut—Oscar Saenger Lectures on Voice 
Culture—Copeland Plays for Liberty Loan—Minerva Dickerman 
in Recital—Last MacDowell Club Concert—Raymond 
Havens Re-engaged by Portland— Other Items 


Boston, Mass., April 14, 1918. 


Margaret Matzenauer, prima donna contralto of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, assisted by Frank La Forge, 
composer-pianist, gave one of the most delightful concerts 
of the season, Sunday afternoon, April 7, in Symphony 
Hall. Mme. Matzenauer and Mr. La Forge gave their 


services for the benefit of the American Fund for French 
Wounded 

For her first Boston appearance in concert, the great 
contra!to arranged a very interesting and well varied pro- 
gram, which served effectively to impress her hearers with 


the voice, skill and dramatic intelligence that have placed 
her in the very forefront of operatic and concert singers. 
The program comprised the following pieces: “Come 
Again,” Dowland; “Sweet Nymph, Come to Thy Lover,” 


Morley ; largo (from a solo cantata), Caldera; “Lusinghe 
Pit Care,” Handel; “In the Steppe” (in Russian), Gretch- 
aninof ; “Sorrow in Springtime” (in cy Rachman- 
inoft ; “W hy Gleams the Tear in Thine Eyes,” “Thy Warn- 
ing Is Good” (in Norwegian), Grieg; “Il Pleut des Pé- 
tales de Fleurs,” Rhené-Baton; “Guitares et Mandolines,” 


Saint-Saéns; “Extase,” Duparc; “L’Heure Délicieuse,” 
Staub; “Night,” Frank La Forge (written for and dedi- 
cated to Mme. Matzenauer); “Supplication” (written for 


and dedicated to Mme, Matzenauer), Frank La Forge; 
“Odaliske, to a Young Gentleman” (Chinese tone poems), 
Carpenter, and “The Linnet Is Tuning Her Flute,” Marion 
Bauer. 

Mmie. Matzenauer was at her best. Her voice is rich 
and full, extraordinary in timbre and remarkable in range. 
This singer’s great vocal equipment becomes effectively 
expressive under the direction of her versatile interpreta- 
tive skill. Brilliant and eloquent in songs requiring dram- 
atic intensity—Gretchaninoff's “In the Steppe,” Rachman- 
inoff's “Sorrow in Springtime,” the pieces by Grieg and 
La Forge’s “A Supplication” —Mme. Matzenauer was no 
less convincing in numbers requiring subtlety and atmos- 


pheric suggestion, as Duparc’ $ “Extase,” Saint-Saéns’ 
"Guitares et Mandolines,” and Staub’s “L’Heure Déli- 
cieuse.” Handel’s ornate, graceful and altogether capti- 


vating air from “Alexander” would have been smoother 
if taken at a slower tempo. Mr. La Forge’s songs are 
admirably suited to Mme. Matzenauer’s voice and excel- 
lent enunciation, and both had to be repeated. The audi- 
ence was very enthusiastic, and the numerous encores in- 
cluded “The Star Spangled Banner” and the “Marseil- 
laise.” 
Symphony Pays Tribute to Debussy 

Debussy’s nocturne No. 1, “Nuages,” was included in the 
twentieth program of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, April 5 and 6, 
to commemorate the recent, death of the great French 
composer, The chosen memorial piece was alge be- 
cause it seems to embody most of the elements of De- 
bussy’s characteristic speech. This exceedingly effective 
tonal picture of the procession and illusion of passing 
clouds, slow and solemn, with Debussy’s subtle musical 


expression of silence and distance is one of the most ex- 
traordinary manifestations of this composer’s genius. It 
was well played, although Mr. Schmidt occasionally missed 
the intangible quality of the music. 

Dvorak’s popular and vividly melodious symphony, 
“From the New World,” and Charpentier’s highly imagin- 
ative, jwarmly colored and brilliant suite, “Impressions of 


Italy,” were the other numbers on the program. The 
fascinating rhythm and gentle melancholy of the slow 
movement of Dvora4k’s monumental work were exquisitely 
expressed by the orchestra, particularly noteworthy being 
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#1} Oliver Ditson Company 


179 Tremont Street Boston + + 8-10-12 East 34% Street, NewYork 


COLUMBUS 


Text by Joaquin Miller 
Music by E. S. Hosmer 


] Price, 20 cents net, postage extra 





Orchestra parts may be rented of the Publishers 


This is a short and easy work, suited in both style and 
subject to use by schools and amateur choral societies. 
The music is melodious and not without dramatic touches; 
it calls for a baritone solo voice. The part-writing makes 
large use of unisons, and avoids awkward progressions. 

“While simple, and of medium vocal range, the 
parts are interesting, the solo parts melodious 
and singable, and the spirit of the poem well pre- 
served, It would be admirable for a high school 
chorus.”— Normal Instructor and Primary Plans. 


Send for Descriptive Circular P, Cantatas, Oper- 
ettas, etc, 
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the beautiful English horn solo, Mr. Schmidt was twice 
recalled at the conclusion of the work, and the orchestra 
rose to acknowledge the applause. Charpentier’s rich, 
glowing music, with its frank and obvious appeal, was 
also well received. Mr. Férir’s viola solo in the serenade 
was beautifully done, and Mr. Longy’s playing of the oboe 
solo in the second movement was marked by the style and 
finish that characterize his splendid work. 


Leopold Auer Gives Interesting Recital 


Leopold Auer, the celebrated teacher of the violin, whose 
fame has been spread by his renowned pupils, created a 
very favorable impression on his first appearance here, 
Tuesday, April 9, in Symphony Hall. His rogram in- 
cluded the following numbers: Sonata for violin, A major, 
Handel; andante in C major, gavotte in E major, pil: 
concerto, Nardini; sonata for violin, G major, Locatelli 
serenade, Vivace, Haydn-Auer, and chaconne, Vitali. 

Boston turned out in goodly numbers to see and hear 
the world famous teacher of the violin, and the audience 
that gathered to pay homage to the master included many 
violinists, violin teachers and students of that instrument. 
Mr. Auer’s performance of the ancient pieces that filled 
his program was indeed an artistic delight. The only evi- 
dent handicap that the years have imposed on his playing 
is an obviously stiff bowing, particularly noticeable in 
the Handel sonata and the Bach gavotte. Otherwise he 
was almost brilliantly equal to the technical demands of 
his pieces, revealing an exquisite tone, faultless intona- 
tion, preciseness of attack, the admirable Heifetz poise, 
and refined and elegant qualities of musicianship. Nar- 
dini’s beautiful concerto and Vitali’s eloquent chaconne 
were played in a masterly and imposing manner that won 
the violinist much admiration, Mr. Auer was recalled 
again and again, and he lengthened his program gener- 
ously. Mme, Wanda Bogutzka-Stein was a splendid ac- 
companist. 


Alice Sjoselius Wins Success in Boston Debut 


Alice Sjoselius, the Swedish soprano who has been sing- 
ing in European opera for the past three seasons, was 
heard in Boston for the first time Tuesday afternoon, 
April 9, in Steinert Hall, Richard Hageman was the 
accompanist. The program was unusually interesting, and 
adequate to test the singer’s art. 

Miss Sjoselius made a very favorable impression on a 
good sized audience, preving herself a singer of skill, 
musical intelligence and sensibility. Her voice is a big 
soprano, even, resonant and admirably trained. She is 
skillful in her control of breath, her phrasing is finished 
and her diction in English above criticism. Miss Sjoselius’ 
interpretation of the delightful airs from Mozart's “Figaro” 
lacked the elegance and grace commonly associated with 
these pleasurable songs. She was most effective in her 
conception of the Swedish folktunes. The knowledge of 
her own people facilitated an animated performance of 
the frivolous ones and a truly sorrowful singing of the 
sad ones. “Fjorton ar” stirred pleasant memories of its 
delightful interpretation by Mabel Garrison and Frieda 
Hempel this season. Foote’s “Tranquillity” and Wood- 
man’s “An Open Secret” were given with telling effect. 
Miss Sjoselius sings with delightful sincerity; greater ver- 
satility as an interpreter will contribute maturity to her 
art. The audience was enthusiastic, and Miss Sjoselius 
added to her program, 


Oscar Saenger Lectures on Voice Culture 


Oscar Saenger, the renowned vocal ‘a po ve a 
very interesting lecture on “Voice Culture” onday 
evening, April 8, in Jordan Hall, illustrated 7 “the Oscar 
Saenger vocal training records on the Victrola. He was 
assisted by Melvena Passmore, a young coloratura so- 
prano from his studio; Ruth Bender, a child soprano who 
had studied the Saenger method from the records; Fred- 
erick A. Delano, baritone; Marie Caslova, violinist, and 
Carl Lamson, accompanist. 

The object of the lecture was to. demonstrate how vocal 
instruction may be effectively given by means of Victor 
records. Mr. Saenger’s course of twenty lessons is in- 
cluded in ten double-disc Victor records, with a separate 
set for soprano, mezzo-soprano, tenor, baritone and bass. 
The mezzo-soprano records contain special instruction for 
the training of children’s voices. The lessons range from 
tone production to vocalises. Each record contains direc- 
tions by Mr. Saenger as to how the exercise should be 
practised, and an illustration by a professional singer, 
immediately followed by a piano accompaniment which 
enables the student to imitate, at once, the example that 
has preceded. The records were made by Paul Althouse, 
Helen Newcomb, Christine Miller and Henri Scott, ali 
artist-pupils from the Saenger studio. 

A capacity audience was yery much interested through- 
out the demonstration, and Mr. Saenger and his assistants 
were generously applauded. 


Dai Buell’s Work Praised in Detroit 


Dai Buell, who has won the favorable comment of New 
York, Boston and Chicago critics, through her novelty. pro- 
grams during the present season, added to her record re- 
cently at Detroit and Battle Creek, Mich. In both cities 
Miss Buell appeared in joint recital with Hulda Lashanska, 
soprano. The Detroit News said of the concert in that 
city that “it was one of the treats of the season” and that 

“Miss Buell came, played and conquered.” Commenting 
further, the Evening News critic said that “it is not often 
that a pianist is compelled to play two encores after the 
final group, but that was the triumph achieved by Miss 
Buell.” The Detroit Free Press referred to the artists 
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as “among the best of the latest grist from the mills of 
the gods, decided! worth hearing.” Continuing, the Free 
Press also said, “Miss Buell displayed a technic both joy- 
ous and nimble, an easy incisive power in interpretative 
contrasts and a vivacious enjoyment of her work.” 

At Battle Creek, where Miss Buell and Miss Lashanska 
appeared in the final concert of the Philharmonic course, 
the Journal of that city said: “It might be mentioned that 
Mr. and Mrs, Audience, usually frantic to secure their 
wraps and rush for the exits, sat perfectly still after Miss 
Buell’s final number and waited for one more encore. Miss 
Buell displayed excellent technic, stupendous power for a 
feminine pianist, and a faculty for making her work un- 
derstandable. The Gebhardt gavotte which she played 
fairly s — with life. ‘The concert was in every way 
delightfu and a more satisfied audience never left the 
local ~ oe 


MacDowell Club Gives Last Concert 


A full house was on hand for the last concert of the 
season of the MacDowell Club, Wednesday afternoon, 

fo to, in Jordan Hall. Ethel Frank, soprano; Edith 
Thompson, pianist, and Grace Leslie were the assisting 
artists, 


Mildred Ridley and Martha Baird in Recital 


Mildred Ridley, cellist, who lately has been heard in cham- 
ber concerts, gave a recital of her own on Wednesday even- 
ing, April 10, in Jordan Hall, with Martha Baird, an honor 
graduate of the conservatory, for assisting janist. These 
admirable artists were heard together in Brahms’ sonata 
in E minor and Victor Herbert’s concerto (first perform- 
ance in Boston). For lighter and ornate numbers, Miss 
Ridley played pieces by Fitzenhagen, Glazounoff, Popper 
and Servais. 

Miss Ridley, who is a resident of Chelsea, has been a 
pupil of Josef Adamowski from 1904-1917, and because of 
her excellent work as a student she received a special cer- 
tificate and honorary gold medal at the graduation exer- 
cises of the class of 1916. She has made 133 appearances 
at student concerts of the New England servatory— 
probably a record number. Miss Ridley has done much 
trio work with women’s clubs and elsewhere during the 
past two seasons. 

Miss Baird was born in Los Angeles, where she was tu- 
tored by her mother, a faculty member of the University 
of Southern California, and by Morton F. Mason, com- 
poser and pianist, at Pasadena, She entered the junior 
class of the New England Conservatory as a pupil of 
George Proctor and graduated with the highest honors in 
1917. She was the winner of the Mason & Hamlin grand 
pianoforte, annually offered to the most proficient pupil 
of the senior class. 


Minerva Dickerman Plays in Recital 


Minerva Dickerman, a charming young pianist from the 
studio of Heinrich Gebhard, gave a very pleasurable re- 
cital on Sunday afternoon, April 7, at the beautiful man- 
sion of Helen Hood, in Brookline. Miss Dickerman was 
heard in the following program: Theme and variations in 
A minor, Royce; “The Gulls,” Platt; “En Valsant,” Geb- 
hard; lento, Scott ; grande polonaise, Chopin; concerto, 
Grieg (Mr. Gebhard at the second piano). Miss Dick- 
erman has a fine tone, ‘luent technic, and plays with a 
great deal of ease. The seventy-odd people who were 
present manifested great enthusiasm over her interpre- 
tations. 
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Philip Bruce Sings for War Relief 


Philip Biya, the well liked tenor, who is to appear with 
the Apollo Club as soloist at its next concert, sang for the 
benefit of the Salem War Chest Fund, Thursday evening, 
April 11, at the Salem Y. M. C. A. r. Bruce scored a 
favorable impression with the following numbers: “Morn- 


ing,” Speaks; “The ee ge Has a Lyre of Gold,” 
Whel Ipley ; “Absent, ” Metcalf, and prelude to “A Cycle 
of Life, Ronald 


Sedalia Singers Please in Concert 

The Sedalia Singers, a quartet of yo colored women 
from the Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial Institute, “- 
ed by Roland W. Hayes, the admirable negro tenor, 

a concert, Thursday evening, April 4, in Jordan all. 
William S. Lawrence was accompanist. 

The quartet gave much pleasure by their singing of 
plantation songs and spirituals, and other melodies of the 
familiar negro folksong type. These singers have pleas- 
urable voices, which contribute to a smooth and sympa- 
thetic ensemble, and they sang with very agreeable natural- 
ness. The audience was aude ibly delighted. 

Roland Hayes, who recently gave a recital to a capacity 
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audience in Symphony Hall and who has just returneJ 
from a tour that included most of the great American cities, 
sang numbers by Rogers, James-Holt, Tipton, and the pop- 
ular “Vesti la Giubba,” from “Pagliacci.” His warm and 
persuasive voice and his clear and excellent enunciation are 
now familiar to Boston music lovers, and his list of songs 
had to be supplemented. 

This concert was given for the benefit of the Alice 
Freeman Palmer Institute, of Sedalia, N. C., founded by 
Mrs. Charlotte Hopkins Brown, a former Cambridge girl 
in whose education Mrs. Palmer was interested. In an 
address made during the evening Mrs. Brown explained 
that the school was established for the training of colored 
young men and women of the rural districts of North 
Carolina. This concert was the third in a series of efforts 
to replace the loss caused by a disastrous fire last Decem- 
ber, and to erect a new school building adequate to the 
needs of the community. Checks or money orders may 
be sent to Galen L. Stone, of Hayden, Stone & Co., 87 
Milk street, Boston. 


Copeland Helps Liberty Loan Campaign 


George Copeland, the popular pianist, who has been very 
generous in helping different war relief agencies, gave 
much pleasure to a huge crowd at a Liberty Loan meeting, 
Wednesday evening, April to, in Symphony Hall. Mr. 
Copeland was heard in numbers by Chopin, Albeniz and 


Chabrier. The occasion was the first big mass meeting 
for pushing the Liberty Loan. Lieutenant-Governor Cal- 
vin Coolidge, Major the Reverend Laughlan Maclean 


Watt, chaplain of the Gordon Highlanders, and Honorable 
James M. Beck, of New York, were the speakers, 


Alice Allen Soloist with Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The seventh Boston Symphony concert of the season in 
Cambridge was given on Thursday evening, April 4, in 
Sanders Theatre, Harvard University, Ernst Schmidt con- 
ducting. Alice Allen, the charming young Boston pianist 
from the studio of Clayton Johns, was the soloist, playing 
Chopin’s well liked concerto in F minor. Miss Allen, 
who scored a decided success at her recent debut in Bos- 
ton, has achieved a considerable degree of skill, but her 
playing does not as yet reveal that emotional intuition 
which is an essential element in artistic success. Miss 
Allen made a very favorable impression on her Cambridge 
hearers. 

The orchestral numbers on the program included Wal- 
lace’s descriptive tone poem of the vagabond poet of 
medieval Paris, “Villon,” and Mozart's melodious sym- 
phony in E flat major. CoLes. 





Heckscher Work Premiére 


On Thursday evening, May 2, the Philadelphia Operatic 
Society, of which Wassili Leps is conductor, will give a 
performance at the Metropolitan Opera House, Philadel- 
phia, for the benefit of the Emergency Aid of Pennsyl- 
vania. At that time the society will give the first per- 
formance on any stage of Celeste D. Heckscher’s “The 
Rose of Destiny,” the principal roles of which will be 
taken by Mrs. Logan Feland, Marie Stone Langston, Van- 
dalia Hissey, George Rothermel and William Mayer. 
Wolf-Ferrari’s one act opera, “The Secret of Suzanne,” 
will also be heard at this time, Emily Stokes Hagar sing- 
ing the title role and William O. Miller that of the sus- 
picious husband, Through the generosity of Mrs. Heck- 
scher, the entire proceeds of the sale will be devoted to 
the Emergency Aid. 


Granberry Piano School Series 


A series of three recitals by the pupils of Dr. N. J. 
Elsenheimer, of the Granberry Piano School, George Fol- 
som Granberry, director, is being given at the Wanamaker 
Auditorium, New York. The first took place on Saturday, 
April 13, and the others are scheduled for Thursday, April 
18 and 25. The assisting artists are Alice Ives Jones, violin, 
viola; Mary Craig, Rose Plunkett and Elizabeth Fellows, 
sopranos; Elsie Poehlman and Josephine Corcoran, altos; 
Maurice van Praag, horn; William Foerster, clarinet; 
Joseph Heindle and Charles Frishic, cellists; Alexander 
Russell, organ, and G. Waring Stebbins, accompanist. 





Chicago Triumph for Emma Roberts 


Speaking for itself in unmistakable tones is a telegram 
which has been received by Daniel Mayer regarding Emma 
Roberts. It reads: “Chicago splendid success. Manager 
Apollo Club desired immediately to discuss plans for next 
season, Terre Haute (Ind.) also great success.” 
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Thursday, April 18 
Haarlem Philharmonic Society. Morning. Waldorf- 
Astoria. 
Singers’ Club of New York. Evening. Aeolian. 
Gabrilowitsch Orchestral Series. Evening. Carnegie. 
Mabel Wood Hill. Evening. Chalif’s. 
day, April 19 
Francesca d’Angelo. Song recital. Evening. Aeolian. 
Louise Davidson and Claire Rivers. Song recital. 
Afternoon. Princess Theatre. 
Saturday, April 20 
Rubinstein Club Musicale—Marie Sundelius, Irma Sey- 
del, soloists. Afternoon. Waldorf-Astoria, 
Mozart Society Musicale—Leopold Godowsky, Rita 
Fornia, soloists. Afternoon. Hotel Astor. 
Concert in Aid of Relief Fund, First Hungarian Church 
of America Parish. Evening. Aeolian. 
Sunday, April 21 
Orchestral Society of New York—Norma de Mendoza, 
soprano, soloist. Afternoon. Aeolian, 
American Music Optimists. Evening. Aeolian. 
East Side House Concert. Afternoon. Princess The- 


atre. 
Monday, April 22 


Eva Gautier. Song recital.- Evening. Aeolian, 
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Recitals by Pupils of Walter Henry Rothwell, Even- 
ing. MacDowell Club. 
Tuesday, April 23 ‘ 
Margaret Jamieson. Piano recital. Afternoon, Aeolian. 
Wednesday, April 24 
Helen Stanley-Raoul Laparra. Afternoon. 
Thursday, April 25 — ; 
Edward Rechlin. Organ recital, Evening. Aeolian. 
Gabrilowitsch Orchestral Series. Evening. Carnegie. 
Friday, April 26 
Evening. Aeolian. 


Aeolian. 


Namara. 


Povla Frijsh. Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian. 
Saturday, April 27 
Guiomar Novaes. Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian. 


Recital by Pupils of Ferdinand and Herman Carri. 
Evening. Aeolian. 
Sunday, April 28 
Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra—John McCormack, 


soloist. Afternoon. Aeolian, 

Jascha Heifetz. Violin recital. Evening. Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, 

Toscha Seidel. Violin recital. Afternoon. Carnegie. 


Monday, April 29 
Marjorie Church. Piano recital. Evening. Aeolian. 
Tuesday, April 30 
New York Mozart Society—Enrico Caruso, 
Peteler, soloists. Evening. Hotel Astor. 
Singers’ Club Concert. Evening. Aeolian. 
Bach Evening. MacDowell Club. 
Humanitarian Cult. Evening. Carnegie. 


Claire 
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Thursday, May 2 
Ruth Cramer-Janet Jackson. Afternoon. Princess The 


atre. 
Gabrilowitsch Orchestral Series. Evening. Carnegie 


Our Claudia Muzio 


Claudia Muzio is peculiarly our dramatic 
the foreign artists at the M¥ropolitan Opera, for she 
grew up on its boards when her father was stage manage 
there. As a child she never failed to attend his reheat 
sals, and to look, open eyed, and listen, open eared, at all 
the performances. She passed her childhood in uncon 
scious apprenticeship for her later operatic career (for 
also at the Manhattan and at Covent Garden Mile. Mu 
zio’s father conducted the stage direction at various 
times). In Italy she achieved an instantaneous success 
and it is noteworthy that she did not have to precede it 
with the tyranny of long routine preparation in small 
roles. Her very first appearance was as Manon in Mas 
senet’s opera of that name. 

Her Italian successes led to her engagement at the Met 
ropolitan but she reached there a year sooner than het 
contract demanded. At almost a day’s notice she jumped 
on the steamer in conformance with a cabled earnest re 
quest entreaty from Gatti-Gasazza and came here to take 
the place of Emmy Destinn, who was detained in Europ: 
Mile. Muzio debutted in “Aida” with Caruso and her re 
ception by the audience and the critics left nothing to be 
desired in point of warmth. Since then she has scored 
strikingly time and again, her latest conquests being as 
Fiora in “L’Amore dei Tre Re.” Her youth, her tempera 
mental ardor, her lovely voice and artistic singing, and 
her extremely attractive and likable personality, are re 
sponsible for her affectionate place in the hearts of the 
Metropolitan patrons. It was not the Musica Courter 
which gave Mile. Muzio the title “Our Claudia”; the writer 
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OUR CLAUDIA MUZIO 


STIMU CRU ULLAL 


of these lines heard her so referred to a dozen times in 
musical circles in New York and elsewhere, 

Mlle. Muzio is to open the Boston season of the Met- 
ropolitan next week with Caruso and she will sing at two 
other performances during the seven day season in the 
Hub. Last Sunday she assisted at the big Italian benefit 
concert here (singing “Casta Diva” with marvelous bril- 
liancy) and on Wednesday evening, April 17, she made 
her 1917-18 farewell operatic appearance here in “L’Amore 
dei Tre Re,” and was feted by her hearers like an operatic 
queen. Many concert engagements will mark Mlle. Mu 
zio’s spring activity before she goes to Ravinia Park 
(Chicago) where she will be a star of the first magnitude 
at the famous summer opera there. 
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CHICAGO APOLLO CLUB 
PERFORMS VERDI'S “REQUIEM” 


Adelaide Fischer, Emma Roberts and Theo Karl Score as Soloists—Sturkow- 
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Ryder Dates—Chicago Orchestra Shows Loyalty—Henry Pupils— Heifetz’s 
Second Appearance With Orchestra—Chicago Company Featured 
—College and Conservatory Items—Other Musical News 


Chicago, Ill., April 13, 1918. 


A more fitting choice for the Apollo Club’s final con- 
cert of the season than Verdi's “Requiem” could not be 
found at this time, and a more exquisite rendition than 
the Apollos, under Harrison M. Wild's effective baton, gave 
it would be diflicult to imagine. The work of this choral 
organization is well known for its excellence, which indeed 
is a great credit to the diligent and conscientious Mr. 
Wild, He is a conductor who knows his chorus, knows 
exactly what it should do and can do, and has the ability 
and musicianship necessary to acquire the desired result. 
Apollo Club sung as on last Thursday 
and highly 


Seldom has the 
evening, when Orchestra Hall held a large 


appreciative audience. More effective choral work has 
not often been heard, and Conductor Wild’s diligent and 
frequent rehearsing made for the perfection of ensemble. 


he tone was voluminous, tonal balance excellent, attacks 
precise and clean, the singing well shaded, and all in all 
it was superb vocalism. Conductor Wild has every reason 
to feel proud of his choristers, who reacted to his every 
whim with enthusiasm and spirit. The epilogue from 
Elgar's “Caractacus” made up the balance of the program, 
and this, too, was given a brilliant, stirring performance, 
which deserved the loud and spontaneous applause of the 
delighted audience 

Four soloists and members of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra assisted. Adelaide Fischer, who was the so- 
prano of the occasion, did especially effective work, dis- 
closing her excellent musicianship and intelligence in no 
small degree. The mezzo-soprano part was taken by 
Emma Roberts, who, after a rather unsteady beginning, 
gave an excellent account of herself. Hers is a voice 
of rich, clear quality and considerable power, which is 
discreetly and excellently used. Theo Karle was the 
favorite of the night with his high, admirable tenor, 
which was displayed to exceptional advantage on this 
occasion. In the “Dies Irae,” Mr. Karle accomplished 
some of the most attractive singing of the performance 
and won a big share in the evening’s success. 

Edgar A. Nelson, the club's official organist and accom- 
panist, was a pillar of strength at the organ, and proved 
his rare ability in that capacity. 

Sturkow-Ryder Dates for April 


A few of the many engagements for the month of April 
for that busy Chicago pianist, Theodora Sturkow-Ryder, 
follow: April 2, talk at Piano Club luncheon, Auditorium 
Hotel, where she spoke on “As the Artist Sees the Piano 
Salesman,” a plea for more musical salesmen; April 4, 
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Chicago Woman’s Musical Club, ballroom La Salle Hotel, 
where she played a group of Russian compositions ; April 6, 
recital of advanced pupils at Chautauqua Coaching School, 
Mme. Sturkow-Ryder at second piano, in concertos by 
Beethoven and Saint-Saéns; April 12, St. Louis, Mo., re- 
cital for Wednesday Club; ‘April 15, Danville, Ii, recital, 
compositions by Gluck, Handel, Scarlatti, and two modern 
groups. 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra Shows Its Loyalty 


It seems there has been some question as to the loyalty 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra of late, and owing 
to this fact a set of resolutions was drawn up and read 
last Saturday evening at the concert. Following are the 
resolutions: 

Resolved, That our attitude is one of unswerving loyalty to the 
Government of the United States in the great cause for which it has 
taken arms against the rulers of the German peers. 

Resolved, That we are in full accord with the measures taken by 
our Government to bring the war to a speedy and successful con- 
clusion; that we have abiding faith in our country’s Government 
and unfailing pride in our country’s glory and the inspiring history 
of its flag. 

Resolved, That we pledge our moral and material support to the 
Government in its conduct of the war. 

Charles H. Hamill, first vice-president of the Orchestral 
Association, read the resolutions, and also said that the 
orchestra had subscribed to $10,000 of the Third Liberty 
Loan. All Mr. Hamill’s remarks were most enthusias- 
tically applauded. Again this week he spoke of the or- 
chestra’s patriotism, and emphasized the fact by the 
increase its subscription to the Liberty Loan. 


Harold Henry’s Artist-Pupils Heard 


Six artist-pupils from the class of Harold Henry were 
presented by that widely known pianist and instructor last 
Friday evening before a large and enthusiastic audience. 
Each performer disclosed the excellent talent and the thor- 
ough training received under Mr. Henry’s capable tute- 
lage. Henriette Giesen opened with the prelude and fugue 
in B flat from the Bach “Well Tempered Clavichord,” 
and two MacDowell numbers. Following came Wayne 
Spalding, who interpreted the MacDowell “Shadow Dance” 
and two Pollini selections. Clara Harsh rendered the 
Chopin fantasy in F minor; Jan Slama was heard in the 
second movement of the third Beethoven sonata, Mac- 
Dowell’s “Traumerei” and “March Wind”; Ellen Ekholm 
plaved the Chopin C sharp minor scherzo, and Marie 
Schaller brought the program to a brilliant close with a 
group comprising MacDowell, Chopin, Liszt and Strauss- 
Tausig numbers, 


Chicago Musical College Notes 


Dr. Ziegfeld, president emeritus of the Chicago Musical 
College, returned last week fromi Miami, Fla. Among 
the musicians who were heard in concert there during his 
stay was Anita Patti Brown, the well known colored so- 
prano, who had been a student in the Chicago Musical 
College. 

Great interest is bcing taken in the competition for the 
Diamond Medal which will be given by Dr. S. Solomon 
for the best playing by a lady student of the Chicago Mu- 
sical College of one of the large compositions by Chopin. 
Already a large number of entries have been received. 

Harold Ayres, pupil of Leon Sametini, won the first 
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violin prize of $100, offered by the Lakeview Musical So- 
ciety. The competition took place Monday morning. 

May York, student of Maude Frances Donovan, of the 
school of expression, appeared April 1.at a benefit pro- 
gram for the Red Cross, at Portage, Wis. The one act 
play, recently produced by the school of expression in 
Ziegfeld Theatre, was repeated at the Y. W. C. A,, also 
for the benefit of the Red Cross. 

The Chicago Musical College’s program in Ziegfeld 
Theatre, Saturday morning, April 13, was given by the 
school of opera, under the direction of Edoardo Sacerdote. 
Leoncavallo’s “Pagliacci” was performed in its entirety. 
The roles were taken by Edna Kellogg, Grant Kimball, 
Stanley Deacon, H. M. Merrill, Emil Trachsel, and Ed- 
ward J. Freeman. 


Heifetz Scores Second Ovation with Chicago Symphony 


Another Chicago sensation—the fifth this season—was 
registered this week by the violinist, Jascha Heifetz, who 
appeared for the second time as soloist with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra. He played the difficult Brahms 
concefto, and, needless to say, its intricacies vanished at 
the hands of this amazing artist. It is useless to speak of 
the glowing beauty of the Heifetz tone, the perfection of 
execution and amazing technical equipment, which have al- 
ready become well known and which were again salient 
points in his exquisite rendition. Beethoven's seventh was 
the symphony, and this was played with finish and spirit 
and again proved Conductor Stock a Beethoven conductor 
par excellence, A repetition of Th. Otterstrom’s “Amer- 
ican Negro” suite was the American work on the program, 
and upon second hearing strengthened the good impression 
made last season. The orchestra gave it an excellent per- 
formance. 
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Sunday Recitals 


Chief among the recitals of last Sunday afternoon ee 
that given by Ossip Gabrilowitsch, under F. Wight Neu- 
mann at Cohan’s Grand, and the one which Alma Gluck 
and Efrem Zimbalist offered at Orchestra Hall, under the 
management of Wessels & Voegeli, 


John Rankl at Edgewater Beach Musicale 


One of the participants in the program given last Sun- 
day afternoon at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, where a 
series of Sunday afternoon musicales are being given 
under the management of Jessie B. Hall, was John Rankl, 
the favorably known Chicago bass-baritone. Mr Rankl 
sang with his customary art and excellence “Even Bravest 
Hearts” from Gounod’s “Faust,” and a group by Lohr, 
Sanderson, Mokrejs and Clough-Leighter, besides partici- 
pating in duets with the soprano. These were selections 
from Massenet, Barnicott, Mozart and Hollins. 


Sturkow-Ryder’s Students in Excellent Program 


The sixth program presented by students of Theodora 
Sturkow-Ryder last Saturday afternoon proved the best 
given so far this season. Every one appearing did so well 
that the audience was highly pleased and applauded each 
recitalist heartily. Worthy of special mention were Lillian 
Parks, who played the first movement of the Saint-Saéns 
concerto quite professionally; Dorothy Shoninger, who 
gave an excellent reading of the rondo from Beethoven's 
C major concerto, and Sylvia Baird, seventeen years old, 
who displayed fine octave technic in the “Tannhauser” 
march of Wagner-Liszt. Miss Baird is exceptionally tal- 
ented, and a big future is predicted for her, Others ap- 
pearing were Eva Palms, a seven-year-old pupil of Edith 
Larson, who sang in a sweet, clear voice numbers by 
Gaynor and Powell; Mattylee Lippard, who gave a good 
account of herself in “Murmuring Zephyrs” by Jensen, and 
Miss Hillstrom, who sang a group of songs with flute 
obligato. The flutist was Sam Schildkret, who also gave 
several solos. 


Chicago Composers on Program at Knupfer Studios 


The program for the third recital of the young artists’ 
series, given under the direction of Walter Knupfer on 
Wednesday evening at the school’s recital hall, consisted 
entirely of works by Chicago composers. John Wieder- 
hirn, poe assisted by Ruth Breyspraak, violinist, ap- 
peared. Mr. Wiederhirn, who has often been heard by 
this reviewer, is a pianist who improves upon each hear- 
ing. He is a serious and gifted musician, who has been 
conscientiously and excellently trained by Mr. Knupfer. 
The opening number was Eric Delamarter’s E flat sonata 
for violin and piano, following which came a group of 
numbers by Andersen-Sowerby and Borowski. The third 
group comprised Heniot Levy’s “Menuet” and “Poeme de 
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Mai,” Adolf Brune’s etude and John Alden Carpenter's 
impromptu and polonaise Americaine. The program 
closed with numbers by Cole, Oldberg and Collins. 


Notes from the Stults Studio 


Among the numerous young artist-pupils pursuing their 
work under the direction of Monica Graham Stults, the 
well known soprano, none shows more promise than Ruth 
Llewellyn, of La Grange. Possessing as she does a lovely 
personality coupled with a beautiful soprano voice, she has 
also unusual interpretative powers, and these virtues are do- 
ing much to win for this young lady an enviable position in 
the local concert and oratorio field. Among her recent 
successful appearances may be cited one at Beaver Dam, 
Wis., where her work was highly commented on by the 
local papers. 

Mr. Stults has just placed upon the service flag now 
hanging in his studio the seventeenth star, to indicate that 
his pupil, Ray Sinclair, tenor, has departed for Canada, 
there to enlist for service with one of the Canadian regi- 
ments now being recruited for service overseas. 


What Edward Clarke Is Doing 


Edward Clarke gave his lecture-recital on “Home and 
Patriotic Songs of the United States” at the State Normal 
Wayne (Neb.), Monday evening, April 8. At the state con- 
vention of music teachers of Indiana, he will conduct the 
conferences of vocal teachers April 29 and 30. On Mon- 
day evening, April 15, Mr. Clarke will present a number 
of his pupils in a vocal recital at the Lyceum Arts Con- 
servatory, Lyon & Healy Building. 

JEANNETTE Cox. 
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Edmund G. Hurley 


Edmund G. Hurley died at his home in Passaic, N. J., 
April 11, from a complication of diseases. Mr. Hurley 
who was in his sixty-eighth year, was organist in the 
Paulist Fathers Church for over forty years. He re- 
ceived his musical education in London, England, his na- 
tive city, and for a time served as organist in St. George’s 
Cathedral there. He came to this country in 1869 and in 
the following year accepted the position as organist at 
the Paulist Fathers Church, which he held until three 
months ago when he became ill; in all that time, he 
played at every regular service except one Sunday. He 
was the composer of most of the music sung at the 
church. Because of his efforts to uplift Catholic church 
music, he was knighted by Pope Pius X in 1909. Two 
years later he was made Doctor of Music by the Jesuit 
College of St. Francis Xavier. He is survived by his 
wife, five sons, and four daughters. 

J. G. E. Sjoegren 

Johann Gustav Emil Sjoegren, the Swedish composer, 
died on March 3 at his home in Stockholm, Sweden, ac- 
cording ‘to news received here via Paris. He had been an 
organist in Stockholm since 1891, and his compositions 
were quite well known in Europe, though only a few of 
his songs had crossed the Atlantic to gain any favor. Just 
before the war he spent a winter in Paris making propa- 
ganda for his compositions and appeared in a number of 
concerts. Besides a large number of songs, some of which 
attained to considerable popularity, he had written numer- 
ous pieces and two sonatas for piano, and four sonatas 
for violin and piano. 

Sjoegren was born at Stockholm on June 16, 1853. He 
studied at the Conservatory there and at Berlin with Kiel 
and Haupt. 


Lieut. Earle W. F. Childs, U. S. N. 


Among the deaths in the war zone last month was that 
of Lieutenant Earle Wayne Field Childs, U. S. N., who 
was on temporary duty on board a British vessel. Lieu- 
tenant Childs was born in Philadelphia, August 1, 1893. 
He entered the Naval Academy at Annapolis in July, 1911, 
graduating in June, 1915, receiving a commission as ensign. 
Last October he received his promotion as lieutenant. At 
the beginning of the war with Germany, Lieutenant Childs 
was on submarine duty on the Fulton. He is survived 
by his wife, Gertrude Boucher Childs, and a _ posthu- 
mous son, Earle Boucher Childs, born March 30. Mrs. 
Childs is the daughter of Eugene Boucher, who is well 
known to the members of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, acting as adviser to many of the artists. 
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At the recent contest of the Philadelphia Music Club, 
held at the Aldine Hotel, March 21, work of much interest 
was revealed by the competitors. Piano, violin and voice 
were the eligible music divisions listed, and the angles on 
which the judges—Clarence K. Bawden, Hedda van den 
Beemt and Henry Gordon Thunder—formed their opinions 
were examples of conscientious, thorough and efficient 
guidance. The various contestants played or sang behind 
a screen, and as a consequence the judges were not familiar 
with the identity of any of those taking part. It is an 
nounced that the competitors receiving gold medals will 
appear in joint recital on April 23. 

The prize for piano work was awarded to Evelyn Tyson, 
a pupil of Maurits Leefson. Miss Tyson proved to be an 
artist of noteworthy talent. Moreover, she is well equipped 
and displayed unmistakable signs of future success. Miss 
Tyson played Saint-Saéns’ etude in the form of a waltz. 
Her work was clean cut, crisp, and revealed a beautiful 
tone. 


Hunter Welch Plays with Schmidt’s 


Hunter Welch, the American pianist, and the Schmidt 
String Quartet were heard in recital at Witherspoon Hall 
on Thursday evening, April 4. 

The quartet’s offerings included Beethoven’s op. 18, No. 
4, in C minor; a Haydn adagio and the “Theme with 
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Variations,” op. 32, A minor, from Foote. The members 
of the organization were in fine form, the perfect ensemble 
and beautiful, rich tonal qualities of the strings being in 
many respects a revelation that created a profound impres- 
sion, 

The final number on the program, Dvorak’s quintet, op. 
81, in A major, brought forth Hunter Welch, whose recent 
appearance with the New York Philharmonic Orchestra in 
this city and other large organizations outside of Philadel- 
phia has created such a deep impression. Mr. Welch was 
the assisting artist in the Dvorak number, and his part in 
the work of its interpretation was masterfully accom- 
plished and thoroughly in keeping with the conception of 
the quartet. A perfect tonal balance was always maintained 
between the instruments, the piano not unwarrantedly dom- 
inating in any phase of the work or ever being subdued 
beyond the point of artistic propriety. x M. W. 





SCRANTON, PA. 





Scranton, Pa., April 11, 1918. 
Under the management of Frank J. O’Hara, Scranton 
has enjoyed a remarkably fine series of Philharmonic con- 
certs this season. Frances Alda and Frank La Forge 
gave the first recital, setting a high standard, which has 
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been maintained by Leopold Godowsky, Louis Graveure, 
Samuel Gardner, David and Clara Mannes, Emma Roberts 
and Max Gegna. The series will be completed on April 
15, with Harold Bauer in piano recital. That music lovers 
of the city appreciate Mr. O’Hara’s efforts and the splendid 
musical treats offered may be seen from the large and 
enthusiastic audiences which have attended. As a result 
of his success at the December concert, Louis Graveure 
was engaged to return on April 29 to give an extra con- 
cert in the course. He will be assisted by Bryceson Tre- 
harne, the pianist-composer. 


Two Busy Teachers 


John T,. Watkins, director of the Scranton Oratorio So- 
ciety, which made such a marked impression last year upon 
New York music lovers by its splendid rendition of the 
Berlioz Requiem, has been so ill as to be confined to his 
home. He is now able to return to his studios, where he 
has a large class of vocal students. 

Another busy teacher of singing is Dr. L. B. Woodcock, 
who because of the many students who occupy his time 
at his Scranton studios, has been able to devote only one 
day a week to his New York studios in Carnegie Hall. 
He reports a number of fine voices among his pupils, of 
whose future success he is confident. 
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Wilkes Barre, Pa., April 11, 1918 


Monday evening, April 1, marked the conclusion of the re 
markably successful series of Irem Temple Concerts, given 
under the direction of Leo W. Long. On this occasion the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, con- 
ductor, presented a program made up of the overture to 
Weber’s “Der Freischiitz,” the second symphony of Brahms, 
excerpts from “Lohengrin” and “Die Meistersinger,” Wag 
ner; two Russian folksongs, Liadow; the “Spinning Wheel 
of Omphale,” Saint-Saéns; two melodramas from “Iphi 
genia in Aulis,” Damrosch, and the Strauss waltz, “Voices 
of Spring.” A large and thoroughly enthusiastic audi 
ence gave evidence of its enjoyment by prolonged ap 
plause. 

Mr. Long is to be congratulated upon the success of 
the series, which opened late in October with the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, and included Helen Stanley 
and the Barrere Ensemble, Fritz Kreisler, Edith Rubel 
Trio and May Peterson, Josef Hofmann, Frieda Hempel, 
Eddy Brown and Guiomar Novaes. So successful has been 
the series that Mr. Long added an extra, bringing Mme. 
Schumann-Heink on April 11. He is fortunate in having 
at his disposal splendid Irem Temple, with its remarkably 
fine acoustics, than which there are probably none better 
in this country. Indeed, so excellent are they that New 
Orleans had them duplicated in its new auditorium. Then, 
too, although Wilkes Barre in itself is a city of about 
70,000 population, it draws music lovers from a radius 
of ten miles, or from about 500,000 inhabitants, 


Notes 


Alexander’s Band, Charles Pokorney, conductor, gave 
its spring concert in the Irem Temple to a large and 
enthusiastic audience. Because of prevailing conditions, 
the Sunday night concerts have been discontinued this 
winter, and are greatly missed. The band is in fine shape 
and should be heard more frequently. 

The St. Stephen’s Oratorio Society, Dr. J. Fowler Rich- 
ardson, conductor, presented Maunder’s “Olivet to Cal 
vary” on Good Friday. 

David J. Williams, organist and director of the First 
M. E. Church choir, is preparing a series of historical 
recitals covering quite a period of church choral works. 


Frances Nash Heard at Columbia University 


Frances Nash, pianist, played a program by Bach, Cho- 
pin, Liszt and modern French composers on Saturday 
evening, April 13, at Columbia University, before a large 
and enthusiastic audience. This appearance came directly 
after the brief rest which she has had since her. second 
Southern tour. On the 17th, Miss Nash was scheduled 
to leave for points in Michigan and she will close her 
present season on May 21 at Dubuque, Iowa. Frances 
Nash’s 1918-19 season will open on October 4, when she 
plays the MacDowell D minor concerto with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra at the Worcester Festival. 
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Harrold Earns $11,000 for Red Cross 


Since his long engagement at the Hippodrome, where he 
was called upon to sing twice a day for two consecutive 
seasons with only a short summer vacation between, Orville 
Harrold, the tenor, has been taking things easy in order 
to give his voice a rest after the undue strain put upon it. 
He has done only a little vocal work and the voice has 
responded splendidly. “ompetent judges who have heard 
it report that it is now back in the same splendid form 
which brought Mr. Harrold international fame over night 
on his first appearance in opera in London. 

His first appearances since he resumed public work took 
place in Indiana, of which State Mr. Harrold is a native, 
In the month of March he made a tour through the cities 
of Muncie, Ft. Wayne, Ellwood, Tipton and Indianapolis, 
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volunteering his services for the benefit of the Red Cross 
and realizing something over $11,000, all of which was 
clear profit, for he paid all his own expenses. Mr. Har- 
rold is just entering the concert field under the direction of 
Walter Anderson, New York 


Gaylord Yost to Play Burleigh Concerto 


Gaylord Yost, American composer-violinist, who 
has contributed a number of important works to Amer- 
ican musical literature, has always been keenly inter- 
ested in the work of his fellow American composers, 
and—be it said to his credit—he has been responsible 
for the initial performance of a number of violin works. 
Mr. Yost has played works by such composers as John 
Alden Carpenter, Arthur Foote, Carl Beutel, Francis 
Maemillen, Albert Spalding, and Cecil Burleigh. The 
two last mentioned have both dedicated works to Mr. 
Yost. During the coming season, Mr. Yost will include 
the concerto in E minor by Cecil Burieigh in his reper- 
toire, which work he considers by far the most impor- 
tant American concerto yet published. “It is a mystery 
to me,” he states, “why more violinists do not play the 
Burleigh concerto. It is fine music, effectively written 
and altogether grateful. America has produced two 
great violin concertos. One is by John Powell and the 
other by Cecil Burleigh, The latter is, however, more 
violinistic, and, therefore, possibly more direct.” 

Mr. Yost has also written a concerto in G minor for 
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violin, which he intends to produce next season. The 
work is in three movements, all of which are connected 
and played without the customary pauses between. 
Much of the rhythmical material is based upon the 
American syncopation or ragtime. 


Da Costa’s Six Orchestral Appearances 

“Blanche da Costa, a delightful young singer, displayed 
an excellently placed voice of most pleasing quality, very 
warm in timbre. She uses it moreover with great intelli- 
gence and displayed dramatic quality and security in the 
great aria, ‘Depuis le jour,’” declared the Cincinnati Trib- 
une of this charming American’s recent appearance in that 
city as soloist with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 
“A young singer gifted with a voice of loveliness and 
musical quality. She displayed pleasing variety of color 
and her rendition of the ‘Louise’ aria was beautiful,” was 
the expressed opinion of the Cincinnati Enquirer, and ac- 
cording to the Post, “her voice is charming and in such a 
selection as ‘Depuis le jour’ particularly likable.” The 
Times-Star said that “the arias were most effectively done 
and Miss da Costa responded with an encore.” When 
the soprano appeared at Battle Creek, Mich., with this 
same organization, she “charmed her audience. Her voice 
is of good quality and her methods most pleasing,” was 
the statement of the Moon Journal. Two appearances 
with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra were most success- 
ful, the Journal declaring hers to be “a voice of singular 
purity of pitch and sweetness of tone,” and the Free Press, 
“A voice of pleasing quality, youthful freshness and good 
training. She sings moreover with good taste and discre- 
tion.” According to the News, she possesses “a voice of de- 
lightful quality; rich, pure, fresh and beautifully trained. 
The young singer has a fine personality.” 

To complete her half dozen appearances with three large 
orchestras, Miss da Costa sang with the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra at Pittsburgh and Beaver Falls, Pa. “Miss da 
Costa won the audience from the instant of her appear- 
ance,” declared the Pittsburgh Dispatch. “She has a tone 
of crystalline purity, good style and fine enunciation. Her 
florid work is exceptionally good.” The Pittsburgh Ga- 
zette spoke of her “voice of excellent quality, flexible and 
fresh. She sings moreover with ease and assurance so 
that her performance is effective and enjoyable,” and the 
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Post especially remarked her voice “of much brilliance and 
volume. Her coloratura work was done with ease.” Ac- 
cording to the Beaver Falls Daily Times, “Miss da Costa 
charmed her audience. She possesses a lovel 
voice of wide range and beautiful tone,” and the Tribune of 
that city declared that her singing “made a great impression 
upon her audience and she was recalled time and time 
again.” ' 


Gotthelf Recovers from Measles 


Claude Gotthelf, the well known pianist, who enlisted 
some time ago and has been occupied at Camp Quantico, 
Virginia, fell ill recently with an attack of measles. He 
has entirely recovered, and is occupied with his usual musi- 
cal activities at the camp. 


Powell and Jacobsen in Joint Recital 


For the Humanitarian Cult concert to be given in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, on Tuesday evening, April 30, 
John Powell, the well known composer-pianist, and Sascha 
Jacobsen, the young violinist, who has so suddenly won 
recognition as one of the foremost violinists of the day, 
will appear in a joint program. The two artists will play 
together Mr. Powell’s sonata “Virginianesque.” Mr. Powell 
will play two selections, “Poeme Erotique” and “Pioneer 
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Dance,” from his suite “In the South,” and a Chopin 
group, while Mr. Jacobsen will be heard in selections by 
Wieniawski, Cui, Pugnani-Kreisler and Ketten-Loeffler. 


Ida Geer Weller in New York 

Ida Geer Weller, mezzo-contralto, of Pittsburgh, who 
is in New York for a month’s work in the Yeatman Griffith 
studios and to coach in repertoire with Frank La Forge, 
is one of the most promising of Pittsburgh’s artists, Her 
voice is of velvety smoothness, rich and resonant, and her 
range is quite unusual, Brilliant in the upper voice and 
of mellow richness in the lower notes, she brings to her 
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work a concert and recital program equipment of rare 
balance. 

During May she will be heard in a recital program under 
most auspicious associations in Pittsburgh, and promises 
to be much in demand for concert, recital and oratorio 
engagements during the coming season. 


Hempel’s Voice for All 


“But Miss Hempel is away on tour. I know she is. 
The last I heard she was on the Pacific Coast. I won- 
der who this singer can be whose voice bears such a 
strong resemblance to the glorious Hempel one.” Such 
were the thoughts of the Musicat, Courrier representa- 
tive as the door opened and a voice was heard singing 
“Ave Maria,” an adaptation from the intermezzo of “Cav- 
alleria Rusticana.” Then the mystery was explained. It 
was Frieda Hempel’s voice—that same wonderfully beau- 
tiful organ which has delighted so many thousands, both 
in opera and recital—but Miss Hempel herself was not 
there. It was a talking machine record, which recreated 
her voice with all its beauty and color. The beauty of 
the record was further enhanced by the violin obligato, 
played by Marie Zentay. This record is one of half a 
dozen which Miss Hempel recently made and which have 
just been released. There is an individual charm to each 
of these records. There is the Proch theme and varia- 
tions which is identified with Miss Hempel’s triumph in 
“The Daughter of the Regiment,” at the Metropolitan 
Opera House this—her sixth—season. This most difficult 
and brilliant of coloratura numbers discloses the possibili- 
ties of the human voice, but mere technic is forgotten in 
the sparkling leaps, runs and trills that seem to ripple 
spontaneously from the singer’s lips. In “Emmett’s Lull- 
aby,” of happy memories, Miss Hempel again proves her- 
self one of the most sympathetic singers of cradle songs. 
In this number she has the assistance of the Criterion 
Quartet, which adds to the beauty of the record in an un- 
usual way. On the reverse side of this record is the 
familiar and ever popular “Long, Long Ago,” a number 
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which the singer herself chose as one of the selections 
for her record debut. The “Aloha Oe” (“Farewell to 
Thee”), the plaintive Hawaiian song that the soprano 
sings so exquisitely that it becomes a haunting memory, 
one does not wish to relinquish, and “My Old Kentucky 
Home,” complete the list. In the last named, the remark- 
able purity of Miss Hempel’s diction and enunciation— 
characteristics in which she puts most of the native sing- 
ers to shame—make it one of the most interesting of the 
entire list. 


Alice Garrigue Mott Studio Notes 


“Irene Virginia Baldwin now surprises all who hear her 
sing,” says Alice Garrigue Mott, the New York vocal 
authority, with whom Miss Baldwin is studying. “Ten 
months ago,” says Mme. Mott, “this young girl had but a 
child’s quality of voice; now she is in possession of a full, 
virile coloratura voice of three octaves. There is an ex- 
per freshness of tone and technic adequate for the most 

orid music. She sings her trill as few can sing it, also 
her legato and staccato scales and arpeggi, with utmost 
ease, and what is rare in a fioratura singer, Miss Baldwin 
has a big climax tone when required.” f 

Tt is interesting to relate that when Miss Baldwin con- 
templated leaving her native town, Norfolk, Va., in order 
to hecome a singer, she looked in the MusicAL Courier to 
find a teacher, and as a result decided to go to Alice Gar- 
rigue Mott for tuition. The difficulties of technic mastery 
and a good repertory acquired, Miss Baldwin has attracted 
favorable attention and received fine engagements. Alberto 
Bimboni and Maurice Lafarge, Italian and French coaches 
at the studio. agree with Mme. Mott in her prediction that 
Miss Baldwin will have a fine career. Henry Savage, pro- 
ducing manager, it is said, has written personal letters to 
Miss Baldwin asking her to sing in his musical productions, 
but Miss PRaldwin refused the offer, preferring concerts and 
opera. 

The Jersey Journal has said of the singer: “Irene Vir- 
ginia Baldwin has a voice of unusual beauty, a lyric colora- 
tura, delicious in its quality and exquisite in its modula- 
tions and flowing quantity.” She appeared at a benefit 
,concert in Jersey City under the auspices of the Music Com- 
mittee of the Community Association. The Jersey Journal 
then said: “The singing of ‘Caro Nome’ (‘Rigoletto’) and 
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‘Jewel Song’ (‘Faust’) by Irene Virginia Baldwin brought 
a storm of applause from a large audience, and Miss Bald- 
win had to respond to encores. Miss Baldwin is a South- 
erner b% birth, an artist-singer, having appeared with re- 
markable success upon the concert stage. Miss Baldwin was 
in excellent voice. Maurice Lafarge, accompanist of Metro- 
politan singers, added much to the success of Miss Baldwin’s 
efforts by his excellent work on the piano. ‘The Swal- 
lows,’ by Cowen, and ‘Oh, Dry Those Tears,’ by Del Riego, 
were also given by Miss Baldwin.” 

Gerald W. Reidy, after testing many applicants, per- 
suaded Irene Virginia Baldwin to accept the position as 
head of the vocal department in his conservatory, where 
Miss Baldwin gives a limited number of lessons. The Jer- 
sey Journal said of Miss Baldwin’s singing, heard at the 
Reidy Conservatory recital: “Irene Virginia Baldwin, head 
of the vocal department, was a most fitting climax to the 
evening’s enjoyment with her artistic interpretation of 
Danning, which brought forth continued applause. As an 
encore Miss Baldwin sang Arditi’s ‘Parla’ in her charming 
and magnetic manner. Miss Baldwin was accompanied by 
Alberto Bimboni.” 


Rivoli-Rialto Music 

Selections from “Lucia di Lammermoor” are being played 
by the Rivoli Orchestra this week, with Hugo Riesenfeld 
and Erno Rapee conducting. Jeanne Gordon, Annie Ros- 
ner and the Rialto Male Quartet sing the famous sextet 
from that opera, while Miss Gordon and the Rivoli Chorus 
are heard in a number from “Carmen.” 

At the Rialto, the orchestra, under the leadership of 
Hugo Riesenfeld and Nat W. Finston, plays a fantasy from 
“La Gioconda” as its overture this week. Greek Evans is 
singing a Kipling “Barrack Room Ballad,” assisted by the 
Rialto Male Chorus, and Gloria Gale, soprano, also sings. 


Isolde Menges in Toronto 
Isolde Menges, the very gifted young English violinist, 
played again in Toronto recently, and scored her usual 
decisive success. The Toronto World and the Daily News 
of the same city wax enthusiastic over the achievements 
of the splendidly gifted artist. 
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New Philadelphia Office Will Control Important 


Artists 


Penn 


its ex 


Arthur Judson, 1317 
| 


nounce under 


The Concert Management 
sylvania Building, Philadelphia, a: 
clusive management for the season 1918-10, the following 
artists: Société des Instruments Anciens, founded by 
Henri Casadesus; Olga Samaroff, pianist; Povla Frijsh, 
soprano; Alfred Cortot, eminent French pianist; Henri 
Casadesus, viol d’amour; Magdeleine Brard, pianist; Hans 
Kindler, cellist; Marcia van Dresser, soprano; Maurice 
Dumesnil, pianist. 

The Society of Ancient Instruments, whi 
country under the auspices of the French G 
had an astonishing success for the past two seasons, and 
is in great demand for the coming year They will be 
heard from November until the end of the Olga 
Samaroff (Mrs, Leopold Stokowski) will be 
cert field for the coming season and will play her 
number of orchestral and recital appearance 
Frijsh is an artist of exceptional interest, who has 
a very definite place for herself in this country 
Kindler, first cellist of the Philadelphia Orch 
is in great demand, will be available for a limited number 
of engagements. Marcia van Dri the American 
prano, will have an excellent season, judging from the 
number of engagements already booked for her. One of 
the most interesting features will be the playing of Henri 
Casadesus of works for the viol d'amour, never heard be 
fore in this country. He will play a limited number of 
engagements as orchestral soloist, his main work |} 
director of the Society of Ancient Instrumer 
Dumesnil, the French pianist, 
South America and be availall ( 

One of the most interesting announcements is that Al 
fred Cortot, a most eminent French pianist, and the youns 
pianistic prodigy, Magdeleine Brard, a pupil of Mr. Cortot 
will be in this country next seasor 
the few great European artists who has not been heard 
in this country, while Mlle. Brard is regarded by the 
French critics and musicians as one of the most remark 
able talents in the world 
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“THE PIANISTIC SENSATION OF THE GENERATION” 


Is a Phrase which more than one musical authority has used to describe 


GUIOMAR NOVAES 


Its truth has been borne out by successes nothing short of 
phenomenal wherever this extraordinary artist has been heard 





Guiomar Novaes will be in America all next season. 


Her services are in tremendous demand. 
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Steinway Piano Used 





“A memorable performance which deeply stirred the’ 
three thousand listeners.”—H. T. Finck, in N. Y. Even- 
ing Post. 

“Astonishingly beautiful piano playing.”--Philadelphia 
Record. 

“In quieter moods an exquisite delicacy of sentiment; 
in dynamic passages brilliant and facile in the extreme.” 
—Brooklyn Citizen. 
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“An artist of superlative greatness.” 
and Embire. 

“One cannot imagine a more captivating performance.” 
—Chicago Herald. 

“Among the really great pianists of today 
nic is prodigious, her tone has an infinite variety of 
color.”—Boston Poste 

“An artist of rare and fascinating powers.” 
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PARIS LETTER 
(Continued from page 5. 
D minor, C, Franck; “Schéhérazade,” by Maurice Ravel; 
“Scéne d'amour” from “Roméo et — Berlioz; “Pré- 
lude a l'aprés-midi d'un Faune,” Debussy, and “Espafia,” 
by Chabrier. 


New Works at La Société Nationale 


The Société Nationale had a program of considerable in- 
terest. Paul Lacombe’s “Troisiéme” trio and Maurice Ra- 
vel’s seductive trio had the advantage of the perfect femi- 
nine art of Lucie Cafferet (piano), Yvonne Astruc (vio- 
lin) and Marguerite Capponsachi (cello). In Florent 
Schmitt's “Poémes,” Madeleine Greslay received applause 
Lucien Gernigon made a remarkable debut. with his piece 
for viola, with trio accompaniment, “N’irons-nous plus au 
bois,” extremely well played by M. Villain. The delight- 
ful suite for piano by Albert Roussel was brilliantly played 
by Motte-Lacroix. The “Cinq Mélodies” (five songs), by 
Lili Boulanger, were interpreted in their poignant melan- 
choly most felicitously by Mme. Croiza. The Ravel trio 
brought the concert to a close. 


“Contes d’Hoffmann” at the Opéra-Comique 





The Opéra-Comique has realized the maximum of its 
receipts with the revival of the “Contes d’Hoffmann,.” The 
glory of the feminine interpretaion falls to Fanny Heldy, 
who sustained the three roles of the doll Olympia, the 
courtesan Giulietta and the young Antonia. These three 
totally different parts gave scope for the display of Mlle. 
Heldy's talented versatility. The love song of Antonia was 
of that poignant pathos that holds the theatre breathless, 
then hears it burst forth into a thunder of applause; Giuli- 
etta enthralled the house, while Olympia, with her mimed 
gestures and mechanical vocalized song enraptured the au- 
dience. Each of these phantoms of delight is a veritable 
art composition, 


Thomas’ “Midsummer Night’s Dream” Revived 


At the Gaité-Lyrique one of the finest French opéra- 
comiques has just been put on the stage again. This work, 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” is one of the best scores 
of Ambroise Thomas, and the present interpreters insured 
its brilliant success. Jane Morlet (Elisabeth), Jenny 
ternals (Olivia), Louis Marie (Shakespeare) and Hu- 
berty (Falstaff) all were applauded enthusiastically. 


Recent Deaths 


Joseph White. who came here from Cuba some years 
ago and soon acquired a reputation as a great violinist, 
quietly passed away on March 12, at the age of 82, in his 
Paris home, Rue Bugeaud. The brilliant talent of the 
deceased was always at the service of all generous and 
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charitable undertakings. The funeral service took place 
at the Church Saint-Honoré d’Eylau, Paris. 

Maurice Renaud, the celebrated Opéra baritone, has lost 
his father, whose death occurred at Bordeaux, at the age 
of eighty-four years. 

Auguste Isnardon, father of Jacques Isnardon, the well 
known professor of singing, has passed away at the age 
of eighty-three. His funeral took place at Marseilles. 


Notes 


At the Trianon-Lyrique, Director Masson has just given 
two exquisite little works by Mozart, “Le Directeur de 
Théatre” and “L’Oie du Caire,” in which the participating 
artists were warmly applauded. 

At the Schola Cantorum there was the first integral audi- 
tion of an important musical work, de Lioncourt’s “Belle 
att Bois Dormant,” which shows the qualities of a good 
musician with clear ideas, more lyric than dramatic. 

Rumor has it that as soon as the war is over a big 
music hall will be. opened in the Faubourg Montmartre, 
close to the grands boulevards. 

The present repertoire of the Opéra-Comique includes 
the following novelties or revivals for that institution: 
“L’Attaque du Moulin,” Bruneau; “Fortunio,” Messager ; 
“Castor et Pollux,” Rameau; “Maimouna,” Grovlez, and 
“Penelopé,” Fauré. A new work submitted for Director 
Gheusi’s consideration is a musical drama in three acts, 
“Tarass Boutba,” book by Louis de Grammont after a story 
by the Russian poet, Gogol, and music by Marcel Samuel- 
Rousseau. 

On the evening of Good Friday, the Theatre des Champs- 
Elysées was opened for the first time under the manage- 
ment of the new lessee, Cora Laparcerie-Richepin. There 
was a special performance of Massenet’s “Marie-Magde- 
leine,” with Yvonne Chazel, of the Opéra-Comique, in the 
principal role and Albert Wolf, of the same institution, 
conducting. 

Certain Paris musical journals are putting up a vigorous 
protest against the renewal of the government subsidy 
granted to the Lamoureux-Colonne Concerts, on the 
grounds that they are controlled by a certain musical clique 
and that certain artists are engaged as soloists on other 
grounds than those of their proved artistic ability. 

Comte pe Detma-HErpe. 
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Panizza Wins Prize Competition—Sammarco’s Two 
Sons Win Military Medals 

The Certani prize of three thousand lire, about six 
hundred dollars, instituted by the Liceo Musicale, of Bo- 
logne, Italy, has been awarded to Maestro Ettore Panizza 
for his theme and variations for full orchestra. Among 
the judges of the contest were Maestri Alfano and Mari- 
nuzzi. Panizza, the winner, has conducted for several 
years at Covent Garden, London, and it is rumored that 
he is likely to be with the Chicago Opera the coming 
season. 

Mario Sammarco, the baritone, has two sons in the Ital- 
ian army. Paolo, the elder, a lieutenant, was decorated 
some time ago with the medal for valor, and now the same 
honor has fallen to the younger, Marcello, a second lieu- 
tenant of infantry. 

Edoardo di Giovanni, as his Italian name goes, best 
known here as Edward Johnson, the American tenor, was 
engaged for the spring operatic season in Monte Carlo, but 
according to a report from Italy could not fill his engage- 
ment there owing to the impossibility of obtaining a pass- 
port to pass him from his home in Italy into the little 
principality. 

A distinguished committee, made up of the leaders of 
the operatic and music publishing world of Italy, waited 
recently upon the Minister of Public Instruction and was 
assured by him that his office will take special care of the 
interest of-the operatic world as affected by the war. It 
is probable that a special Office of Art will be established, 
which will regulate equitably the matter of permissions 
granted to artists performing military service to take part 
in operatic seasons, and attend to all other special matters 
affecting the lyric stage. 

The operatic season at the Costanzi in Rome has given 
such satisfactory results that the management has pro- 
longed it for a month. 


Puccini Premiéres for Rome 


Giacomo Puccini has finished at last the three one act 


operas, “Suor Angelica,” “Il tabarro,” and “Gianni Schic- 
chi,” upon which he has been working for the last two 
or three years. They are of sharply contrasting moods— 
the first spiritual, the second passionate, the third highly 
farcical—and are designed to be played on the same even- 
ing. Their first formal presentation to the public is 
planned for the season at the Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires, 
the coming summer; but they will actually be performed 
for the first time at the Teatro Costanzi at Rome, on the 
occasion of a great benefit affair for war charities to be 
held there soon. As the artists go from Italy to Buenos 
Aires for the season there, the same cast will appear in 
Rome as are to present the works in South America, ex- 
cept that Rosa Raisa, who is to take the leading roles 
both in “Suor Angelica” and “Il tabarro” at the Colon, 
will not be able to sing in Rome, 


Soder-Hueck Artists Heard in Opera “Martha” 


Artists from the studio of Mme. Soder-Hueck, the emi- 
nent New York vocal teacher, participated in a perform- 
ance of the opera “Martha” (Flotow), given by the Mozart 
Verein, and Mozart Ladies’ Chorus, on April 14. at Ter- 
race Garden, New York. These were, Ellie Marion Ebel- 
ing. soprano and Gustav .Brasch, basso. 

Miss Ebeling as Lady Harriet, showed marked ability. 
Her voice is of unusual sweetness, and range and her skill- 
ful manner of using it, showed the thorough training she 
has received. Her winsome manner and effective acting, 
immediately won her audience. In the third act she was at 
her best, the applause being so incessant, that she was 
obliged to acknowledge recall after recall. At the end of 
this act, she was also the recipient of many floral tributes. 
Her future is bound to be a bright one. 

As Plunkett, Gustav H. Brasch was excellent. Mr. 
Brasch possesses a voice of richness and power, and he has 
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decided vocal ability. His acting was finished, and he was 
well deserving of the ovation he received. 

Both artists retlected Mme. Soder-Hueck’s ability not 
only to prepare artists in vocal technic, but also for the 
operatic stage. 

The remainder of the cast included: John T. Hand, as 
Lionel; Harriet Behne, as Nancy; Hans Steinmeier, Sir 
Tristan; William Leidel, The Sheriff of Richmond; H. J. 
Shnittger, Henry Wilhelm, and Paul Totte, farmers; Marie 
Krohmann, Josephine Fischl, and Lulu Borghardt, servants, 

Carl Hein conducted. 

A large and appreciative audience attended. 


Sorrentino Scores in Southern Cities 


Umberto Sorrentino, the New York tenor, now on 
tour in the South, “completely won all hearts” in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and his singing “was one continual delight” 
in Danville, Va., according to two appreciations re- 
ceived by the Musicat Courter. The first of these 
read: 

Memphis, Tenn., April 4, 1918. 

Before a large audience of Memphis musicians and music lovers, 
Umberto Sorrentino, noted Italian tenor, appeared at the Lyric 
Theatre last evenéng and completely won the hearts of all with his 
glorious tenor voice and delightful personality. The writer cannot 
remember when a singer appearing in Memphis received such an 
ovation as Signor Sorrentino received last evening. After his final 
number, he was recalled until he had sung four encores, 

Assisting Signor Sorrentino were Angelo and Joseph Cortese, harp- 
ist and violinist. Their artistic work is well known to Memphis 
audiences, and they scored their usual success. No account of the 
evening would be complete without mention of the splendid support 
accorded Sorrentino by George Roberts at the piano, a distinct fea- 
ture of the artistic success of the program. 

The second, from Danville, Va., reads as follows: 

Danville, Va., April 11, 1918. 

Before an audience that was keenly appreciative of the fine musical 
fare offered, Umberto Sorrentino made his third appearance in 
Danville last evening. The eminent young tenor’s attractive stage 
presence, combined with a voice of superb beauty and power, made 
his Offerings one continued delight. Opera arias and songs by Tosti, 
Denza and Burleigh were the gems of the evening. George Roberts 
supplied flawless accompaniments for Signor Sorrentino, and delighted 
the audience with Cyril Scott’s “Danse Negre” and a stirring Hun- 
garian rhapsody. Already negotiations are pending for the fourth 
appearance of these popular young artists in Danville. 


Shattuck’s Secretary Meets with Accident 


Margaret Rice, the secretary of Arthur Shattuck, met 
misfortune at Albany, N. Y., on Thursday evening of last 
week. While getting out of a taxicab in the New York 
capital, she made a false step and fell, breaking her elbow. 
[he result was several days of enforced rest. 








DEVELOPMENT or VOCAL MUSCLES 


by 


THE BENCHELEY METHOD 


Discussion of standardization has led to a broader view 
of methods of teaching, variant from those established by 
general use. This method—designed for special practice in 
the author's studio teaching—embodies the princi le which 
underlies the natural developing process. Natural develop- 
ment progresses along the line of least resistance, as described 
in manuscripts which treat of The Inherent Principle of 
Organic Growth and application of this principle, in the de- 
velopment of vocal muscles. As stated in an article published 
by the Editor of the Dresden Aavertase ee 27th, 1901— 
this is the first method on record specifically adapted to 
maintain the development of vocal muscles by definite appli- 
cation of this principle. ‘ 

Pupils whose ideas of voice development are superficial 
may find constant repetition (with daily systematic practice) 
of simplified “small” tone exercises—maintained without 
appreciable effort by passive voice action—an unwelcome sub- 
stitute for the more varied exercises and tuneful vocalises 
of methods originally intended for artistic training of the 
exceptional voices of Latin races. ; : 

Professional vocalists of wide experience have stated, while 
studying with the author, that in the study of operatic roles 
abroad, they failed to acquire the effortless delivery of voice 
and certainty of technical control which this method assures. 
An article on tone production by Dr. Edward T. Gibson (pub- 
lished in The Minneapolis Times) gives a partial description 
of this method and also explains the process by which a 
deaf person may be taught to produce musical tones. 

The Bencheley Method of Voice Development—originally 
taught in the author's studio (N. 
from its legitimate source. 


1107 HARMON PLACE, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Y.)—is now advertised 


MARIE B. BENCHELEY 
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Alice Gentle Off for the West 


Now that Alice Gentie is sufficiently recovered from 
her recent illness, which prevented her from making her 
debut this season in Cadman’s “Shanewis” at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, she will leave New York for the 
West about April 25. Miss Gentle opens her concert 
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ALICE GENTLE, 
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Metropolitan Opera Company, 


Mezzo-soprano of the 
as Carmen. 
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tour in Seattle on May 8 and she will be gone for several 
months. 

While the mezzo-soprano was decidedly disappointed 
not to have been able to sing the leading role of the new 
American opera, she feels that perhaps it was all for the 
best, inasmuch as so much depends upon a singer’s first 
appearance with that organization. Had she been able 
to recover enough to have sung even the second per- 
formance, Miss Gentle says that she could not have done 
justice to herself and the opportunity afforded her. How- 
ever, she has been engaged for next season at the Metro- 
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politan, and New Yorkers will then have the opportunity 
of hearing one of the most beautiful voices of the present 
day. Miss Gentle has been heard in opera in Milan and 
Havana, with Bracale’s company in the latter city. Her 
Carmen is said to be most admirable, which no doubt 
is strengthened by the singer’s remarkable acting and 
Latin temperament, which has gained her the title of the 
“American-Italian singer.” . 

[ilness, unfortunately, has twice prevented. Miss Gentle 
from making her appearance with two of the world’s 
greatest companies. She was to have sung at the Colon, 
Buenos Aires, South America, last season, but upon arriv- 
ing in New York from Italy, where she had completed 
a brilliant season, she was taken ill and was obliged to 
cable the directors of the Colon that she couldn’t keep 
her agreement. Then came the latest disappointment at 
the Metropolitan. As one of Miss Gentle’s friends put 
it, she has had somewhat of a checkered career. Better 
luck next season, Miss Gentle! 


Committee on Army and Navy Music 
April 12, 

At the request of the Commission on Training Camp Ac- 
tivities, the National Committee on Army and Navy Music 
some time ago appointed a subcommittee of its members 
to study the subject of army and navy band music in all 
its phases, and to suggest for consideration such measures 
as in the opinion of men of large experience with military 
bands might be of assistance to the proper authorities in 
raising the standard of our army and navy music. The 
members of the subcommittee were John A. Car- 
penter, of Chicago; Frederick S. Converse and Walter R. 
Spalding, of Boston, with Wallace Goodrich, of Boston, as 
chairman. 

The question of army bands was first taken up by the 
committee, leaving the matter of the navy organizations 
for the future. After careful consideration of the subject 
of army band music in all its aspects, including a study 
of band organization in the English and French armies, 
and reports of conditions and recommendations received 
from all parts of this country and from all branches of 
the service, it was recognized that certain fundamental 
questions must be determined before further action could 
be recommended or taken. Accordingly a memorandum 
was prepared and submitted to the commission by the com- 
mittee, and was subsequently presented to the General Staff 
of the Army, by whom it is now under consideration, and 
from whom a decision is hoped for at an early date. 

The memorandum consisted of recommendations cover- 
ing the following points: 


(A.) The material augmentation in numbers of all infantry and 
artillery bands; the allotment of bands to engineer regiments, and 
the conversion of cavalry and other mounted bands into fanfares, 
or brass_instruments and drums only. 

om) Giving commissioned rank to band leaders. 

C.) The provision of expert divisional supervision over as regi- 
mental bantls and band music in each respective division. 

(D.) A substaytial increase in the monthly allowance for the 
purchase of new music, together with proper provision for original 
equipment. 

(E.) The creation of a permanent commission on military music. 
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Mt. Vernon Likes Marjorie Knight 


Marjorie Knight, the young artist-pupil of Grac 
Whistler, recently gave a song recital in Mt. Verno: 
where she was warmly received. The Daily Argus o 


April 6 said: “Her charming presence, affable manner 
and clear lyric soprano voice have always captivated her 
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MARJORIE KNIGHT, 
Soprano. 
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audiences, Her pleasing personality and ease of 
manner enabled her audience to settle down to the real 
enjoyment of her beautiful voice.” This same comment 
might well apply to her recent New York recital when, 
ably assisted by Francis Moore, whose accompaniments 
were worthy of special praise, Miss Knight gave a 
thoroughly interesting program, 
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THIS IS INTERESTING: 











The 1917-18 Tour of the San Carlo Grand Opera 
Company, which opened in New York City last 
September with a series of twenty-four sold-out 
performances, and which included nearly all the 
large and important opera-loving cities between 
Montreal (Canada) and Portland (Oregon), stands 
out, both artistically and financially, as the most 
extraordinary achievement in the history of tour- 
ing opera organizations in America. 
The 1918-19 Tour opens in New York City on 
September 2nd, with a four-weeks engagement. 
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Mabel Garrison Advocates Patriotism 
for the American Artist 
“Will some one urge a little more patriotism for 


American artists by the American public?” asked Mabel 
Garrison, when interviewed at her home last week, 
After the young soprano’s great triumph and un- 
precedented success at the Metropolitan Opera House 
when she substituted at a few hours’ notice for Mme. 
Barrientos in Lucia, Miss Garrison was besieged by 
reporters, who wanted a word from the little prima 
donna who had blazed into the dailies, acclaimed by 


ill the critics, for her remarkable performance of the 
famous mad scene. Last year the American soprano 
achieved a similar success when she substituted at short 
notice and received probably one of the greatest ova- 
tions ever accorded an American artist in the history 
of the Metropolitan Opera House. 

The public in general, particularly in New York, 
has been most appreciative, sympathetic and enthusi- 
astic, as far as my own work 18 concerned,” said Miss 
Garrison, “and I only wish I could tell every one who 
greeted me so warmly how I appreciated the spontane- 
applause, The public will never know what it 
means to gain this unanimous recognition—to know 
that, after years of hard and careful study, hearers 
finally understand and come forward so generously and 
It is glorious! 


ous 


tell us 80, 

“T want to take the public into my confidence and 
tel! a few things about American artists and the condi- 
tions surrounding them. At first, it was considered im- 


possible for the American to succeed without a foreign 
education, but that has long since been proved a fallacy. 
For years articles appeared telling about the ‘sup- 
pressed American, but there are so many successful 


Americans now on the concert and operatic stage who 
have never studied abroad that other articles such as ‘No 


Handicap to Be American’ are rapidly replacing them. 
Still, there is a little holding off about American art- 
ists in Opera, and I think that more might be done to 
help them occupy their rightful places. The war will 


help considerably in many ways, but what we American 
artists expect of our audiences is exactly what Uncle 
Sam wants of his boys in the trenches and of his peo- 
ple on this side of the Atlantic. Patriotism! Give your 
artists patriotic support—back them up in their work 


when they deserve it, as other nationalities do. Did 
you ever notice how loyally the Jews and Irish pack 
the auditorium to the doors when one of their race is 


scheduled to appear? When an Italian singer appears 
every music loving compatriot goes to hear him, I 
appeal to Americans to do likewise. Do not be influ- 
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enced by the old delusive deception that the European 
is superior. Go to hear your own artists, and, if you 
like them, go again, and you will see how quickly they 
will come into their own. I feel I can speak with 
authority because I know there are many worthy 
Antericans who deserve support, and whose art will be 
quickly recognized as equal, and in some instances 
superior, to many of our European brothers and sisters. 

“One of the most recent examples of proven merit at 
the Opera House is Sophie Braslau, who has had great 
success in the leading role of Cadman’s American opera, 
‘Shanewis.’ She is especially deserving of credit on 
account of having stepped in at short notice because of 
another’s illness. Also Paul Althouse has succeeded in 
a number of the stellar Puccini parts, Then there are 
those who have come to us with foreign reputations— 
Easton, Peterson, Chalmers, etc. But does the Amer- 
ican go and pay his money really to hear these artists 
sing? Undoubtedly they are all appreciated for the 
work they do—at the time—but do they really draw 
crowds? Then, unfortunately, about 80 per cent. of 
the house has to wait to see the morning paper before 
deciding whether or not the singer is good or bad. 
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And after all—no matter how much the critic might 
know—it is only one man’s opinion, Turn over the 
pages of your Musicat Courter and find ‘What the 
Jury Thinks.’ Read it. Isn’t it amusing? 

“But why let the American wait to sing leading roles 
only as a substitute because of illness? Do not say it 
is up to the impresario—it isn’t; it’s up to the audience. 
Our manager, Mr. Gatti-Casazza, has been asked fre- 
quently why he doesn’t cast more Americans in leading 
roles and he answers truthfully, ‘Because the American 
public will not pay six dollars to hear an American art- 
ist. As long as the public holds back this way, the 
management, in self defense, will have to do likewise. 

“I am confident that the support will come eventu- 
ally, as musically this year has been the most successful 
for American artists, both in concert and opera. 

“We are now in a great struggle for many things be- 
sides musical recognition, and in music, as in all other 
issues, we are handicapped by youth. But there is a 
splendid spirit of energy, vigorous determination and 
unconquerable resolution in youth that drives ever on- 
ward and makes for success. Come, then, musicians 
and music lovers—all of you—rally in art as well as in 
more material problems by asserting yourselves and 
supporting your deserving artists by true, loyal and 
ever constant patriotism!” 


Newark Festival Notes 


Last Monday morning, April 15, the sale of tickets for 
Newark’s fourth annual music festival began. The same 
evening the male section of the chorus held a rehearsal at 
the Burnet School, and on Tuesday evening a rehearsal 
for the chorus of women’s voices, was scheduled. The 
weather seemed in a conspiracy to defeat’ the success of 
the rehearsal of Wednesday, April 10, but nothing daunted, 
about 700 singers braved the elements and did some ex- 
cellent work on the music of Massenet’s oratorio “Eve,” 
which is the chief offering of the second night’s concert. 
The soloists in this work are to be Namara, soprano; Mar- 
garet Abbott, contralto; Theo Karle, tenor, and Arthur 
Middleton, baritone. 
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MME. SODER-HUECK AND 
THE MALE VOICE 


Mme. Soder-Hueck, solo teacher and coach of many a 
splendid tenor and baritone well known in concerts and 
the operatic field, announces the return of Walter Wag- 
staff, concert baritone, from Lima, Peru. 

After two years spent in South America, singing to 
Spanish audiences, Mr. Wagstaff returns to New York to 
join the aviation corps. The possessor of a splendid bar- 
itone voice, which he uses with skill, he says: “I think the 
Soder-Hueck vocal method is well established in South 
America now, to judge from my success, and many a one 
inquired time and again where I received my voice train- 
ing.” Mme. Soder-Hueck gave a luncheon in honor of 
his return, inviting once more the three splendid singers 
who studiéd and started at about the same time their 
course of yoice training under her—Wagstaff, Walter 
Heckman, the operatic tenor, now a sergeant in the United 
States Army; and George Reimherr, concert and operatic 
tenor, who has just entered the army. 

“Yes, all these singers were trained wholly under my 
guidance,” said Mme. Soder-Hueck. “Walter Heckman 
gave up an engagement of $10,000 this year to join the 
army. He has been successful many years now, his fame 
and income growing every season; and the same is true 
of George Reimherr. You know, he has been advertised 
by every leading music publishing house for programming 
new American song compositions regularly, and he filled 
numerous. engagements yearly, his beautiful voice and 
vocal art winning every hearer. But now we are in seri- 
ous times and he, like so many other splendid musicians, 
has to help our country to win this war. So he canceled 
all his engagements and is in the army. 

“The name Walter is a favorite of mine,” Mme. Soder- 
Hueck declared. “I have four Walters at present, and all 
possessors of exceptionally beautiful voices. There is 
Walter Mills, baritone of intense quality and great vocal 
gifts, who gained quick recognition with concert audiences 
this last winter. He certainly will make good. Then 
there is a young tenor, Walter Heinrich, only twenty years 
o'd, but with the same gorgeous voice quality as Heck- 
ran. He has begun training under me, and I predict a 
great future for him.” ’ 

Mme. Soder-Hueck has a special corner in the tenor 
market, because of her rare capability in training this 
rrost rare of all voices. There are still more success- 
jul tenors at the Soder-Hueck studios, among them Wil- 
liam Brisbera, a lyric tenor of big range and very sympa- 
thetic quality, who sings continuously for the talking ma- 
chines, his voice being particularly adapted for ‘making 
records; George M. Wambold, another lyric tenor, has a 
voice suited for oratorio. There are more tenors, many 
more, trained and coached at the Soder-Hueck studios, 
but mention must be made of a very fine professional bar- 
itone, Randall Kirkbride, an oratorio and recital singer, 
for several years leading man with the Shubert light opera 
companies. Gustav Brasch, the fine basso, is another 
product of the Soder-Hueck vocal training. There are 
numerous other successful sopranos, mezzos and con- 
traltos, this distinguished voice trainer and coach’s work 
gaining wide recognition for the results obtained, the ease, 
resonant freedom and perfect voice control, as well as the 
artistic interpretation of song. As last season, there will 
be again a summer course for teachers, professionals and 
students at her New York vocal studios, beginning June 
15, information concerning which may be had from Mme. 
a sl mane at the Metropolitan Opera House, New 

ork. 





Witherspoon Studios to Move 
In August, the New York studios of Herbert Wither- 
spoon, the well known basso and vocal teacher, will be 
moved to 44 West Eighty-sixth street. 
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WHAT THE TEACHERS ARE DOING 














Hein and Fraemcke Institution Recital 


Thirteen numbers made up the program given by 
students at the Conservatory of Music, 304 Madison 
avenue, New York, Hein and Fraemcke, directors, on 
April 5, at College Hall. These numbers included 
piano, violin, cello, vocal and ensemble pieces, and a 
large audience attended and applauded the performance 
of the same. A trio by Haydn opened the program, 
performed by Mr. Buhler, Luella Lindsay and Ma- 
thilde Zimbler, Lucille Kimberly, Gladys Clifton, Mrs. 
C. Franz, Viola Peters, Alice Wirth, Mathilde Zimbler, 
Louis Seidel, H. Buhler, E. Rugen, Elsa” Dorkenwald, 
Luella Lindsay and Miss Rittstein all appeared as solo- 
ists. Frequent students’ recitals of like character are 
given, enabling students to accustom themselves to the 
public, and this is one of the features of the course of 
instruction at the College of Music and at the Conser- 
vatory, both being affiliated institutions under the direc- 
tion of Carl Hein and August Fraemcke. 


Mariska Aldrich to Teach This Summer 

One of the busiest artists on the Pacific Coast just at 
present is Mariska Aldrich, who gave up her concert work 
because of the unsettled conditions throughout the country. 
This ‘does not mean, however, that this gifted singer is 
idle—-far from it. She has devoted herself to work for 
the various war charities and benefits with unfailing zeal. 
Under her auspices a series of concerts for the National 
Defense League, of which she is chairman of the member- 
ship committee for Southern California, was given most 
successfully, Assisting her in this work is Homer Grunn, 
the composer and pianist. The first concert of the series 
was given on February 22 in the Hollywood High School. 
Mme. Aldrich also has a large class of pupils, with whom 
she is having very fine success. The singer plans to spend 
the summer at her home in the Silver Lake district, where 
she will continue her classes. 


School of Music and Arte Summer Courses 


director of the New York School 
York’s most beautiful school, 
has issued a four page circular, 
special summer teachers’ course, 
This is practically the only school 


Ralfe Leech Sterner, 
of Music and Arts, “New 
overlooking Central Park,” 
calling attention to the 
June 1 to September 1. 


which has not raised the rates of tuition and board (dormi- 
tory annex). 


Pupils can enter the school at any time for 





A GROUP OF SUMMER PUPILS AT THE NEW YORK 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND ARTS. 
Arthur Friedheim, head of the piano department, is seen standing in 
the center of the group. At his left, in the chauffeur’s seat, is Ralfe 
Leech Sterner, director of the school and head of the vocal department. 


the six or the ten weeks’ course. Some of the items of 
this circular are as follows: 

Two private lessons in piano a week (Pupils may select 
any teacher in the school for these lessons). Lectures and 
recitals by Arthur Friedheim, one of the world’s greatest 
pianists, and acknowledged to be the greatest Liszt player 
in the world. Classes in musical analysis and recitals; 
teacher to be announced later. Classes in piano per- 
formance and criticism; Harold A. Fix, one of the best 
of the younger American pianists. Classes in piano 
pedagogy; Frank Howard Warner, pianist, composer and 


- in America), 


lecturer on piano pedagogy. Individual lessons in har- 
mony and counterpoint; S. Reid Spencer, who is known as 
une of the most eminent theory teachers of this country. 

Included in the rates named above for this entire course, 
are tuition, room and board, practising, and teachers’ certi- 
ficate, given if the daily work is satisfactory. For detailed 
information inquire of the secretary, Central Park West 
and Ninety-fifth street. 


Assistants for Minnie Tracey’s Vocal Classes 

Minnie Tracey’s vocal classes have grown to such an extent 
that next year she will have assistants in both her Cincinnati 
and Columbus studios. Miss Tracey’s classes include well 
known vocal singers. Her pupil, Emma Noe, dramatic so- 
prano, has signed a three years’ contract for the Chicago 
Opera Association, writes Miss Tracey. Programs of two 
of her recitals are attached herewith, and she is to give 
another after the Cincinnati May Festival, when new com- 
positions of Count Axel Wachmeister, the Swedish com- 
poser, will be presented. Count Wachmeister himself is 
to be present and direct a new chorus for women’s voices, 
with harp and string quartet accompaniment. 

This was the program given at the Columbus Public Li- 
brary, Saturday evening, March 16, made up of Miss 
Tracey’ s Columbtis Slasses, assisted by Marguerite Hukill, of 
her Cincinnati class: > 


Roses” (Hallett Gilberté), “Temple Bells’ (Woodford- 
Gladys Hughes; “The Parted Lovers’ (Chopin), “The 
Afterglow” (Mary Turner Salter), “The Lesson With a Fan” (Guy 
d'Hardelot), Lucille Kaelin; “The Song of the Shepherd Leh!” 
(Rimsky-Korsakoff), ‘‘Berceuse’’ (Gretchaninoff), “The Lass With 
the Delicate Air” (Dr. Thomas Arne), Mrs. Osmer Charles Ingalls; 
“Little Mother of Mine’ (Burleigh), “The Silent Waterlily” (von 
Fielitz), “One Fleeting Hour’ (Dorothy Lee), Robert Butterworth; 
“The Violet’ (Mozart), “The Monotone” (Cornelius), “Perfect 
Nights and Days” (Paul Bliss), Bernice Justice; “The Asra” (Rubin 


“Two 
Finden), 


stein), “How Many Dreams’ (Sinding), “The Little Fish’s Song” 
(Arensky), “Amore! Amore!” (Tirindelli), Edna Fox Zirkel; ‘The 
Wood Pigeon,” “The Wren,” “The Yellow Hammer” (Liza Leh- 
mann), “Jewel Song’ from “Faust” (Gounod), Maude Perkins 
Vallance; Pastoral (Old English), “La Fille de Regiment— -Salut a 
la France’ (Donizetti), “Nile Scene’ from “Aida” (Verdi), Mar- 
guerite Hukill; “The Mermaid’ (Haydn), “Love and Sleep” (Still 
man- Kelley), air from “Sapho” (Gounod), Corrine Borchers, 

The Cincinnati program scheduled for Sinton Hall, 
April 5, contained these numbers: 

“Chrysanthemum” (Liza Lehmann), Yo r-y ™ “Fireflies” (Orig 


inal Jepenese Melody) (Gertrude Ross), Ada Biltz; Canadian Indian 
song (Lieurance), aria from “Cing Mars” (Gounod), Carolyn Dunn; 
“Berceuse”’ (Chopin), “Oh, quand je dors” (Liszt), Etta Weiler; 


“Sun’s Bright Beams” (Lassen), “Since First I Met Thee” (Rubin- 


stein), “Anathem” (von Felitz), Louise Albert; ‘“The Cuckoo” (Liza 
Lehmann), air from “Louise” (Charpentier), Grace Dyer Lee; “Sun- 
shine Song” (Goring Thomas), ‘‘Les Fantoches” (Debussy), “Die 
Post’ (Schubert), Norma Stuebing; aria from “Il Gaurnay” 
(Gomes), Laura Strubbe; air from “Armide” (Gluck), “O mio 
Fernando” from “La Favorita’” (Donizetti), Helen Spills; “The 
Stars” (Phillips), “Souvenevous” (Massenet), “Nymphs and Sy! 
vains’ (Bemberg). Dorothy Collins; “‘Bonjour, Suzan” (Emile 


Pessard), “‘Va-dit-elle’ aria from “Robert le Diable’ (Meyerbeer), 
“Salut a la France” aria from “La Fille du Regiment” (Donizetti), 
Margarete Hukill; “Spring’’ (Oley Speaks), second aria from “Sam 
son and Delilah’’ (Saint-Saéns), Ruth Deputy; “Pieta’’ (Claude War 
ford), air from “Sigurd” (first time in Cincinnati), (Reger), Eliz 
abeth Durland Langhurst; duet, “Beatrice and Benedict” “first time 
(Berlioz), Margarete Hukill and Helen Spills. 


Klibansky Studio Notes 
Burnitt sang successfully at a concert given April 
1 by the Community Chorus in East Orange, N. J. She 
was re-engaged to sing in the performance of “The Mes- 
siah” April 15. Mildred Costigan is singing at the Meth- 
odist Church on Park avenue and Eighty-sixth street, 
New York. 

Alvin Gillett sang with much success at a patriotic mass 
meeting at the Century Theatre, March 31. Lotta Madden 
filled an engagement in Bloomfield, N. J., April 1, and was 
enthusiastically received. 

Mr. Klibansky has sent out invitations for a musicale to 
be given at Chalif’s studio building, April 18, at 9 p. m 


Ida E. 


Louise Dotti’s Pupils in Cincinnati Recital 


Pupils from the class of Louise Dotti were heard in 
an operatic and song recital at the Odeon, Cincinnati, 


on Tuesday evening, March 5. Selections from Mo- 
zart, Puccini, Gounod, Verdi, Rossini, Meyerbeer, 
Strauss, Massenet, Donizetti, Leoncavallo, Charpen- 


tier and Mendelssohn made up the program, and the 


following singers participated: Helen Kessing, Don 
McDowell, Hazel Mercer, Marion Lindsay, : Helen 
Thompson, Catherine Dieterle, Helen Hovey Daniels, 


Katherine Hoch, Martha Doerler, Charlotte Sandman, 
Delpha Vest and Gladys Zentmeyer. 

The Cincinnati Inquirer in referring to the event said 
that “It was no surprise to consistent concertgoers, in- 
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v\ihouette by Baron Scotford 


DR. WILLIAM C. CARL, 


Who has returned from his Easter holidays at the 
Marlborough-Blenheim, Atlantic City. Dr. Carl will have - 
3 an active spring season, filling several important con 


cert engagements, including the graduation exercises 
and twenty-fifth anniversary of the president at Allegheny 


College, May 6 and 7, this being his eighth appearance 
at the college, as the programs prepared are especially 
interesting. At the Guilmant Organ School, where the 


spring term is in 
directed by Dr 


series of conferences 


full swing, a 
Carl, on practical service work, will 
be held each week 
PUMIVULDSAOHANMLASULAASA 
terested in the development of local talent, to see the 
Odeon taxed to its utmost capacity on Tuesday evening 
by eager music lovers who attended the operatic and 
song recital by pupils of Mme. Dotti, of the faculty of 
the College of Music of Cincinnati.” The same article 
referred to the many brilliant interesting recitals 
vhich Mme. Dotti’s pupils have given since her affilia- 
tion with the college 


and 


say “The 


The same paper goes on to voices were 
brilliantly exhibited and the enthusiastic applause was 
well merited for the excellent offerings 


Alice Metcalf, a splendid young pianist, presided 


accompanist to the entire satisfaction of the audience. 


American Institute Affairs 

Kate S. Chittenden, dean of the American Institute of 
Applied Music, New York, calls special attention to the sum 
mer courses, June 17 to July 26, embracing vocal music, piano, 
violin, harmony and organ. Mention of the piano course 
has been made, and the special course under McCall Lan 
ham, for vocalists, will interest many singers and teachers. 
This will include thirty half-hour private lessons, six classes 
in interpretation, and a thorough drill in the technic of 
voice production, with oral exercises and repertoire, going 
thoroughly into the detail of diction, style and interpre 
tation, and, where it is possible, the consideration of such 
foreign languages as the pupils has studied 
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VIVIAN 


GOSNELL 


BARITONE 





Vivian Gosnell at once sang his way into the apprecia- 
tion of the audience, He has a voice of rare beauty and 
range, full of rich cadences.—( Montreal Gazette), April 


5, 1916. 
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Dates Season 1918-19 now booking; apply to 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
GOTHAM GOSSIP 


Letz String Quartet Concert—Chittenden Spring Re- 
ception—Tollefsens at Tonkiinstler Concert— 
Hein Conducts Franz Schubert Chorus—South- 
land Singers’ Final Concert—Love and Lee— 
Olivia Ribstein’s Success—O’Hara to 
Lesley Martin—Ziegler Institute Sum- 
mer Session— Musical Art Club 
Has 250 Members 








Burleigh Sings in Brooklyn—Bernard Strain Sings in 
the Bronx—Tollefsen-Hartmann Reception April 
27—Americans Compose for Organ— Terry 
Works Given at Studjos—Women’s Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra Concert, April 25— 
Katherine Stang Recital, April 24 


The last subscription concert of the Letz String Quartet, 
Hans Letz, leading violin; Sandor Harmati, second violin; 
Edward Kreiner, viola, and Gerald Maas, cello, took place 
at Aeolian Hall on April 8. The following works were 
played: Quartet, G major, Beethoven; quartet, B flat ma- 
jor, Brahms; two movements from quartet, C minor, d’Am- 
brosio. The performance of the Beethoven quartet left 
nothing to be desired in dignity and musical taste. In the 
Brahms work the quartet outdid itself in the dramatic 
effects. Large variety of tone and incisive rhythm were 
features of the performance. The artists seemed imbued 
with the spirit of the work, playing with spontaneity and 
abandon. Many recalls were given the players, the large 
audience being in hearty sympathy with the music and the 
musicians. 

It is announced that three subscription concerts will be 
given next season, beginning with October 22 (Liszt’s 
birthday), December 3 and February 11. : 


Chittenden Spring Reception 


Dean Chittenden and the faculty of the American Insti- 
tute of Applied Music have issued invitations for Miss 
Chittenden’s annual spring reception, on April 26, at the 
headquarters of the institution, 212 West Fifty-ninth street, 
New York. The Kentucky Trio (Em E. Smith, violin; 
C’Zelma Crosby, cello, and May Bingham, piano) per- 
formed numbers by classic and modern composers. Many 
people were present, and the affair was very successful. 
The trio, which has been repeatedly mentioned in the 
MusicaL Courter, played a Scharwenka number and a 
Schiitt scherzo very well indeed. The usual refreshments 
were served, and the afternoon was greatly enjoyed. 


Tollefsens at Tonkiinstler Concert 


Works for wind instruments by Goepfart and Saint- 
Saéns were performed, songs were sung, and Briill’s sonata 
for piano and violin was played by Augusta S. Tollefsen 
and Carl H. Tollefsen at the Agri 9 concert of the Ton- 
kiinstler Society, Memorial Hall, Brooklyn. Associated 
in the performance of the works for wind instruments 
were Edward Meyer, Albert Marsh, William Bortman and 
Adolph Weiss. The feature of the affair was the sonata, - 
which, with its pretty melodies and effective final move- 
ment, was played with special style by the Tollefsens. The 
last musicale of this society took place at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, April 17. 

Hein Conducts Franz Schubert Chorus 


A concert, the main feature of which was Bruch’s can- 
tata, “Fair Ellen,” took place April 7 at Ebling’s Casino, 
the Bronx. The Franz Schubert Male Chorus, Carl Hein, 
conductor, gave several unaccompanied songs, and the la- 
dies’ chorus also cooperated. Olivia Ribstein was the so- 
prano soloist, and Louis Wolff played violin solos; both 
artists pleased the large audience. Miss Ribstein and Fred- 
erick F. Kuhlmann, baritone, sang ‘the solos in “Fair EI- 
len,” and this final number created much enthusiasm among 
the audience. Charlotte Rahfeldt, soprano soloist at the 
Willis Avenue M. E. Church, was a valued singer in this 
cantata. 

The present officers of the Franz Schubert Chorus are: 
George Creter, honorary president; Otto J. Kalt, president ; 
Frederick Nowatcheck, first vice-president; Louis Cullman, 
second vice-president ; Paul Fritz, corresponding secretary ; 
Frederick Boehm, financial secretary. 


Love and Lee 


“Roses of Picardy,” a song by Haydn Wood which is 
highly commended by Clarence Lucas, is sung by Linnie 
Love and Lorna Lee. Miss Love sends the Musicat Covu- 
RIER ten more aphorisms, as follows: 

Correct cultivation of the natural voice will enable the voice to 


stand the test of time. 
To sing well, one must first have health and strength. 
Correct breath control is an even development of “pressure” and 


“resistance.” E 
Beware of the “pushed voice;” 


tone. 
The strong muscles of the entire body assist in the support and 


control of the voice. 

We don't “place” the voice, we “liberate it.” 

A singer who sings with the correct method, well mastered, and 
with perfect ease and freedom, is indeed rare. 

Practice is important, but it must be right practice. 

Careful practice of the “right principles” are worth days of prac- 


tice on the “wrong principles.” 
The student should be taught a definite understanding between 


“right” and “wrong” tone production, and know thoroughly why, 
so as to avoid the wrong and apply the right. “Knowledge is power.” 


Southland Singers’ Final Concert 

Emma A. Dambmann, founder and president of the 
Southland Singers, Raymond V. Nold, conductor, doubt- 
less thinks with pride of the concert of April 9 at Hotel 
Plaza, closing the third season of this flourishing society. 
A chorus of handsomely gowned young women sang num- 
bers by living composers, “The Brook.” by George H. 
Shackley, being especially effective. Two choruses by 
Rachmaninoff were highly appreciated. Trios, quartets, 
etc., completed the vocal numbers. Alice Eversman, so- 
prano, and Emma A. Dambmann, contralto, united in the 
duet from “Aida,” sung with more or less dramatic action. 
Edwin Swain, baritone, sang an operatic aria, as well as 
other songs, pleasing his audience. Bernice Maudsley and 
Miss Moore were the accompanists. ning and closing 
numbers were given by the U. S. S. Recruit Band, and 


it can never develop true musical 
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Commander Charles A. Adams, United States Navy, deliv- 
ered a patriotic address. W. H. Washington was in — 
of the dance music, and this was hugely enjoyed by the 
large company present. 

Officers of the Southland Singers are: Emma A. Damb- 
mann, president ; Raymond V. Nold, conductor; Mrs. Har- 
old J. Mitchell, secretary and treasurer; Mrs. Brantley 
Hayes, assistant secretary; Mrs. Thomas Shepheard, re- 
cording secretary; Stella T. Vought, librarian; Mrs. Ar- 
thur Friedmann and Muriel Bliss, patriotic committee, and 
Bernice Maudsley, accompanist. . 

The Southland Singers will give the soldiers at Camp 
Merritt, N. J., a concert during the month of April. 

Alice F. Babbitt, an associate member, has donated a 
very beautiful white parasol, embroidered on both sides in 
white and purple wistaria flowers, with an elaborately hand- 
carved solid ivory handle, to the Southland Singers’ patri- 


otic fund. 
Olivia Ribstein’s Success 
Cari Hein is to be credited with the success of Olivia 
Ribstein, dramatic soprano, who has been Mr. Hein’s pupil 
for a year past. At the Schubert Chorus concert, and at 
a concert at College Hall, both occurring in the same 
week, Miss Ribstein made a hit with her audience. She 
was unexpectedly called upon to sing at College Hall on 
April 5, giving an aria from “Mignon,” which she sang 
with warmth and true expression. As encore she sang 
“If No One Ever Marries Me,” and was loudly applauded 
by large audiences at both appearances. i 
O’Hara to Lesley Martin 
Fiske O’Hara, who has sung much in New York and 
elsewhere, and who signs himself “Irish tenor, pupil of 
the only voice teacher in this country, Lesley Martin,” 
sends his teacher a letter reading as follows: 


Dear Mr. Martin—I want to tell you again that I owe all the 
success I have attained in my chosen field to your careful training. 
I fully realized what your work has done for me when I had that 
terrible case of bronchitis near my opening night and but for you 
I could not have opened at all. can do will never repay you 
for your great help to me. Gratefully yours, 

Fiske O'Hana, 


Irish tenor, pupil of the only voice teacher in this country. 
Ziegler Institute Summer Session 

Anna E. Ziegler’s eight-page circular, relating to the 
Ziegler Institute of Normal Singing, contains detailed in- 
formation regarding her method of teaching, the summer 
course (from April 15 to August 29), the rates of tuition, 
the conditions for graduation, as well as other items. 

The Ziegler Institute offers four courses to its students, 
each of which completely prepares them for a successful 
career in their chosen branch of the profession. The 
courses have been carefully-mapped out by Mme, Ziegler, 
in conjunction with a committee of experts. Each sub- 
ject has been found to be an essential factor towards 
success. 

_ Mme. Ziegler’s experience of twenty-one years’ observa- 
tion of the requirements of singers is utilized in carefully 
mapping out the course for each individual student, keep- 
ing personal account of each one’s progress, as well as 
advising changes whenever expedient. 


Musical Art Club Has 250 Members 
Bernhard Steinberg, chairman of the music committee 
of the Musical Art Club, announces a membership of 250 
persons. The club is an important musical organization, 
and is doing much to promote good music and to assist 
young artists to public appearances. They have recently 
given three evenings of music, each one being devoted to 
a separate country, such as Russia, France and Italy. 
Burleigh Sings in Brooklyn 
H. T. Burleigh, the well known composer, known as 
“Harry” Burleigh by his friends, and also as “Burly 
Harry” by older friends, sang as soloist in “The Cruci- 
fixion,” in Brooklyn, during Holy Week. Burleigh’s voice 
is heard too little in solos. He sings his own negro spir- 
ituals especially well. 
Bernard Strain Sings in the Bronx 


Bernard Strain, soprano, pupil of Lazar S. Samoiloff, was 
soloist April 7 at the Willis Avenue M. E. Church, the 
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Bronx. He sang “Mother Machree” and a lullaby in a 
clear and very expressive voice. There should be a future 
for such a musical nature as his, and it is hoped that 
when his voice changes it will retain its quality and warmth. 


Hartmann Reception, April 27 


Arthur Hartmann will be guest of honor at a reception- 


given by the Tollefsens at their studio in Chateau du Pare, 
Brooklyn, April 27, Works by Mr. Hartmann for the vio- 
lin will be performed, and the event will conclude with 
dancing. This is one of a series of similar affairs given 
by the Tollefsens, 


Americans Compose for Organ 


Recent City College organ recitals by Samuel A. Bald- 
win, professor of music at the institution, included original 
works by the following four American composers: R. S. 
Stoughton, organist at Worcester, Mass.; Edward F. Johns- 
ton, formerly organist at Cornell University, now in New 
York; Frank E. Ward, connected with the department of 
music "of Columbia University, and Charles Albert Stebbins, 
a Chicago organist. 


Terry Works Given at Studios 


Songs by Robert H. Terry were sung by Mme. Henryk 

ctowski, Mr. Terry at the piano, at her residence-studio, 
Yonkers, April 10. On April 16 songs by Florence Turner- 
Maley and Mr. Terry were sung at Claude Warford’s 
studio, New York. 


Women’s Philharmonic Orchestra, April 25 


Aprjl 25, Miss Eddy will conduct the annual concert of 
the Women’s Philharmonic Orchestra at Hotel Majestic. 


Katherine Stang Recital, April 24 


Katherine Stang, artist-pupil of Christiaan Kriens, will 
give a violin recital at Chamber Music Hall on W ednes- 
day, April 24, at 8:15 o'clock, Mr. Kriens playing her ac- 
companiments. 


In Praise of Neira Riegger 

The following letter was just received by Annie Fried- 
berg and shows the success of one of her young American 
singers, who was re-engaged immediately after the concert 

Ithaca, N. Y., April 3, 1918. 

I wish to convey my appreciation of 
for Mrs. Riegger to appear 
for the work of this young 
and we have no regret in 
Riegger has unusual talent 


My pear Miss Friepperc— 
the part played in making it possible 
with our organization. Words of praise 
artist are still to be heard on all sides 
having arranged for the recital. Mrs. 
and has developed a fine technic, true to pitch, upon a solid back 
ground of true musicianship. May she meet with the success that 
should be hers. Very sincerely, 

(Signed) Grorce L 
Director Cornell University 


CoLeMAN, 
Orchestra. 


Roderick White a Lieutenant 
Roderick White, the violinist, who is a brother of Stew- 
art Edward White, the novelist, and Gilbert White, the 
artist, has recently received a commission as second lieu- 
tenant in the Aviation Corps. 
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Paul Althouse Shown in 
the Act of “Mixing Em” 


It is a fact, though perhaps 
not one generally known, that = 
Paul Althouse, the principal 
American tenor of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, is 
as accomplished a master in 


ni 


See I A 





the gentle art of “mixing ‘em” 
as he is in the art of bel canto. 
Only the “’em” in this case is & 
not what is gener rally meant 2 
when the word “mixing” is 
used, 

Ever since college days, : 
when Paul Althouse divided & 
his time equally between the = 
football field and the chem- = 
ical laboratory, the young 
tenor has been fascinated by 
the study of chemistry. So 
it was quite natural for him, 
when he graduated from col- 
lege, to accept a position in 
the chemical department of 
a large iron works. 

It was not long, however, 
before even the fascinations 
of mixing things began to 
give way to the more potent 
appeal of must. It was only 
six months after he took his 
first real vocal lesson that 
Paul Althouse was engaged 
to sing at the leading opera 


house of the world, despite 
the fact that he had had absolutely no stage experience 
and was an American—two supposedly insuperable 


obstacles 

The above sketch by his friend, Bob Dean, shows the 
famous tenor engaged in the pursuit of his first job, but 
with already an eye to his second. 


Fanning and Turpin Tour California 


April 1, Cecil Fanning and H. B. Turpin started on their 
annual tour of California, under the management of L. E. 
Behbymer, of Angeles. En route they are giving re- 
citals at Albuquerque, N. M., and Phoenix, Ariz. Mr 
Fanning and Mr. Turpin will give a recital in Mr. Behy- 
mer’s Philharmonic Course, April 11, this event being their 
eighth appearancé in Los Angeles in three years. On this 
occasion Mr. Fanning will sing three songs by Lucille 
Crews (Mrs. Charles Marsh, of Los Angeles), settings of 
These compositions. 


Los 


songs are fine 


his own poems 
Mr. Fanning and Mr. Turpin will make a tour of the 
State, and Mr. Fanning will return to Columbus, Ohio, 


May 1 to resume his work for Camp Sherman, while Mr 





and Mrs 





’EM.” 


PAUL ALTHOUSE “MIXING 


Turpin will remain in California for the summer 
Mr. Fanning will join Mr. and Mrs. Turpin in the Golden 
State September 1, and after a month’s rehearsing will 
make an extended tour of the Northwest and Canada 
thirty recitals in all 

People have said that Fanning makes them live through 
every mood of his songs. He is a poet, and he has the 
poet’s feeling for subtle values. He abhors the obvious, 
the mechanical, the merely traditional. He likes to seek 
out the hidden things of the music’s turn of phrase, the 
lyric writer’s change of thought. But, unlike the impres 
sionists, he does not take any chance on his hearers catch 
ing the idea he seeks to convey, he apparent 
that he who runs may read 

Mr. Fanning is a singers’ singer, but he is that inf 
nitely greater person, a singer whose songs are understood 
and beloved of the multitude 


makes it so 


Martinelli in Montreal 
Martinelli, tenor of the Metropolitan 
will give a recital in Montreal, Canada, on 
Helena Marsh, contralto 


(pera 


May 


Giovanni 
Company, 
0, assisted by 





























SHATTUCK with the Philadelphia Orchestra 


SCORES EXTRAORDINARY SUCCESS 





on the concert stage’’ 
sympathetic intelligence’’- 


—From the Evening Public Ledger 
SHATTUCK AT PIANO ENTHRALLS AUDIENCE 


Orchestra 


Shows Wonted Mastery of Art at Philadelphia 
Performance 
“THE RIVER” CAPTIVATES 
Patcren’s Work, SvuporpinatinG Piano To INSTRUMENTAL 
Ervect, SKILLFULLY INTERPRETED 
Arthur Shattuck was too long in appearing at the concerts 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra. But his appearance yesterday, 
when he played “The River,” the second concerto of Selim 
Palgren, afforded sufficient compensation. The work, pre 
sented without interruption, is a powerful composition, in 


as in all latter-day concertos, has been subor 
instrumental scheme, seeming merely a 
composer's means oO expression, was 
ideas of melody and orchestration, 
admirable precision and modesty by 


which the piano, 
dinated to the main 
link, in fact, in the 
invested with original 
and was played with 
Mr. Shattuck. ee 

He exhibits no lack of power, 
yesterday's concert may 
to exploit it unnecessarily. He 


though the superficial 
think so; but he does 
is a master of 


observer of 


not choose 


pedal effects, and in the “clear, oparkling run” has no su 
perior on the concert stage. ~Philadelphia North 
American, April 6, 1918. 


ARTHUR SHATTUCK WI1H THE ORCHESTRA 

The score keeps the hands of the pianist inces 
santly busy, and Mr. Shattuck has a remarkable technical 
equipment which combines with a perceptive intelligence and 
an insight which made the composer fortunate in his inter 
preter. It is an extraordinary achievement in itself to have 
learned by heart (which is much more than committing to 
memory) a work which is a streaming processional of great 
handfuls of notes in sequences of celerity which must be not 
merely fast, but flowing. There were several recalls to seal 
a favorable verdict ‘ Philadelphia Public 
April 6, 1918. 


FINNISH PIANO CONCERTO NOVELTY 

influences are those of Grieg, 
new man from Helsingfors 
It was worthily, brilliantly 
American pianist, Arthur 


Ledger, 


The prevailing 
Sinding and Jan Sibelius, yet the 
has something to say for himself. 
interpreted by the virile young 
Shattuck, whose incisive attack in chords and octaves, strong 
rhythmic sense and musical understanding recalled Percy 
Grainger at his best. He, too, like the Paderewski of the 


‘*He is a master of pedal effects, and in the ‘‘clear, sparkling run’’ has no superior 
~— From the North American 


“It was admirably played, with brilliancy and power and expression and a finely 
-~From the Record 


‘‘ Arthur Shattuck in his very first chords betrayed his authoritative artistic origins’’ 


Secretary: MARGARET RICE, 325 Oakland Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Antipodes, boasts a mop of blonde hair. Mr. Shattuck was 


under the tuition of wonderful Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler 
and Theodore Leschetizky, who turned out as many cele 
brated pupils—among them Paderewski, Gabrilowitsch and 
Madame Zeisler—as has Leopold Auer, the maker of violin 
ists, Like all the Leschetizky pupils, Mr. Shattuck has a 


has endurance and power, He 
needed hoth, as the climax of the concerto is exciting as 
to tenses and dynamics e was enthusiastically recalled 


Philadelphia Press, April 6, 1918 
ARTHUR SHATTUCK AS PIANO SOLOIST 


firm seat in the saddle. He 


It enabled Mr. Shattuck to show his excellent 
capabilities to fair advantage, however. He played with fine 
command, a particularly clear, clean tone, his execution 


realization of both 
composition 


being noticeably distinct, and with full 
the poetic and dramatic possibilities of the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, April 6, 1918 


ARTHUR SHATTUCK AS SOLOIST 
Interest in yesterday afternoon’s concert largely 
attached to the apearance of Mr. Arthur Shattuck as the 
assisting artist and to his performance of a 
major for the piano, which had not previously 


concerto in 
been pre 


sented in this city. t was admirably played, with 
brilliancy and power and expression and a finely sympathetic 
intelligence, and the audience evinced its appreciation by 
several times recalling Mr. Shattuck to bow his ackonwledg 
ments of its applause Philadelphia Record, April 
6, 1918 
AN IDEAL MUSICAL MENU 
Aretuur Swuatrruck Piays Britirantty tn One op 
Stroxowski's Happiest Procrams 
Arthur Shattuck, the soloist, in his very first 
chords betrayed his authoritative artistic ori gins. This sterling 
American pianist was one of the gifted pupils of Leschetizky 
and subsequently of Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, as the clarity 


proclaim. Mr 


and resourcefulness of his technic reassuringly 
Shattuck, without the least suggestion of vanity, has 


equipment in which confidence and absolute surety of touch 
are prime assets. His tone has splendor and rich sonority 
Such qualities were particularly essential to the full effee- 
tiveness of his offering in which unaccompanied piano 
passages are rare Evening Public Ledger, Phila 
delphia, April 6, 1918 


(Steinway Piano Used) 
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of many subtle contrasts of repose and tranquillity. It was decid- Méré’s Pianism Delights Worcester Audience 
e 


Joseph Bonnet Repeating Successes in South edly interesting in its conception and magnificently balanced. Th ‘ ty ~ : gees: 
: climaxes were gigantic, the ideas of the composer seeming to be Yolanda Méré, pianist, and Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, 

Joseph Bonnet, after playing to capacity houses in New  jnade realistic. ; ; were heard in joint recital in Worcester, Mass., recently 

England, opened his Southern tour of organ recitals in The exquisite sentiment and poise of the Mozart-Reinecke ¢ heard in jo ec a ” . 

Memphis, Tenn., April and is repeating in the South  /arghetto made a delightful impression. The Chopin group showed Following are two reviews of the event : 

J ’ I 4, é beauty in tone color, fascinating effects of rhythm and crystalline A program of excellent music, presented by two artists of the 





the extraordinary success gained throughout the country runs and trills. The remaining group gave further opportunity jist Janie made the fourth in the Steinert course, given last night 

since his arrival from Paris. In Boston, the house was for technical display as well as versatility. The Paul Juon num- jy Mechanics’ Hall, among the most brilliant concerts of the 

completely sold out several days in advance of each ap- ber was so well played that it was repeated; the “‘Rigoletto” para- season. The artists, Yolanda Méré, pianist, and Efrem Zimbalist, 

1 e1 ble rd for the phrase by Verdi-Liszt reached a_ tremendous climax in brilliancy violinist, are both favorites in Worcester, and last night's per- 

pearance, which sets a new and enviable reco and the bravura style. Bee I Were a Bird, by Henselt, and formance served to strengthen the admiration for their art awak- 
organ and its music. Mr. Bonnet’s rare art is making his “From the Land of the Sky Blue Water,” by Cadman, were given ned on previous appearances here. 

as encores. Mr. Silber was most enthusiastically received. The concert was opened with “The Star Spangled Banner,” 


dramatically played by both artists, followed by Grieg’s sonata in 


a potent influence in the advancement - 
Mr. Silber was scheduled to appear in recital in James- : 
C minor, which gave the note of brilliancy which was predominant 


isit to this country 


and development of organ music. His programs show his > apy ; 
catholicity of taste and rare judgment in presenting the town, N. D., on April 15, and in Kearney, Neb., April 27. chesemiees, the sreaven. 

works of the world’s greatest writers for the instrument, —_- Mme. Méré’s playing combined fire with marked lyric beauty, 

me in we ff : . = showing the complete mastery of her instrument that has placed 

many being heard here for the first time. Hinkle, Murphy and Werrenrath Score her among the leading pianists of today. Her first group of solo 

numbers was composed of four selections from the works of 


At the conclusion of the Southern tour, Mr. Bonnet will 

Washington, D. C., under the most distinguished Florence Hinkle, Lambert Murphy and Reinald Werren- Chopin, the crude in C minor, with its wonderful successions ot 
: 7 le , engage- a nies de : . Mm - arpeggios; prelude in C sharp minor, of more quiet beauty; the 
This will be followed by engage rath were among the soloists in the recent performances familiar valee, delicate and graceful, and the sparkling scherso it 
of Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion,” given by the Boston C sharp minor. Her second group was from different composers 


This is what the Boston papers said and contained two numbers specially calculated to bring out the 
spectacular fire and spirit which mark Mme. Méré’s playing. There 


play in 
patronage and auspices 
ments in New York State and Canada and a tour of the 
Middle West. He has been engaged as soloist at the Ann Symphony Orchestra, 








Arbor Music Festival, May 18, and will give a recital on ' 
Arbor in Festival Hall Foll ¥ ’ thi % aa o of their work: : , were valse intermezzo, by Markler, which she has arranged, and 
the great organ in Festiva all, olowing § engage Miss Hinkle achieved the flowing outlines, the sensibility of Liszt’s rhapsodie, No. 6.—Worcester (Mass.) Evening Gazette, 
ment, Mr. Bonnet will continue his tour of the West phrase and ornament, the grave play of sentiment that these arias March 27, 1918. 
» rece ‘ . . exact. - + 
Some recent press comments follow: : Most of it, on Tuesday, was sung by Mr. Murphy, for the voice Gus of the t ‘brilliant wane ‘ a eer ae 
It would take an organist to comprehend the enormous skill shown of the narrating Evangelist; by Mr. Werrenrath for the voice ot ne of the most brilliant concerts given in Worcester this season 
' hi | | and a . . was the fourth of the Steinert series, directed in Mechanics’ Hall 
by Mr. Bonnet in playing his program, but the musical power anc Jesus. They were always intelligible, as became such masters last ht hick oumeented Volaata te ease aad? aes 
beauty of his performance were clear to the merest layman—New of diction; they were heedful of the contours and the inflections 7 wate” Minist. peaeene —— ae Eee oe See 
York Globe of Bach’s tonal speech; they mated skilfully music and words; "r 2 he pgs me strains of “The Star Soansied B ” 
they gave to both the illusion of an exaltation born of deep under ih a Mon Me poe Mr Zin hal st, rm th ane, sng 
Honnet is a virtuoso of the widest and surest technical knowledge standing and sincere response, Technically—and the music is end tage 44 Bcc ol the see ‘artiots oe ut eg eollgades: oJ Sng Hl. 
an st spiritual feeling. His performance is a revelation in the lessly exacting; tonally—and it demands an equal range of art and j i ” Mace than 1.000 lovers of imtsle thrilled t pga oe 
' capacities of the organ and the wealth of its literature imagination—it never baffled them, Hearing them and hearing the SOWIE. ane 5é “4 i age 3 fe ea to the unusua 
= Philadelphia orchestra with them, the listener caught the joined voice of Mat- Cantey s genius, or pe B ong genuine fervor in applauding 
P » thew and Bach,—Boston Evening Transcript. the performance of each selection ‘ 
laved : ef a AO ee ee a Both the artists are known to music lovers in Worcester, for 
Mr Bonnet peeves x. progres 1a oor | nA ie ' be Cato eeeeney Mme. Méré has played at two music festivals, appearing here in 
ny edt , a a“ = 4 a te vente Siicemesnaied yt For diction and tone quality as well the performance of Messrs. 1910 and again in 1912. Mr, Zimbalist was soloist at the 1914 
Revers Smeees SY Say Pewee ’ 7 Murphy and Werrenrath and also Miss Hinkle were remarkable— music festival. — é $ 
tiser, Boston y Boston Post Mme. Mér6 is without doubt one of the foremost pianists of the 
, ‘ r — day. Her brilliant technic, her wonderful shading and magnifi- 
It is a Gorlgnt a hens the ee asi pe oa oe ‘cil Mme, Hinkle, the gopeene, had much meditative singing, man vie ay pina, ner orvelous agility - fingering, and her indi 
eo nents i nye Se atacatind died a Bess py av rem knowledge #8¢¢ in the usual finished way. Mr. Murphy, singing the nar- vit wallty of interpretation place her without a peer in the art of 
is backed by ig > op haga ancing & ’ , rative text and Mr. Werrenrath singing the words of Jesus, had P!anotorte. 
f style.~New York Sun the leading roles, and they both gave remarkable interpretations. Mme, Méré then presented a Chopin group, including the great 
} eced -cital such that it seemed The baritone could hardly have done more to improve his study comapesee 8 etude ( ee prelude, C sharp minor, valse, and 
The uecess of the proce ing sons 7 ve ¢ pF ay Bese we of his ‘ He has made it a masterpiece in point both of tech ie ie © mary, minor. 1 le —. familiar 4 many, has seldom 
lenposal We te reac gree , or ba Fe a. on Bre At a nic and expression.—Christian Science Monitor. joes mar ” _ pod advantage. orcester (Mass.) Daily Tele- 
a dificulties, surpasses 18 0 0 ne gram, are 27. gi 
t uc ‘ dec any od : . 
ao oe ee = 18 = ty *Nte i Vork ~ ha. Miss Hinkle, excellent voice and art. Mr. Murphy's reading compuciingmengens 
organists and professional musicians ow , x of the narrator’s music was a constant delight; his enunciation 
was so clear, his diction had so great significance. Not too dramatic, Ev Wi li m “ H ” hd 
! . me nes Siieeed ty “a Loe ey aye yy pad pret he steered clear of sentimentalism. Mr. Werrenrath’s singing of an il 1ams, Master Singe 
P as ht ngthenec le impressio > me a F ‘ ¥ 2 
, pe ; “ . “ ear ve Sie te to Guin ‘enw tees Of Ge the ay of beer wee meres by are dignity, by on ameenve Evan Williams is an American tenor whose popularity 
n O#LO ° ’ ‘ . ° : ne r a tellige e 8 on oston era 
majesty and sublimity of his chosen instrument.—Christian Science "¢** ‘at was intelligent as well as emotions , seems of that never-failing quality which so few possess. 
Monitor, Boston Miss ‘Hinkle, for example, was in full command of the silvery Music lovers of Chicago are among his most enthusiastic 


flow, the ethereal uality of those upper tones in which much of admirers, and his sprine recital in that city called forth 
In his playing is clarity, brilliance, regard for style and content - : 4 é S, ¢ 1S Sf g d at y ce ) 
her music lay M: Murphy's and Mr. Werrenrath’s eloquence the appended critiques : 


pl 
sureness of technic and yet withal no attempt jeightened in the declamation of which they are now the acknowl 
that which but few 


of every composition 
at virtuosity for its own sake.—Brooklyn Eagle edged masters in American concert halls and which is a unique Evan Williams succeeded in accomplishing 
_-—— speech of tones in the graphic power of its simple inflection.” of his brothers and sisters in art have succeeded in accomplishing. 
7 . . Boston Evening Transcript. He brought into his entertainment the informality and the intimacy 
Sidney Silber’s Omaha Success M between singer and audience that seldom is found in our concert 
, dnevy Silbe head f the 7 halls. . . . As for Mr. Williams’ accomplishments, only terms 
A piano recital by Sidney Silber, head o © plano Mrs. MacDowell in the South of commendation must be applied to them. He offered a beautiful 
° reading of three excerpts from Handel's “Acis and Galatea” ana 


Neb. was the leading feature of the recent convention, Mrs. Edward MacDowell, who interprets the works of he ourmounted, with engaging oki the Sfiicultics- and they are 
, ” € . * ss > .. Taad see’ / » — * considerapice oO 1¢ aria aste € She p 1erds, rom ac i’s 
lasting three days, of the Nebraska Music Teachers’ Asso- the great composer with authority, has been giving pro- (ittiucs oratorio, Nor must anything but praise be given to 


the grams of MacDowell music in the South. Representative an interpretation of “All My Soul Within*Me Shudders,” from 


department of the University School of Music, Lincoln, 


ciation. Commenting upon this event in particular, J L of n 
Omaha Bee said critiques appear in the following: - otheven's erptoric "The Mount of aves The tenor presented 
Mr. Silber is a big man physically, and he is also a big pianist As Edward MacDowell is the greatest figure in American mu this with moving beauty of ton and eeling.-Chicago Herald. 

He is possessed of abundant personality, of vitality and dramatic sical history, everything concerning him becomes of interest. Mr. Willi ; y , 
fre; he has strength, and he is not afraid to use it; yet withal Dying, Mr, MacDowell left behind him one person whose task wa» e illiams is an interesting igure in the song world, a man 
7 of interpretation which illu to keep his light burning until the world was fully aflame, and with a gift for singing and a sincere, instinctive feeling. His voice 
is naturally such a free, vigorous instrument, and his intuition for 


he has poetry and keen intelligence r 
f ot that one was Mrs. Edward MacDowell, who yesterday spoke and 
singing so true, that he can do almost anything. Mr. Williams ts 


mines alike the iridescent beauty of Mozart, the tonal charm 
Chopin and the serious immensity of the “Sonata Tragica” of Mac played and spread the MacDowell message. ; % ei 2 ; ! nyt 
Dowell Uniess I am mistaken, this is the first time this sonata Never did MacDowell seem more alive, more active in his art one of the men for whom the Handel aria is a spontaneous ex- 
has been played here in its entirety It is a massive conception influence, more a personality of present moment. Mrs. Mac presson. The feeling for the thing is in the very bones of him, 
of world sadness, with a bigness that is felt throughout its four Dowell indeed has kept the torch aglow by decided talents of her so without any of the restricting bonds of tradition he has the 
movements, for all their diversity, Mr. Silber gave a clear and own—by her powers of interpreting the man himself and his life spirit of the tradition that gives freedom. He feels so sure of 
finished jiresentation of this remarkable music A group of work. An excellent, fluent and magnetic speaker, the little lady A mre oy hw he one give himself up to the expression of it 
Chopin numbers gave Mr. Silber opportunity for some nice effects combines earnestness with a nice sense of humor which lightens < tout the slightest dou rt, and his instinct is right. “Love Sounds 
of shading and beauty of tone color A brilliant interpretation the atmosphere just as MacDowell’s patches of delicious melody cme Alarm was not to him a series of vocal exercises to be done 
was given the B minor scherzo at the last of this group Three and dance movement time and again brighten sombre pages of according to certain set rules, but an emotional outburst, and he 
smaller numbers, the atmospheric “Tintements de Clochettes,” by his more weighty compositions.—-Times-Picayune, New Orleans, did it with fine spirit. His tone responded to him with power 
Raoul Pugno; the songful nocturne for the left hand alone by La., March 9, 1918 and he sent it ringing rong the hall with a joyousness that was 
Scriabin, with its dramatic climax, and the study, op. 18, No. 1, aa delightful. . “fea He has the genuine feeling for the thing and 
by Juon, brought added pleasure and other contrasts of effect. The Before an audience that taxed the seating capacity of the Hemen sings without fear.—Chicago Evening Post. 
study by Juon was so delightful and wholesome that it was re way Auditorium, rs. Edward MacDowell gave a recital of her : : nrg 
peated A brilliant and dramatic interpretation of the “Rigoletto” husband's compositions. The one word that would describe Mrs. Evan Williams is one of the most genial singers before the 
paraphrase by Liszt closed the program, and brought into play ali MacDowell's playing is “sympathetic.” Through the years that public., He fairly radiates good humor, which is undoubtedly one 
the reserves of Mr. Silber's tremendous technical equipment. Mr she lived with the composer she learned to know him and the of the qualities that make him such a favorite with the public... . 
Silber was given an ovation at the opening of the recital, and a real spirit that went into his work. Her playing therefore is more Mr, Williams has the wonderfully useful faculty of singing to his 
speech demanded was briefly given At the close “If I Were a than mere interpretation. She plays as he played and with inti audience in a direct, almost intimate fashion that wins its certain 
Bird,” by Henselt, was the final encore This recital was a brit- mate understanding of the underlying motives and thoughts that response. He still is master of the velvety quality that has corved 
liant close to the three days’ convention and left both the visitors brought into being each composition. As she was a part of her to place his numerous records among the best sellers. 
and the Omaha people with a fine sense of camaraderie and good husband's life, each composition of his is a part of her life. There liams knows what the public wantsy and the artist who finds that 
fellowship. A large audience was present, including many musx is nothing of the professional about Mrs, MacDowell. She plays out and can fill the demand is a success.—Chicago Examiner. 
lovers as well as the local and visiting music teachers with what is almost a reverence.—-Morning Star, Wilmington, N —— 

rT ; C., March 23, 1918. There was a very large audience to hear Evan Wililams ( 

The World-Herald had the following to say: ane pl RE PB gy ingrid oa Ere, Witten ‘ate 

This was Mr, Silber’s first appearance in Omaha, and with the One feels that Mrs. MacDowell, who lived in such close sym herd” was an astonishly fine piece of vocal virtuosity, the difficult 
presentation of the “Sonata Tragica” by MacDowell as the “piéce pathy and understanding with the great American man of music, coloratura executed with ease and excellently shaded. Although 
de resistance he gave a program which revealed the wonderful is an authoritative interpreter of his works, and she was heara this aria is for the most part written in the high tessitura of the 
technical skill as well as great variety and originality in interpre with interest and enthusiasm as she commented upon and played voice, Mr. Williams managed it with considerable assurance and 
tation iis performance of the sonata was masterly in every some of his best known compositions.—Greensboro, N. C., Daily superlative flexibility of the finished technician.—( *hicago American, 
sense; it was charged with dynamic force throughout and yet full News, March 27, 1918. Mr. Williams has a very flexible, well schooled and easily con- 
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trolled voice. It has a pleasant timbre and a wide and high range. 
He has a convincing manner, so that one feels assured that Mr. 
Williams’ renditions of the classics are authoritative, and he sang 
with much warmth and temperament.—Chicago Daily News. 





_ It was worth while to hear him in the serious sections. Wil- 
liams is a fine singer of such numbers, Time has given tim au- 
thority and certainty. A singer ought always to be sure of him- 
self, and Williams is. He has ideas about song interpretation, and 
they are artistic ideas. He has been doing much singing this 
season around the vafious army and navy camps of the country, 
and part of yesterday’s audience consisted of jackies from the 
Great Lakes station, filling the first two rows. When the pro- 
gram was over, they gave a concerted signal and exploded into 
their “skyrocket” cheer, which is to ordinary applause what their 
and Lieutenant Sousa’s band is to a hand organ. tt was a real appre- 
ciation and well deserved.—Chicago Journal, 


Leon Rice Charms in Gilberté Songs 


Leon Rice, the tenor, whose concert tours have taken 
him over a large portion of America, gave two recitals 
at Saint Paul’s M. E. Church, Atlantic City, N. J., March 
31 and April 1. Four of Hallett Gilberté’s best known 
songs were on his program, “Forever and a Day,” “An 
Evening Song,” “You Is Jes’.as Sweet” and “Spring Sere- 
nade,” and, with the composer playing unexcelled accom- 
paniments, the combination made an instant appeal. The 
local press said as follows: 

Music lovers were enthusiastic over Mr. Rice’s singing of songs 
by American composers, The occasion was made all the more en- 
joyable through the presence of Hallett Gilberté, who accompanied. 
He is not only a composer of songs, but an instrumentalist of 
abilite, Four of his compositions evoked repeated applause.—Ga- 
zette-Review. 

“You Is Jes’ as Sweet’ and “Spring Serenade” caused such a 
storm of applause that they had to be repeated. Gilberté writes 
in a happy, brilliant vein, and his songs make an instant appeal. 
Melody of an infectious kind is the dominant characteristic, and 
his songs should have a wide appeal to Singers. ~Evening Union. 


Winnipeg Handel Choir Gives Performance 

The Winnipeg (Canada) Handel Choir, Watkin Mills, 
conductor, gave “The Messiah” (Handel), in aid of the 
Canadian Red Cross, at the Broadway Methodist Church, 
Friday evening, March 29. ‘The principal artists 
were: Edna Verner (soprano), Mrs. Le Moine Fitz Gerald 
(soprano), Mrs. Hotchkiss Osborn (contralto), Dorothy 
Parnum (contralto), W. D. Love (tenor), Finlay Campbell 
(bass), Watkin Mills (bass), with Ernest E. Vinen, 
F. R. C. O., at the organ, and Elsie Cantell at the piano. 

“It was a distinctive musical event of the Easter season,” 
said the Manitoba Free Fress of March 30, and continued 
in the following manner : 

The Handel Choir’s Good Friday performance of “The Messiah,” 
under the leadership of Watkin Mills, proved a most adequate 
presentation of this greatest of all oratorios. Broadway Methodist 
Church was filled last night for the occasion, The proceeds will 
to the Canadian Red Cross society, Lieutenant-Governor and Lady 
Aikins were of the audience. 

The chorus of some seventy voices carried splendidly the burden 
of the exacting Handel music. The great “Hallelujah” chorus and 
the intricate “Lift Up Your Heads’ chorus were wonderfully well 
done. The choir shows the result of able training and painstaking 


study. 
Not a little of the finish of last night’s performance 
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the work of Ernest Vinen at the organ. Alike in chorus and solo 
numbers, Mr. Vinen’s playing left little to be desired. Elsie Can- 
tell at the piano contributed to the effectiveness of the work. Com- 
bined piano and organ accompaniments to several of the solos 
were well carried out and made for enhanced effect. 

In the recitative and air, “Darkness Shall Cover the Earth,” Wat- 
kin Mills sang in splendid voice with the artistic exact phrasing 
which has made him perhaps the greatest Handelian basso of his 
day. The concluding bass solos were sung by Finlay Campbell, whose 
full rich tones were well suited to the Handel music. His singing 
of the exacting “Why Do the Nations Rage?” was excellent. 

Edna Verner and Mrs. Fitzgerald were the soprano soloists, and 
Dorothy Parnum and Mrs, Hotchkiss Osborn the contralto soloists, 
and their rendering of the great arias for female voices was con- 
sistently fine. Notable, erhaps, was Miss Verner’s rendition of 
x ome | Unto Him” and Miss Parnum’s singing of ‘“‘He Shall Feed 

1s 

The arduous tenor role was carried by W. D. Love, who sang 
with good taste and expression. Particularly fine was his rendition 
of the recitative, “Thy Rebuke Hath Broken His Heart.” 

The singing of soloists and choir was notable for clarity of diction, 
which makes for much of the enjoyment of oratorio singing. 

On the request of the conductor, applause was omitted. The 
success of the oratorio was thereby greatly assisted, and, as was 
designed, the atmosphere of the event was that of a religious 
service. Last night’s performance of the Handel choir was at once 
a reverent and satisfactory presentation of ‘‘The Messiah.” 


Sundelius Sings in Verdi “Requiem” 


With but ecant twenty- four hours notice to learn the 
soprano part in Verdi’s “Requiem,” Mme. Sundelius re- 
placed another artist scheduled for the part. The ap- 
pended press comment voices the story of this recent New 
York success: 

For Mme. Sundelius the occasion 
—_ The duet in the “Agnus Dei” was a thing of rare feeling 
and beauty; also the “Libera Me,” which Mme. Sundelius sang 
with memorable sweetness, freshness and power—Evening Mail, 
March 30, 1918. 


was a distinct personal tri- 


splendidly with a glorious finale of the 


Marie Sundelius did 
March 30, 1918. 


“Libera Me.”’—Evening Sun, 


The unusually beautiful and clear soprano voice of Mme. Sun- 
delius with its own girlish timbre was in the main most effective 
in the part.—Staats-Zeitung, March 30, 1918. 








Marie Sundelius deserves twofold recognition, both for master 
ing her part in such short time, as for the praiseworthiness of 
her performance.—Herold, March 30, 1918. 





is one of the best, and she used it to 


Mme. Sundelius’ voice 
March 30, 1918, 


good effect.—Morning Telegraph, 





— . : ‘ 
Marie Sundelius gave great pleasure with the beauty and even- 
ness of her clear soprano voice.—-Deutsches Journal, March 30, 1918. 
Some of Mme. Sundelius’ singing was exquisite.- 
and Commercial Advertiser, March 30, 1918. 


-Evening Globe 


Marie Sundelius sang well.—Evening World, March 30, 1918. 


Morgana to Sing for American Ambulance 


Nina Morgana, soprano, will give a benefit concert in 
her home town, Buffalo, N. Y., on’Sunday, May 5, for the 
benefit of the American Ambulance in France. 

Miss Morgana recently filled concert engagements in 
Columbus, Ohio, and Erie, Pa., on programs with Pasquale 
Amato, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Company. In 
each city Miss Morgana appeared with distinguished suc- 
cess, as shown by the appended notices: 

Three of the numbers on the generous program fell to the new 
soprano, Nina Morgana, and they were numbers of pure delight 
from every point of view. Seldom indeed does a_ coloratura 
soprano give us tones of such absolutely satisfying quality. Miss 
Morgana’s voice is fresh as spring itself, sweet, clear and true, and 
she handles it with amazing facility. Her appearance corresponds 
more nearly with her voice than is usually the case with divas, 
for she is a dainty, exquisitely pretty woman. As an encore to her 
last group she added Horn’s “I’ve Been Roaming.”—Ohio State 
Journal, 

Miss Morgana is that bright little soprano whom Caruso discovered 
and sent to Italy. Now we have all the more confidence in Caruso, 
for she has a fresh, clear, youthful voice of unforced method and 
of flexibility and not a little color, as coloraturas go. Her waltz 
song from Gounod’s “Mireille” and her English group were her 
best performances. Walter Kramer’s graceful “The Swans,” Rum- 
mel’s “Ecstasy,” and Sibella’s “‘Villanella” were among the finest 
of her repertoire.—The Columbus Evening Dispatch, 


Elizabeth Gutman and the Soldiers 


Elizabeth Gutman has the distinction of being one of 
the first to sing for the boys when they come back from 
“over there.” Miss Gutman sang on April 5 at Base 
Hospital No. 2, going from ward to ward and singing the 
simple songs that soldiers love. It is interesting to note 
that those in charge of the hospitals are using music in 
this way as a means of treatment for shell shock. Among 
the men who have returned from the other side are many 
real music lovers, and Miss Gutman presented a “re- 
quest” program, the music ranging from the aria from 
“Louise” to “Suwanee River.” <A _ special favorite was 
“Mighty Lak’ a Rose,” and there were repeated demands 
for the “Marsellaise.” 

This is not Miss Gutman’s first experience in singing 
for soldiers, for in March she gave a joint recital with 
Hans Kindler, the well known cellist, at Camp Meade, 
Md., in the Knights of Columbus Hall, before many hun- 
dred soldiers. Before the concert she was the guest of 
the 316th Officers’ Mess. After dinner Miss Gutman and 
her party were escorted to the little farmhouse which the 
316th has converted into a charming club house for the 
officers, and there, at the request of Colonel Charles, 
she sang a group of folksongs which she has made pecu- 
liarly her own, 


Leore Neergaard Under Pollak Management 


Leore Neergaard, tenor, late of the leading grand opera 
companies of Europe, arrived recently in America, where 
he will be heard, under the direction of Julian Pollak, 
during the coming season. 

In the course of the past few years, through great con- 
centration and careful analysis of the singing of other 
artists, as well as deep consideration of the musical and 
esthetical problems underlying the best in the art of singing, 
Mr. Neergaard has risen to a place in the front rank of 
contemporary artists. He is a singer whose popularity 
grows with each successive engagement, as he has a voice 
of great charm and exceptional ability. 
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Helen Henschel Morris’ Detroit Debut 


Helen Henschel Morris, a brilliant young pianist, just past 
her twentieth year, recently made a notable success of her 
recital debut in Detroit, Mich., her home city. For the past 
three years Miss Morris has resided in New York, where 
she has studied with Leopold Godowsky. Her initial pub- 
lic appearance proved her an artist in every way worthy of 
her distinguished master, and one for whom an unusual 
career unquestionably awaits. The Detroit press praised 
her work in no uncertain terms: 


HELEN HENSCHEL MORRIS IS CAPABLE ARTIST 
Derro:it Giet Gives Pieasinc Recitat; Has Swirt Mastery or 
KEYBOARD 
That Detroit harbors some very excellent musical talent was proved 
once more, when Helen Henschel Morris gave a piano recital, Thurs 
day evening, in the Hotel Statler ballroom, Miss Morris is a Detroit 
girl and had her early musical education in this city, but in recent 
years has studied with noted teachers in New York and elsewhere. 
With her twentieth birthday not far behind, Miss Morris is an 
astonishingly well developed musician. Small and girlishly slim, she 
reveals unusual power and energy Her technic is quite prodigious 
and she possesses authority, poise and a sure and swift mastery of 
the keyboard. Her work is on broad lines and she plays with a 
vigor and a largeness of tone that come somewhat as a surprise, 

considering her slight physique. 

The program offered Schumann's sonata in G minor, a group ot 
Chopin that included the ballade, op. 47, mazurka in A flat majer, 
the immensely difficult etude No. 11, impromptu in G flat major and 
scherzo in B minor, and a final group offering Liadow’s barcarolle 
in F sharp minor, MacDowell’s concert etude, op. 36; Stojowski's 
“Amourette de Pierrot” and Liszt's tenth rhapsody. These numbers 
were supplemented by two encores.—-Detroit Free Press, March 2, 
1918 


RARE TALENT SHOWN BY YOUNG DETROIT PIANIST 
Heten Henscuet Morris, 1n Return Recitar, Orrers Forcerut 
PROGRAM 
Exceptional talent was displayed by the young Detroit pianist, 
Helen Henschel Morris, in her recital in the ballroom at the Hotel 
Statler, Thursday evening. Recently returned to the city after 
studying under the distinguished Leopold Godowsky, the youthful 
urtist now seeks to take her place in the ranks of the professional 
musicians. Her success Thursday evening bespeaks a most satis- 

fying future. 

Possessing an attractive personality as primary equipment, Miss 
Morris has acquired a technic of remarkable smoothness and bril 
liancy, and her artistic gifts are unmistakable She chose an entire 
program which displayed a large, forceful tone, rather than one 
offering her conception of numbers interpreted in lighter, daintier 
mood. Her work had authority and insight and proved her intel- 
lectual grasp of the selections she essayed. The difficult Schumann 
sonata in G minof, op. 22, was used as her opening number, fol- 


lowed by an admirably chosen Chopin group, which included the 

ballade, op. 47; the mazurka in A flat major, the etude, op. 25, No. 

11, and the B minor scherzo, For the closing group Miss forris 

offered the charming Liadow barcarolle, in F sharp major; Mac- 

Dowell's concert etude, Stojowski’s “Amourette de Pierrot” and 

Liszt's rhapsody, No. 10, Miss Morris’ work was warmly applauded. 
Charlotte Tarsney, Detroit News, March 2, 1918. 





HELEN MORRIS, DETROIT PIANIST, MAKES DEBUT 

Detroit welcomed one of its own when Helen Henschel Morris 
appeared in her first public piano recital in her home city, in the 
ballroom of the Statler Hotel Thursday evening. iss Morris, who 
is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. B. G. Morris, of this city, and the 
cousin of the London baritone, George Henschel, has just returned 
to Detroit after spending three years in New York City as the 
pupil of Leopold Godowsky. Her recital was an ambitious under- 
taking musically, and gave ample evidence of thorough preparation 
and splendid training. 

Miss Morris played her opening number, the Schumann sonata 
in G minor, in a thoroughly musician] fashion, and showed herselt 
to be the master of her instrument. Her Chopin group opened with 
the ballade, op. 47, done with sureness and fine feeling, and in- 
cluded the mazurka in A flat major, the No. 11 etude, impromptu 
in G flat major and scherzo in B minor. 

Miss Morris chose Chopin's sprightly Eccosaises as the encore to 
her Chopin group, and gave it with a delightful freshness. In 
MacDowell concert etude, the second number of her last group, 
the artist surprised her audience with the strength of feeling and 
maturity with which she played. Her closing number, the Liszt 
rhapsody, No. to, was brilliantly played.—Detroit Journal, March 
2, 1918. 


Warren Proctor a Fine Artist 


The critic of the Chicago Daily Journal, in commenting 
on Warren Proctor’s Chicago recital on March 11, said: 


Warren Proctor, known to Chicago audiences through his appear- 
ances with the Chicago Grand Opera Association and in oratorio, 
gave a recital at Central Music Hall last night. He would seem to 
have spent the interval since his last public eppearames here in dili- 
gent self-improvement, and it showed in his singing. He had a go 
voice then. He has a better one now. Like many R. 7. singer, it 
took a few minutes for him to get himself thoroughly into the spirit 
of the first number, “Il mio tesero,” from Mozart’s ‘“‘Don Giovanni,” 
though he sang it well in spite of the handicap. By the time he 
was in his second group, he was ready for anything,and he had a 
fine tone, grace, ease and a remarkably good diction. The singer able 
to project the first word of Jensen’s song, “Murmuring Breeze of 
Scented Air,” has gone beneath the surface of pronunciation. Proc- 
tor not only did it, but made the song an ingratiating and per- 
suasive number. 

It was a very enjoyable recital. Proctor sometimes betrayed a 
tendency to lean too heavily on a honeyed phrase, or to drip out a 
sentimental song too slowly, as he did in Dalcroze and assenet 
numbers, but apart from these instances, he had sound musicianship 
and at all times a beautiful and well balanced voice. 





Berkshire Quartet Inspires Boston Praise 

The Berkshire Quartet, at its first appearance in Boston, 
inspired spontaneous words of sincere appreciation from 
the daily newspapers. Two reviews follow: 

Concerning the playing of the Berkshire Quartet, it can be said 
that the first impression is a very favorable one; an excellent 
ensemble, a careful study of shading and accent, and ample tech 
nical resources were continually shown.—Boston Advertiser, March 

1918. 

These young men in this, their first appearance here, caused 
surprise by the emotional range of their playing. They distinguish 
between what in Brahms passes for a declamatory boldness, dra 
matic ardor, and the graceful simplicity of Haydn, the exquisitely 
mannered gayety, the gentle sadness 

Accomplished technicians, these gentlemen gave proof in many 


erm 
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passages of a skill which alone should carry them far. Instances 
comparable to Mr. Stoeber’s finely played figuration in the Haydn 
minuet might be named for all. But employing no mean virtuosity 
to interpretative purpose, they perceive with a clear discernment 
the emotional import of contrasting movements, of balanced or re- 
peated passages, even of adjacent notes in a well turned phrase, 
and by rarity in nuance, accent and that diversified use of the 
how, which partners the singer's diction, they find a poetic expres- 
sion which is highly characterizing, imaginative, often to a marked 
degree, recreative. 

Effects such as that in the contrasting section of the Brahms 
slow movement with the sentence beginning with a triplet as of 
a secret hesitatingly given, are the speech in craftsmanship, mind 
and venting of artists who have found something more than ensemble, 

he new organization, whose benefactress, it is said, lives in 
Pittsfield, ps the name, has a great message for a great country, 
neat ge a taste for chamber music is awakening.—Boston Globe, 
March at. 
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Evan Williams Soloist at Event—Mayor Given Sur- 
prise—Free Sunday Organ Concerts and Daily 
Recitals—Throngs Crowd to Hear 


Margaret Wilson 
Denver, Colo., April 10, 1918. 

The long heralded organ was dedicated on Thursday 
evening, March 21, This mammoth “House-of-the-Sounds” 
was made possible to Denver by the earnest efforts of its 
mayor, Robert Speer. It is a huge affair and has noble 
tone—but the truth is, it is neither entirely finished, nor 
properly adjusted, yet, and it was trying to Mr. Reynolds, 
no doubt, to make his initial bow while his instrument was 
not quite fit. At present an excessive tremolo mars every 
number. This is due, the builders claim, to faulty elec- 
trical connections, which will shortly be adjusted. 

Evan Williams was the vocalist of the historic occasion, 
Every tone he uttered was clearly heard in the great audi- 
torium. The Welsh singing voice is always clear and firm, 
and Mr. Williams sang with the freshness and tenderness 
of twenty years instead of his acknowledged fifty. On 
being asked if he felt the altitude (so many singers com- 
plain of it), he laughed. “Not one whit,” he answered. 


Mayor Speer Surprised 


A group of Denver citizens gave Mayor Speer a pleasant 
surprise at 3 o’clock on the afternoon of the opening con- 
cert on the municipal organ. He was presented with a 
loving cup in token of the appreciation and respect of 
Denver’s citizens. Finlay J. Mactarland, president of the 
Denver Civic Association; J. W. Kelley, on behalf of the 
Rotary Club, and Platte Kogers, made presentation ad- 
dresses, the latter making the actual presentation of the 
cup. 

Free Sunday Organ Concerts 


The organ concerts at 3 o’clock on Sunday afternoons 
will be free. Also beginning June 1, Mr. Reynolds pro- 
poses to give free daily recitals, 

These probably .will be held during the noon hour, so 
that business men, clerks, shopgirls, visitors and any one en- 
joying music may drop in during the lunch hour. These 
daily recitals, lasting about half an hour, will be continued 
as long as the weather remains moderate. They will be 
discontinued during the winter, as it would be necessary 
to heat the Auditorium every day to hold them. The Sun- 
day free concerts, however, will continue all winter, 


President’s Daughter Soloist at Second Organ Concert 


Margaret Wilson, soprano, was soloist of the second 
organ concert, March 22. Denver honored her arrival in 
every possible way. She was officially met, feted, “wined, 
dined, teaed!” Receptions, sightseeing trips, ete. were 
given her, and thousands crowded the huge Auditorium to 
hear her sing. When she agreed to extend her stay and 
sing at the first 3 o’clock free concert Sunday afternoon, 
all Denver tried to hear. 

Miss Wilson was escorted to Fort Logan to sing for the 
Sammies, on Sunday evening. On Tuesday the Gevernor 
of Colorado and a group of its distinguished citizens went 
with her to Camp Funston for further singing for soldiers. 
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Soder-Hueck Artists in Constant Demand 

Artist-pupils of Ada Soder-Hueck, the distinguished 
New York voice trainer and coach, are constantly appear- 
ing before the public. 

On March 31, Walter Mills, the baritone, gave a recital 
for the soldiers and sailors at the Great Northern Hotel, 
New York. Mr. Mills, who is possessed of a voice of 
splendid quality, received quite an ovation following his 
program of American songs of various styles and had to 
add several encores to satisfy the boys. To his teacher, 
Mme. Soder-Hueck, he wrote: “I had the most grateful 
and enthusiastic audience I ever sang for. I also gained, 
through my success, two engagements, one at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in May, and another one for the First Presby- 
terian Church of North Troy, N. Y., the second Sunday in 
June.” On Monday evening, April 1, Mr. Mills sang at 
the residence of Mr. and Mrs. R. T. Williams, Richmond 
Hill, N. J., repeating his success of the day before. 

Mme. Soder-Hueck, as Musicat Courier readers know, 
also is the teacher of Walter Heckman, the operatic 
tenor; of George Reimherr, the popular oratorio and all- 
American song recitalist, both of whom have joined the 
colors, and of Randall Kirkbridge, one of the leading bari- 
tones in the Shubert light opera productions, formerly lead- 
ing man in the “Lilac Domino” with the Dippel Opera 
Company, and of many more successful singers. John 
Prindle Scott, the composer, says in a recent letter to Mme, 
Soder-Hueck: “Your pupils are splendid and speak well 
for you. Mr. Mills has one of the most promising voices 
I have heard in some time, and I shall keep track of him.” 

Ellie Marian Ebeling, the prima donna soprano, sang 
in a joint recital with Adele Lewing, the concert pianist, 
for the Independent Ladies’ Society at Terrace Garden, 
New York, capturing her audience with her fine yoice of 
wide range and flexibility and her ripe vocal art and lovely 
stage presence. She sang Arditi’s “Il Bacio,” Liza Leh- 
mann’s “The Cuckoo,” “Wicked o’ Heart.” “Spring” had 
to be repeated. Miss Ebeling is a versatile musician. On 
April 14 she is to sing the role of Lady Harriet in the 
opera “Martha,” by Flotow, to be given by the Mozart 
Society, New York, Gustav Brasch, the basso, another 
product of the Soder-Hueck vocal studios, being the 
Plunkett in the same opera performance. This opera gives 
Miss Ebeling a good chance to show her excellent voice. 

On April 4 Elsie Lovell, the charming and popular con- 
tralto, and Walter Mills, the baritone, were engaged to sing 
at Judge Benedict’s home, Brooklyn. On April 15 Miss 
Lovell was the vocal soloist at an organ recital at the 
First Reformed Church. Yonkers. given hv Howard H. 
Clapp, the organist. Miss Lovell sang Handel’s largo 
and “Oh, Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me?” also Smetana’s 
“Cradle Song” and Burleigh’s “The Sailor’s Wife.” 


E. E. Treumann Pupils in Recital 


Edward E. Treumann, the well known New York piano 
pedagogue, presented six pupils of the junior class in re- 
cital at his studio, 1042 St. Nicholas avenue, New York, 
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on Sunday afternoon, April 7. The young players’ offer- 
ings were much admired by a large and fashionable audi- 
ence. The following program was rendered: “Kammenoi 
Ostrow,” Rubinstein, Mary Murphy; fourth mazurka, God- 
ard, Dorothy Feinberg; “Evening Song,” Martin, Law- 
rence Theaman; “Bolero,” Ravina, Daniel Harris; valse 
brillante, Moszkowski, Sally Dicker, and pollaca brillante, 
Bohm, Sydney Feltenstein. 

Mr. Treumann will present his advanced class in recital 
the end of May in a program devoted to piano classics 
exclusively. He will have the assistance of ’a vocalist, 
and will play Saint-Saéns’ concerto in G minor. 


Grainger Plays for Music Settlement 


The Easter Sunday concert at the Brooklyn Music School 
Settlement will long be remembered by the students and 
their guests as a most worth while afternoon. Once every 
month the students, numbering some 200, with the board 
of directors, are at home to their parents and friends. A 
short musical program is given by the students, and is fol- 
lowed by an informal reception to the guest of honor. 
This time the guest of honor was Percy Grainger, who, 
with Bandmaster Rocco Resta, came from Fort Hamilton 
to visit the school. The audience had the pleasure of lis- 
tening to the first public performance of Percy Grainger’s 
new Liberty Loan children’s march, “Over the Hills and 
Far Away,” and Sarah Frank, one of the students, had 
the distinct honor of playing it. 

Mr. Grainger’s real interest in the work of the stu- 
dents and the school, and his generous program, charmed 
every one. He played his own arrangements of “One More 
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Day, My John,” “Irish Tune from County Derry,” “Shep- 
herd’s Hey,” “Lullaby” from “A Tribute to Foster” and 
Grieg’s “To Spring.” The students’ program was furnished 
by the orchestra, Ruth Kaminsky, Mildred Dorustreich 
and Sarah Frank. 


Tietjens the Champion Lightless Pianist 


In these times of all sorts of “—less” days, a new varie y 
was forced on to Maude Adams and her company, namel ,, 
a lightless performance, when they were playing in Bay 
City, Mich. Paul Tietjens, who composed the music for 
“A Kiss for Cinderella,” in which Miss Adams is playing, 
and who has been musical director ever since the company 
started, rose to the occasion, as is shown by the following 
clipping from the New York Morning Telegraph: 

During Maude Adams’ performance of “A Kiss for Cinderella” 
in Bay City, Mich., a few nights ago, the lights went out at 9:40 


and the auditorium and stage were plunged into darkness. After a 
scamper for candles, an announcement was made that Miss Adams 
hoped to be able to continue the performance. The offer was made, 


however, that those who did not wish to remain under the circum 
stances might have their money refunded. 

Not one person budged. Meanwhile, Paul Tiectjens, the musical 
conductor, did his utmost to hold the audience by giving a piano 


recital that was greatly appreciated. At i: o'clock the lights had 
not been turned on and several young girls tearfully left the theatre 
It was 11:45 when the lights were finally restored. The performance 
came to an end at 12:45 and everybody concerned, including Miss 


Adams, appeared to be happy. 


Mme. Rappold Star of Music Festival 
Marie Rappold, the Metropolitan soprano, leaves New 
York this week for another Western tour in which she will 
appear as the star of the St. Joseph, Mo., Music Festival. 














On the program of every singer 


FRITZ KREISLER’S 


ao 


CRADLE SONG (1915) 
(Based on Caprice Viennois) 
High Voice in G, Med. Voice in Eb 
Low Voice in D 
THE OLD REFRAIN 
(Viennese Popular Song) 
High Voice in Ab, Low Voice in F 

T 
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EAL ENY 


HE HOME SONG 
(Melody by Edward Gaertner) 
High Voice in Eb, I Toice in C 
PARADISE 
(Melody by A. Krakauer) 
High Voice in Eb, Low Voice in C 


HO eeUNER EMH LOLITA 


SONGS 


SCOTCH SONGS 
arranged by Fritz Kreisler in collaboration 
with Reinhold Warlich 
THE BONNIE EARL O’ MORAY 
High Voice in Eb, Low Voice in Bd 
LEEZIE LINDSAY 
High Voice in G, Low Voice in 
LOCH LOMOND 
High Voice in Ab, Low Voice in 
THE PIPER O’ DUNDEE 
High Voice in Am, Low Voice in 
E PRAISE OF ISLAY 
High Voice in Eb, Low Voice in Bd 


Eb 
Em 


Price 40 Cents Each Post Paid 
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secure better piano value. 











Satisfaction 


is guaranteed every 


of owning a piano with traditions of 
ninety-five years’ of continuous ‘piano service-— 


The Satisfaction of owning a piano of unquestioned 
soundness of construction and durability— 


The Satisfaction of owning a piano at once an object of 
art and a musical instrument of unsurpassed beauty— 


The Satisfaction of knowing that it is impossible to 
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THE HIGHER TECHNIC of SINGING 


W. HENRI ZAY 


Studio: 50 West 67th Street Telephone: Columbus 1405 


Frederick H. Haywood 


Offers “Universal Song.’ Twenty lessons in Voice Culture. 
“A rational and workable system.”—David Bispham, 
At the dealers, or Studio 1007, Carnegie Hall, New York City 


BIANCA RANDALL 


Concerts Poubeue Recitals 
For information ilies : H, BE. Reynolds, 29 enteen New York City 

















L. d AUBIGNE 


Teacher of Singing 


| é 
Ville d’Aubigne 25bis. rue de Brancas . 


° MARCOSSON 


VIOLINIST 
AVAILABLE FOR RECITALS, SEASON 1917-18. 
Director Violin Department, Summer Chautauqua Insti- 


tution, Chautauqua, N. 
Permanent Address; MARCOSSON MUSIC SCHOOL, 807 The Arcade, Cleveland, 0. 


SAM S. LOSH 


PIANIST BARITONE TEACHER 
Oratorio $3 $3 Lecture Recitals 


Conductor and Manager of the np Chorus, Fort Worth, Texas 
Government Song-leader at Camp Bowie. 


Lehmann Violin School 


aes | ee 147 West 97th St., New York City 


Director 

AN IDEAL SCHOOL FOR THE BEGINNER 

AS WELL AS THE ADVANCED PLAYER 
A staff of the ablest assistants to meet every student's needs. Free 
instruction in Theory of Music and Piano Pla laying. All communi- 
cations should be directed to the Secretary MARY G. RUSSELL. 


== YOST 


ATTLEBORO, MASS. 


Sevree-Paris 















































RUTH DE HASS BALFOUR . - 


GRACE KERNS 


SOPRANO 











Management : HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


ARIMONDI 


Leading Basso With Chicago Opera Association 
CONCERT ORATORIO RECITAL 
Tour Now Booking 
Address: CONCERT BUREAU, JULIUS DAIBER 
Auditorium Theatre, Chicago, Ill, 


BASS BARITONE 
RECITALS IN ENGLISH, GERMAN, 
FRENCH, ITALIAN AND NORWEGIAN 

561 West r4grd Street, New York City, Te Tel. 1. 2970 Audubon 


LESLEY MARTIN, se! cone 


STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York. 
SINGERS--Susanne Baker Watson, Cora Cross, 
Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie Hart, 
Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude Hutch- 
eson, George emus, George Gillet, gone Hen- 
dricks, Dr. Eugene Walton Marshall, Fiske 
Hare, Horace Wright, Mabel Wilbur, John 

Stubbs, Edward Foley, Albert Wallerstedt, 
Cotene Sacchetti, Marion Wee and many 
other singers now before the public in opera 
and church work. 


MARIE 


TORRENCE 


AMERICAN SOPRANO 


Available for Recitals and Festival 
engegements 
1918-1919 Tour now booking 
For dates and terms apply to 
Concert Direction : M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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{The Musical Courier Information Bureau gy 
receives letters and inquiries, which are replied to wi 
all possible promptness. The service of this bureau is 
free to our subscribers and we ask any one wishing in- 
formation about any musical question or upon any ques- 
tion connected or associated with music and musical 
interests, to write to us. Many of the letters received 
each day are replied to by mail, but inquiries of general 
interest will be answered through the columns of the 
Musical Courier, with the names of the in uirers 
omitted. Following are some inquiries received lately, 
and the answers to them, These indicate the range of 
subjects upon which information is sought. Inquiries 
will be answered as soon as possible, though there is 
some unavoidable delay on account of the large number 
received.—Editor’s Note.] 


Where Is Tetrazzini? 


“Will you please give me some information about 
Tetrazzini, where she is and if she is still singing?” 
Tetrazzini is living in Italy. After entire abstention from 

professional work for some years, she recently sang in 
Rome for some war benefit, but has not appeared in opera 
there since he return from America, several years ago. 


Young Men’s Christian Association 


“As I have a good voice and sing acceptably for my 
friends, it has occurred to me that I might be able to 
do something for the entertainment of the United 
States Army, either in their camps in this country or 
in Europe. Would you kindly tell me where I should 
apply for details of such work? From what I have 
read of the Young Men’s Christian Association, I 
should prefer to work under their auspices.” 

Thomas S. McLane is the chairman of the Section on 

“ntertainment of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
His address is 347 Madison avenue, New York City. In 
his work Mr. McLane is assisted by an advisory committee 
of which David Bispham, Walter Damrosch, Albert B. 
Pattou, Charles L. Safford, Henry C. Smith and Augustus 
Thomas are members. The work done by the Y i dhe 
in Europe during the present war is recognized all over the 
world as one of the most important factors in the allevia- 
tion of suffering, and also as one of the greatest aids in 
promoting the welfare of the soldiers. 


Wants to Teach Voice 


“I want to teach voice in a suburban town of one 
thousand souls. These ‘souls’ have ordinarily fair voices, 
but no training. However, they sing in their churches 
and at their entertainments and are interested in music. 
On the other hand, not one of them sings solos ac- 
ceptably. You will agree that even ordinary voices, if 
correctly used, become a source of pleasure both to the 
singer and his audience. | should be glad to accom- 
plish this result in this community. Qualifications? 

I neither sing nor have I taught——? Here is my de- 

fense: Always keen on voice; studied in New York; 

have read much on voice production, consequently 
familiar with all methods; am slowly rehabilitating my 
own overtaxed organ, realizing what my teachers 
failed to grasp, the essentialness of absolute relaxation 

of the throat. Therefore, should I fail to develop a 

voice, at least | would not ruin it. Nevertheless, this 

is to be no venture in musical philanthropy. First I 

want a thousand dollars per year; coincidently, the 

thought of service would not be unalluring. Please ad- 
vise course of procedure. Along this line, where could 
one coach for a short time at small expense?” 

You appear to have a rather good foundation for becom- 
ing a teacher. Your studies in New York, while they were 
not successful in your case, at least taught you what to 
avoid in singing, which is more than many pupils learn. 
As you look at the art of teaching from the standpoint of 
experience, you have possibly been able to eliminate from 
your reading many of the errors while assimilating the 
good points. If you are able to rehabilitate your voice by 
your own efforts, you have gone far on the road to become 
a successful teacher. Restoring an overstrained or badly 
placed voice is one of the most serious problems that con- 
fronts the skilled teacher, and the writer knows of one 
such voice, an overstrained one, that was restored only 
after five years of conscientious work on the part of both 
teacher and pupil. Finally the voice returned to its pris- 
tine freshness and gave great happiness to the possessor. 
As for your course of procedure, the services of a good 
coach are expensive. The shorter the time, the more ex- 
pensive it becomes, as a higher charge is made for lessons. 
Is St. Louis your nearest large “musical” city? If so, why 
not write to one or more of the leading teachers, if you 
wish to coach, and find out their qualifications, etc.? If 
you have selected your town for teaching, why not begin 
your preparations at once, announce your intention, and 
hegin to teach as soon as you have even one or two pupils ? 
The experience will be of service to you. Eventually you 
will probably have to form a small club or chorus to make 
all the “souls” of the town take a personal interest in the 
betterment of music. 


Where Are They and Who Manages Them? 


“T would like to know where the following are now, 
and who are their managers: Vladimir de Pachmann, 
Emil Sauer, Josef Lhevinne, Eugen d’Albert, William 
Bachaus, Ferruccio Busoni, Ignace Paderewski, Josef 
Hofmann, Leopold Godowsky, Rudolph Ganz.” 

De Pachmann is in London; Emil Sauer, Royal Academy 
Vienna, Austria; Josef Lhevinne, Griinewald, near Berlin ; 
Eugen d’Albert, in Switzerland; Wilhelm Bachaus was in 


Leipsic ; Ferruccio Busoni, in Switzerland ; Ignace Paderew- 
ski, New York; Josef Hofmann, care Alexander Lambert, 
171 West Seventy-first street, New York (manager, Wolf- 
sohn Musical Bureau, 1 West Thirty-fourth street) ; Leo- 
pold Godowsky, Hotel Ansonia, New York (manager, 
Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall); Rudolph Ganz, Hotel 
Wentworth, New York (manager, Charles L. Wagner, 511 
Fifth avenue). 


Playing from Memory 


“Will you please give me the following information: 
With whom did Ethel Leginska study? Do all great 
artists play everything including concertos, by mem- 
ory in public?” 

Fthel Leginska is a pupil of the late Theodor Lesche- 
tizky. 

Most all the great artists play everything from memory, 
as you will notice if you attend their concerts and recitals. 
Sheet music is never used in a recital program, though an 
occasional artist will have it on the piano when playing a 
concerto, Miss Leginska does it once in a while, and the 
writer remembers seeing Harold Bauer play a Bach con- 
certo from the music sheet at Carnegie Hall last season. 
He played the Strauss “Burleska” the same evening, and 
did that from memory. 

Who Knows Opening for Concert Pianist? 


“I am desirous of becoming a concert pianist but am 
without means for further study. Have been a scholar- 
ship pupil at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music for 
three years and will receive an artist’s disploma this 
coming June. { have accompanied regularly for Dr. 
ery Lulek; also done some concert accompanying 
for Mr. Tirindelli, John Hoffmann and Minnie 
Tracey. In solo work I have won eleven contests with 
six gold medals as a result. Last year | played the 
Weber ‘Concertstiick’ when I was soloist with the or- 
chestra here. Could you refer me to some singer, 
violinist, or company of musicians who need a pianist 
for either accompanying or solo work or both? Can 
you refer me to any women or men who could help me 
in any way? Also, would you give me the names of 
any teachers’ agencies who might secure a position for 
me? I began piano when eleven, since then have re- 
ceived high school diploma and diploma in piano from 
Whitworth College in Mississippi. Any favor you may 
extend will be greatly appreciated.” 

With your equipment it should not be difficult for you 
to obtain a position, it would seem. It is not easy to in- 
terest private individuals in educating a musician at the 
present time, so it may be best for you to turn your atten- 
tion to teaching until you can see some other opening. 
Charlotte Babcock’s agency, Carnegie Hall, may be able 
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cas EMINENT CONTRALTO, VOICE AND COACH 
Maker of ony, foose now prominent Ro moog my the public. Famous 

for her even Vi oice Placement and tome Development. Singers 
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INFORMATION BUREAU 


OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


A department known as the Information 
Bureau has been opened by THE MusicaL 
CourIER. 

Information on all subjects of interest to 
our readers will be furnished, free of 
charge. 

Artists, managers, clubs, students, the 
musical profession generally can avail them- 
selves of our services. We are in touch 
with musical activities everywhere, both 
through our international connections and 
our system of complete news service, and 
are therefore qualified to dispense informa- 
tion that will be valuable to our readers. 

Tue Musica Courter will not, however, 
consent to act as intermediary between 
artists, managers and organizations. It will 
merely furnish facts. 

All questions received will be treated con- 
fidentially. 





Allcommunications should be addressed 
Information Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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to help you. You know that engagements for teaching as 
well as for public work are made early in the year, but 
your experience and recommendations ought to be of great 
help in furthering your work. You may have noticed in 
the Musica Courter, under “Opportunities,” advertise- 
ments of teachers wanted in schools and conservatories. 


Position Wanted by Young Musician 
“I am coming to New York to study with Oscar 

Saenger and would like to get something in the line of 

music to help pay my expenses. I am an organist, 

pianist, violinsst and singer. Should be glad to obtain 

a position as organist, in fact any position either to 

play or sing would suit me; also, I can teach the three 

instruments and give vocal lessons.” 

You probably realize that this is not exactly the time 
to obtain positions, as the dull season of the year is just 
at hand. You might substitute as organist in church while 
regular organists are taking their vacations. Dr. William 
C. Carl, 44 West Twelfth street, would be able to advise 
you of any such positions, if you call upon him when you 
reach the city. Mr. Saenger undoubtedly can also advise 
you in some way, as he is in close touch with all things 
musical. Would it not be better for you to wait until you 
are in the city and then see some of the agencies, explain- 
ing exactly what you require? As you can do so many 
things, you ought to find something that would suit you, 
particularly when you can get in personal touch with peo- 
ple. In order to play in a theatre, it would be necessary to 
be a member of some musical union. You will notice the 
agency mentioned in one of the answers in this column. 


Forrest Lamont an Excellent Rhadames 
Through the beauty of his clear, ringing tenor voice and 
his remarkable delineation of the difficult role of Rhadames 
in Verdi’s “Aida,” Forrest Lamont, the young American 
tenor of the Chicago Opera Association, won a high place 
for himself in the hearts of the music lovers of New 
York and Boston as well The New York 


as Chicago. 
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FORREST LAMONT, 


Tenor. 
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Staats Zeitung speaks of his “rich, full and melodic voice, 
which thrilled his listeners throughout the evening.” The 
New York Tribune praised his Rhadames and his “ex- 
cellent natural voice. In Boston -the critics were not 
less spontaneous. That he “impersonated the character 
of Rhadames with uncommon poise and dignity, his rich 
voice and broad style of singing enabling him to give 
a fervid portrayal,’ was the verdict of the Christian 
Science Monitor. J. V. Clark, in the Boston Record, 
spoke of Mr. Lamont as “an artist of great promise,” who 
has youth in his voice. He, too, praised his “ringing, 
fresh tenor.” 


Weber, Leader of Kelley Field Band 


John Weber, who is acting as leader of the Kelley 
Field Band during the absence of Edward A. Halloway, 
is a bandmaster of many years’ experience. Mr. Weber has 
been in the army for the past twenty-two years. During 
the Spanish-American war he was with the band in Gen- 
eral Lee’s army corps. He served as assistant band leader 
in the Second U. S. Regiment in Cuba for six years, and 
from there he went to the Twenty-first U. S. Infantry Band. 
Laterhe was transferred to the Twenty-eighth Infantry Band 
of forty-five pieces, and there he was made bandmaster. Mr. 
Weber was connected with this organization for thirteen 
years, and under his guiding hand it grew to be one of the 
hest bands in the United States Army. In 1911, when the 
Second Division was mobilized in San Antonio, under the 
command of General Carter, Mr. Weber was one of the 
leaders of the thirteen army bands that had assembled 


there. These were all united into one large band of 350 
pieces. He was with General Funston at Vera Cruz in 
1914. !n 1916 he led the Twenty-eighth Infantry Band on 


the Mexican border, where it was the pride of every man. 

When the troops were removed from the border Mr. 
Weber was transferred to Fort Hancock, New York, 
where Maj E. van Nostrand, now the adjutant of 
Kelley Field, was his commanding officer. Detailed to 
Kelley Field by order of the War Department, at the 
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major’s recommendation, he organized the Kelley Field 
Orchestra, of which he is the leader, 

He is a clarinet soloist and a composer, and is author 
of the “Major van Nostrand March,” which was played 
for the first time at Kelley Field and scored a tremendous 
hit. It is believed that the Kelley Field Orchestra is the 
first official organization of this kind in the aviation sec 
tion of the Signal Corps of the United States Army. It is 
Mr. Weber’s sole ambition to make it as widely known as 
the famous United States Marine Band. 


Annie Louise David’s Many Engagements 


Annie Louise David, harpist, has a most unusual list 
of engagements to her credit for the season*which is 
rapidly drawing to a close. Not only did she fulfill 170 
engagements during the season of 1917 as assisting art- 
ist on the farewell tour of Sarah Bernhardt, but she 
also enjoyed marked success in a large number of her 
own recitals. Among her recent appearances were: 
March 17, harp recital at Mme. de Cerkez’s; March 21, 
with the Troy (N. Y.) Choral Society; March 23, Mid- 
dletown, N. Y.; March 24, at the Century Theatre, New 
York, for the benefit of the Arts et Metiers Frangaise; 
March 29, “Seven Last Words of Christ,” at the Church 
of St. Vincent Ferrer; Easter morning at the Church of 
the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Easter evening, St. 
James M, E. Church, New York. Sunday evenings 
during April and May, Mrs, David will play at a promi- 
nent New York church, and on April 19 she is booked 
to give a recital with Alexander Bloch, the violinist. 

Sittig Trio Activities 

The Sittig Trio, consisting of F. V. Sittig, piano; Mar- 
guerite Sittig, violin, and Edgar Sittig, cello, played at the 
Century Theatre, New York, to an enthusiastic audience 
of over 2,000, on March 31 (Easter Sunday). The con- 
certed numbers were Beethoven’s trio, op. 11 (first move 
ment), and Handel’s celebrated largo. Marguerite Sittig 
played as violin solo Vieuxtemps’ reverie. 

On April 7 Marguerite Sittig appeared as soloist at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, playing the introduction 
and adagio from Bruch’s G minor concerto, with orches- 
tral accompaniment, scoring a big success. As an encore 
she gave the Swedish dance of Juon. 

On March 25 the trio gave a recital at Pelham Park 
Naval Camp, which was much enjoyed by the large audi- 
ence of sailors. 
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George Hamlin Sings in “The Messiah” 
April 5, George Hamlin sang the 
tenor role in Handel’s “The Messiah,” with the New York 
Community Chorus, at the New York City College. Mr. 
Hamlin frequently has shown his interest in this organ 
ization, and his appearance with it in a role in which he 
has long been famous was received with great enthusiasm 

The well known tenor is looking to a busy ending of the 


On Thursday evening 


season before he goes to his summer home in the Adiron 
dacks. He is planning to leave New York about May 1, 
to be able to enjoy a short rest before opening his summet 


school in June. Mr. Hamlin continues to receive numerous 
letters about his school. Prospective pupils are not the only 


ones interested—accompanists and assistant teachers have 


been eager to join this interesting American singer in his 
new venture. Mr. Hamlin, however, has been obliged to 
disappoint many, as his plans have been settled for a con- 


siderable time. 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 


Specialist of Europe. 
giving to vocal students that pure, 


M. E. I LOR 4 i many famous artists. 
STUDIO: 177 WEST 88TH STREET, NEW YORK 





A Thorough training for grand, 


Grand Opera Tenor and leading Voice 
Teaches the golden secret of Italian Voice Placing, thereby 
sweet quality f tone, fuil, rich and resonant 
and oratorio. Teacher of 


formerly 


or light opera, concert 


Tel. 7127 Riverside 
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H. Evan 


Williams 


The Metropolitan Opera 
Company’s Great Tenor 


says about 


The 


fialdwin 
Piano 


The Concert Grand 
Piano at the Spring 
Musical Festival at 
Raleigh, N. C., used 
in connection with 
the Metropolitan 
Opera House Or- 
chestra, was one of 
the finest instruments 
that ever accom- 
panied my singing, 
and I take great pleas- 
urein recommending 
it as an instrument 
of unusual power and 
sweetness, 


[signed] 
H. EVAN WILLIAMS 
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Musin Artist Heard a 


The spacious New York studios of Ovide Musin, the 
celebrated Belgian violinist, were the scene of another of 
those delightful gatherings which are a pleasant feature 
of the musical season in the metropolis each year, on 
Sunday afternoon, April 7. Musin artists never fail to 
give real pleasure and, as usual, there was a large audi- 
ence on*hand to hear Maria Elise Johnson, pupil of Mr. 
Musin. In a program made up of the Vitali ciaccona, 
the Max Bruch concerto in G minor, two Beethoven ro- 
mances (the ones in G and F) and the Mendelssohn con- 
certo, the violinist proved herself to possess all of those 
virtures which characterize the Musin pupil. There were 
the facile ‘technic, the excellent bowing facility, the rich 
and beautiful tone and, above all, an individuality which 
added to the interest of the program. The audience was 
quick to appreciate her work, and enthusiastic in its 
appreciation. 

Olga Felice Zerilli was the accompanist. 


Caselotti Pupils in Demand 
The accompanying picture shows Mary F. Haines, so- 
prano, an artist-pupil of G. H. Caselotti, who appeared 
with great success in a concert given by the music commit- 
tee of the Flushing League on the evening of April 2, sing- 
ing the part of Cio-San in a sketch of “Madame Butterfly.” 
Maude Lucas, contralto, and Madeline Lucas, soprano, 
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MARY F. HAINES, 
Pupil of Guido H. Caselotti. 
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sang at a concert in Hoboken, N. J., on Thursday evening, 
April 11. Maude Lucas’ numbers were Salter’s “Cry of 
Rachel” and “Stride la Vampa,” from ‘Il Trovatore.” 
Madeline Lucas sang “Ritorna Vincitor,” from “Aida,” 
and Spross’ “Will o’ the Wisp.” The two sisters also sang 
as duets Rubinstein’s “Watchman’s Song” and Hildach’s 
“Passage Bird’s Farewell.” They were accompanied by 
their teacher. 


Perfield Music Test 


In the Wanamaker Auditorium, New York, on Friday 
afternoon, April 12, an interesting music test of class 
and individual work was given by the pupils of teachers 
of the Effa Ellis Perfield system, 

The program was opened by the pupils of Olive Lich- 
tenberg, who played original compositions. Elizabeth 
van Iderstine rendered Elain Boyce’s song, “A Child’s 
Prayer,” and two of her own piano numbers, entitled 
“Christmas Chimes” and “Fairies’ Banquet Dance.” 

Then came an address by Effa Ellis Perfield, founder 
and head of the system, in which she spoke of the three 
senses—hearing, seeing and feeling—and their develop- 
ment, which influence the three principles of the system— 
“inner feeling,” “reasoning” and “drill.” 

The pupils of Elfrieda Brehmer gave a demonstration 
of the reading, singing and writing of chords. Louise 
Lingsch concluded by playing three of her own composi- 
tions, waltz, funeral march and “Spring Song.” Her sis- 
ter, Gertrude, also rendered two of her own writings and 
MacDowell’s “To a Wild Rose,” which was charmingly 
given. All the children showed fine training and a keen 
interest in the work. 

The pupils of Lillian E. Frederick took musical dic- 
tation like little veterans and, what is more, they depended 
absolutely upon their own selves. Each eye was glued to 
his individual blackboard and the spontaneity of the work 
showed no tendency to copy. Carol Agger’s song, “Birdy 
With a Yellow Bill,” was sung by the class. 

Maude Tucker Doolittle’s tiny tots concluded the pro- 
gram. Patrice Salvatori played Mozart’s sonata allegro 
and Heller’s “L’Avalanche,” displaying nimbleness and ac- 
curacy. Dorothy Haynes rendered the Godard-Chopin 
“March Oriental.” 


A Rothwell Pupil Engaged 


Charles C. McKinley, a graduate of the Knox Conserva- 
tory, Galesburg, Ill, and of Harvard University, who has 
been studying the art and technic of conducting with 
Walter H. Rothwell, of New York, has just been engaged 
as musical director and choirmaster of the Center Congre- 
gational Church, Hartford, Conn. 


Sidney Silber Presents Artist-Pupil 


Sidney Silber, head of the piano department of the Uni- 
versity School of Music, of Lincoln, Neb., presented Mar- 
guerite Klinker, an artist-pupil, in recital in the Temple 
Theatre, on Monday evening, April 8. The program fol- 
lows: “Kreisleriana,” op. 16 (Schumann) ; prelude, C sharp 
minor, op. 45; prelude, B flat minor, op. 28, No. 16; 
waltz, C sharp minor; impromptu, G flat (Chopin) ; Caril- 
lon, op. 11, No. 3 (Liapounoff); rhapsody, C major, op. 


‘ 
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11, No. 3 (Dohnanyi). Commenting upon the recital, the 
Nebraska State Journal had the following to say: 
Marguerite Klinker, of the interpretation class of Sidney Silber, 
gave a piano recital Monday evening at the Temple Theatre, which 
was heard with keenest pleasure by one of the largest audiences 
which has assembled there for a similar event this season. Miss 
Klinker had not been heard publicly since her postgraduate recital 
two years ago. Her playing at that time was highly artistic, but 
her friends were still unprepared for the degree of her present 
development. Though of slight physique, she has acquired sur- 
prising virility as well as exquisite delicacy. So brilliant a per- 
tormance is rarely heard from a local pianist. Her technic, as 
was to be expected from so serious a student, was at times fairly 
dazzling. It was on the interpretative side, howgper, that the in- 
terest centered. The intelligence of the phrasing and the beauty 
of the tone shading brought an ovation for Miss Klinker after 
each number. The Schumann “Kreisleriana,”’ a work occupying 
nearly half an hour, was sufficient in itself to have entitled iss 
Klinker to the highest praise. But her work in a Chopin group 
of four compositions and in a double Liapounoff and Dohanyi num- 


ber was ¢qually fine. 
Mr. Silber will present Wilbur Chenoweth in a recital 
for graduation at the end of the month. 


Harold Flammer Issues Catalogue 


The first complete catalogue of Harold Flammer, Inc., 
New York. music publishers, has just been issued. It lists 
fifty-eight compositions, including works by such well 
known composers as F. Morris Class, C. Whitney Coombs, 
Reginald de Koven, Henry Hadley, Eduardo Marzo, James 
H. Rogers, John Prindle Scott, Harry Rowe Shelley, 
Bryceson Treharne, Harriet Ware and R. Huntington 
Woodman. 


Charles Hart Under Anderson Management 


In oratorio, concert and opera, Charles Hart acquired 
through the medium of his beautiful tenor voice, breadth of 
style and the confidence that only comes through varied 
experience, 

After graduating with honors from the Chicago College 
of Music, Mr. Hart joined the Metropolitan Grand Opera 
Company, of Chicago, and appeared in “Tannhauser” (title 
role), “Carmen” (Don Jose), “Martha” (Lionel), “Faust” 
(title role), “Il Trovatore” (Manrico), etc. Later, coming 





CHARLES HART, 


Tenor. 


to New York, he secured a prominent church choir position 
and has made innumerable records with the various talking 
machine companies. 

Mr. Hart is now filling engagements in North and South 
Carolina and Virginia, and has been engaged for August 
at the big Chautauqua Institution, under direction of Al- 
fred Hallam. 


Dr. Wolle in Organ Recital 


One of the most thoroughly enjoyable musical events 
of the season for music lovers of Chambersburg, Pa., and 
the vicinity was the organ recital ‘given on April 6 in 
the auditorium of Thomson Hall, Wilson College, of which 
Dr. Ethelbert Warfield is president, by Dr. J. Fred Wolle. 
Dr. Wolle is widely known as the conductor of the famous 
Bach festivals, but his skill as an organist is equal to 
his worth as a conductor, and his audience was quick to 
appreciate. 
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Werrenrath Helps “Food for France Fund” 


Reinald Werrenrath helped to swell the Food for France 
Fund by singing at a soiree in Adolph Lewisohn’s new 
ballroom, at his residence, 881 Fifth avenue, on Wednesday 
night, April to. 

This fund is one of the worthiest charities now con- 
nected with war relief work. All running expenses are 
borne by the founders and committee members, so that 
every cent donated is used for actual food. They supply 
not only many hospitais, but the destitute women and chil- 
dren throughout France. There is absolutely no red tape 
connected with the activities of the society; they distribute 
food promptly and abundantly wherever it is needed, 
whether it be by an individual or a society doing relief 
work. If a hospital, Y. M. C. A., Red Cross station or 
similar activity finds its supply of food exhausted or run- 
ning low, the Food for France Fund gives them permission 
to requisition whatever they are in need of. It is an ever 
present help in time of trouble. 

Mr. Werrenrath opéned the program with Massenet’s 
“Vision Fugitive,” and was followed by the eminent French 
diseur, Emile Villemin, who recited Victor Hugo’s famous 
“Hymne.” Carita Spencer, chairman of the fund, who has 
returned within the month from the battle front, spoke 
about some of her experiences and made a thrilling appeal 
for help for the brave men “over there.” A spontaneous 
and generous response followed by all, who pledged them- 
selves for various monthly sums for "the duration of the 
war. Miss Spencer has been appointed delegate extraordi- 
nary by Minister Justin Godart, Under Secretary of State 
and head of the French Service de Sante, 

Mr. Werrenrath followed Miss Spencer’s talk with a 
group of English songs, starting with Cecil Forsyth’ $s 
beautiful and timely “O Red Is the English Rose.” He 
also sang Frank La Forge’s “To a Messenger,” Florence 
Aylward’s “House of Memories” and Walter Damrosch’s 
“Danny Deever.” 
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How to Help Uncle Sam’s Boys 


Here is a way in which Musica Courter readers can 
help Uncle Sam’s boys. The call comes from Washing- 
ton, D. C., and is sufficiently explicit. 

Have you a ukulele or phonograph in your home? 

If you have, the American Army wants to borrow them for the 
duration of the war. Banjos, violins, guitars, harmonicas and, of 
course, records for the phonopraphe can be used too. In fact, any 
instrument that will yield melody is wanted. 

The need for the musical instruments is greatest in the small, 
isolated army camps and naval stations which have no entertain- 
ments, and where the soldiers and sailors have only their guns and 
thoughts for company. In these places any number of men have 
been found who can play, but have been unable to exercise their 
talents because of the lack of instruments, 

A list of the camps and stations where instruments are wanted 
has been prepared by the Commissions on Training Camp Activi- 
ties of the War and Navy Departments, which have p Shanes of 
music in the war camps. This list will be furnished on request. 

Jse for any number of instruments can be found, the Commissions 
announce. 


Mabel Garrison for Liberty Loan 


Mabel Garrison was scheduled to sing for the Liberty 
Loan drive on Wednesday, April 17, in the Fifth Regi- 
ment Armory of her own home city, Baltimore, Md. 
Miss Garrison has been most active in giving her services 
for all patriotic activities whenever her many engage- 





ments permit, and in order to fulfill this request in Bal- . 


timore Wednesday evening she was compelled to take a 
five-fifteen train Tuesday morning from Bay City, Mich, 
where she gave a fecital Monday night. 


Continues to Be Active at Eighty-three 


That great things can be accomplished at the age of 
eighty-three is conclusively demonstrated by John Towers. 
On March 26 he recited from memory the following poems 
in the parlors of the Presser Home for Retired Teachers 
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" Tom Moore; “My Love 
lob Towers; “Il Maria- = 
(in Italian), G. Pennacchi; = 
“The Bridge. of Sighs,” Tom 
Hood; “The Charge of the Light 
Brigade,” Tennyson; “Napoleon” 
(in French), Victor Hugo; “Just 
a-Wearyin’ for You,” R. L. Ste- 
venson; “Columbus,” J. Miller; 
“Faithless Nelly Gray,” Tom 
Hood; “Die Beiden Grenadiere” 
(in German), Johann W. Goethe, 
and “The Drunkard’s Story,” 
anonymous. Mr. Towers has 
evolved a memory test under the 
titles of “An Hour with Shake- 
speare,” which lasts eighty min- 
utes, and “An Hour with Some 
Minor Poets,” which lasts seventy 
minutes. In the course of this 
test Mr. Towers recites thirty 
printed pages, 1,200 printed lines 
and 12,000 printed words—a re- 
markable feat for a man who is in 
his eighties, 


Christine Langenhan 
in “The Messiah” 
Christine Langenhan, the distin- 
guished soprano, who won a great 
deal of praise recently in recital 
work throughout the country, 
scored once again in the render- 
ing of “The Messiah” with the = 
Baltimore Oratorio Society, in co- = 
operation with a chorus of 500 
voices and the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra of New York, at the 


Lyric Theatre, Baltimore, on 
April 2. 
Mme. Langenhan, who ranks 





among the most intelligent artists 











in this country, proved herself 
again an ardent, serious musi- 
cian. Possessed of a warm, beau- 
tiful voice of considerable range, 
she won the unanimous praise of 


the Baltimore critics, and the 
audience stormed her with ap- 
plause. Her rendering of the difficult aria, “Rejoice,” 


showed the flexibility of her voice also in the lighter col- 
oratura passages. 


Edgar Schofield for Mount Vernon Festival 


Through the offices of Haensel & Jones, Edgar Schofield, 
the young American bass-baritone, has been booked for 
the Mount Vernon, la., Festival, May 3, when he will sing 
in Bruch’s “Cross of Fire.” 


Jessie Fenner Hill’s Pupils in Recital 
A large and appreciative audience attended the recital 


given by Jessie Fenner Hill in her studio, 1425 Broadway, 
New York, on Wednesday evening, March 27, on which 
occasion several of her artist-pupils appeared. The pro- 


gtam contained songs by Warford, Troland and Bimboni, 
and were accompanied, by the composers. Mae Ford opened 
the program with two Warford songs, “The Voice” and 
“The >tork.” She was followed by Jeannette Thomas, 
who sang “The Love Dance,” by Troland, and Warford’s 
“Love’s Rhapsody.” J. Adele Puster sang charmingly two 





CHRISTINE LANGENHAN, 
Soprano. 
Bimboni songs, “Song of the Sun Dance” and “Song of 


was heard 
Troland’s 


Bonnell’s sonorous voice 
“Waiting” and 


Harold D. 


in Warford’s 


the Tree.” 
to good advantage 


“Homeland.” IJsobel Klemyer and Frances Sebel Gottlieb 
were unable to appear owing to indispositions. In place 
of Mrs. Klemyer, Claude Warford sang a group of songs 


who has a contralto voice 
lroland’s “Believe and 
Pieta.” 


with fine efiect. Julia Forrest 
of excellent timbre, was heard in 
Thou Shalt See” and Warford’s “ 


Woelber School Pupils Play 
Hall studio of the Woelber 


recital was recently given in 
the following pupils participated: Irma Frisch, 
Schwartz, Alberta Singer, Leonard Woodell, 
Walsh, Marie Schuster, Adolph Meyer, John Bopp, Frank 
Braun, George Herald, Lawrence Woodford, Harry Tay- 
lor, Louis Smith, Charles Rehpelz, Rize Cizek, Daphne 
Buetting and Herbert Richter 

The young violinists gave evidence of the thorough train 
ing which they had received from Frank Woelber and his 
assistants. The Woelber School also has studio in 
Brooklyn, at which the next pupils’ recital will take place 
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ARTHUR SHATTUCK 


PIANIST 
Secretary Margaret Rice, 325 Oakland Ave, Milwaukee, Wis. 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


VIVIEN HOLT Soprano” 


BOOKINGS NOW OPEN. SEASON 1917-18. 
Address: 134 West 116th St., New York Tel. 4699 Morningside 


RUBY LEHMANN-LEYSER 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
Management : EMIL REICH, 47 W. 42d St. New York City 


LEORE HEERGAARD 


CONCERTS—RECITALS—ORATORIO 
Management: Julian Pollak, 47 West 42nd St., New York 


IRVIN MYERS 


VOICE CULTURE 
Studio: 2561 W @let St., New York Phone, 4832 Riverside 


CONAL O’C QUIRKE 


VOICE PLACEMENT AND OPERA COACHING 
Aleo Concert Accompanist 
113 West 74th St., New York Phone 9341 Columbus 























W. H. C. BURNETT 


(Vice-President Central Concert Company) 


BUSINESS ADVISOR 


615 WOODWARD AVENUE DETROIT, MICH. 


“In many cases the chance of a brilliant career 
has been lost through improper exploiting.” 











YFORD RYAN 


VOCAL TEACHER 


tudio; 


8 
322 West 78th St., NewYork Phone: Schuyler 3799 











EDITH MASON 


SOPRANO 
PRIMA DONNA BRACALE 
OPERA COMPANY 
December 1917 to May 1918 


METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
SIGALDI OPERA, MEXICO 
Available for concert, 
summer and fall, 1918 


Address: care of Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Willy de Sadler 


RUSSIAN BARITONE 


Teacher of Singing 
227 West 71st Street New York 























ERNESTO BERUMEN 


Brilliant 
Mexican 
Pianist 


Will teach 
throughout sum- 
mer months 
at Metropolitna 
Opera Building, 
1425 Broadway, 
New York 


(Associated with 
Frank La Forge, 
the Composer- 
Pianist) 
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LUCY GATES RECALLED MANY 
TIMES AT WASHINGTON CONCERT 





McCormack Draws Record Audience—Deru in Benefit 

Recital—Jordan-Malkin at “Pop” Series 

Washington, D. C., April 10, 1918. 
Lucy Gates, coloratura soprano, was the soloist at the 

fourth subscription concert of the Symphony Society of 
New York, Friday afternoon, April 5. Four recalls fol- 
lowing her singing of “The Bell Song,” from “Lakmé” 
(Delibes) and three after the “Una voce poco fa,” from 
“Barber of Seville” (Rossini), indicated the great pleas- 
ure Miss Gates’ singing afforded her audience, and such 
a demonstration is quite the custom whenever and 
wherever this popular singer is heard. The orchestral 
numbers included the “Academic Festival” overture 
(Brahms) ; symphony, “In the Forest” (Raff); prelude to 
Act 3, “Lohengrin”; “Good Friday Spell,” from “Parsi- 
fal”; “Dance of the Apprentices,” from “Die Meister- 
singer” (Wagner). 

John McCormack Sings to Big Throng 


John McCormack, assisted by Andre Polah, violinist, and 
Edward Schneider, pianist, was heard at Poli’s Theatre 
Tuesday afternoon, April 2. It was a record audience for 
John McCormack in Washington, and he is announced to 
return on Friday afternoon, April 26, to give another con- 
cert at the same theatre. John McCormack was in fine 
fetile. His program opened with a spirited interpreta- 
tion of “The Star Spangled Banner.” It included the reci- 
tative and air from “Jeptha’s Daughter” (Handel), a 
group of Irish folksongs, songs by Schubert, Schumann 
and Rachmaninoff. There were war songs and many en- 
cores, including “Your Eyes,” by Edwin Schneider, and 
favorite songs that the public liked. 

Mr. Schneider’s accompaniments were always reliable 
and sympathetic. 

Deru Gives Benefit Recital 


Edouard Deru, Belgian court violinist, was heard in re- 
cital at the home of Mrs, Robert O’Donnell Hinckley. 
The affair, a benefit for Belgian children, was in charge 
of Mrs. Walter R. Tuckerman, Mrs. Houston, Mrs. Her- 
bert Hoover, Mrs. Leonard, Mrs. Franklin K. Lane, Mrs. 
Dimock, Miss Gwynn and Mrs. Hennen Jennings. 

Mr. Deru proved himself a versatile artist of fine caliber. 
His numbers were: The air for G string, Bach; ron- 
dino, Beethoven-Kreisler; “Tempo Martiale,” Pugnani; 
sonata in D major, Tartini; “Melodie,” from “Orphee,” 
by Gluck-Kreisler; chaconne, Vitale; berceuse, Fauré; 
“Deep River,” Coleridge-Taylor; mazurka, Wieniawski, 
and for encore, “Reverie,” by a Belgian composer, Renard. 

He was admirably supported by Mme. Deru at the piano. 


Jordan-Malkin Play at Sunday “Pop” Series 


On Sunday afternoon, March 17, Mary Jordan, con- 
tralto; Joseph Malkin, cellist, and Elizabeth Winston, a 
local pianist, furnished the program at the second of the 
Sunday “Pop” Star concert series, at Poli’s Theatre. 
Their program was as follows: “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,” variations sur un theme rococo (Tschaikowsky), 
Joseph Malkin; aria, “O don Fatale” (“Don Carlos’) 
(Verdi), Mary Jordan; scherzo, B minor (Chopin), “Hark, 
Hark the Lark” (Schubert-Liszt), concert study (Stern- 
berg), Elizabeth Winston; sarabande, without accompani- 
ment, “Romans sans paroles” (Malkin), Joseph Malkin; 
“Alger Le Soir,” “Chanson Norvegienne,” “Chevauchee 
Cosaque” (Fourdrain), Mary Jordan; “In the Wood of 
Finvara,” dedicated to Miss Jordan (H. T. Burleigh), 
“My Love Is a Muleteer” (Francisco di Nogero), “Bally- 
nure Ballad” (Hughes), “Come up, Come in with Stream- 
ers” (Carl Deis), Mary Jordan; Sicilienne and Rigaudon 
(Francoeur-Kreisler), rhapsodie hongroise (Popper), Jo- 
seph Malkin; “Jeux d’Eau” (Maurice Ravel), rhapsodie 
hongroise, No. 6 (Liszt), Elizabeth Winston; “Ye Who 
Have Yearned Alone” (Tschaikowsky), “Le Nil,” with 
cello obligato (Leroux), Miss Jordan and Mr. Malkin. 
Mr. Wilson was at the piano. 

The concert was under the local management of Arthur 
Green. 


Miss Waugh’s Pupils’ Recital 


_ Pearl Waugh gave a pupils’ recital at Hickmann Hall 
Friday afternoon, April 5, at which the following pupils 
appeared: Emily Hensley, Anne Blanton, Augusta 
Thomas, Emilie Davis, Laurette Marks, Dona Pollock, 
Priscilla Isley, Herminia Ellis, Helen Farrington, Wini- 
fred Michaelson, Frances Lloyd, Louise Ryan and Helen 
Williams Affleck. D. R. 


STATE CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC 


By John Towers 


For something less than a hundred years, I have been 
pleading, in and out of season, for the establishment of an 
American Grand National Conservatory of Music, on the 
lines of the famous French one at Paris, only more so. 
This, | have been doing, without implying, or casting the 
slightest refiection on the existent private conservatories, 
schools, colleges, and what-not of music in our midst. On 
the contrary, | have most fully appreciated and indorsed 
the excellent work they have accomplished and are, at time 
of writing, still accomplishing. The trouble with them is, 
that they are, mostly, encumbered by conditions, financial 
and otherwise, which make it next to impossible that even 
their united “output,” as to quantity, anyhow, can fill the 
bill, and thus, at best, they are but finger posts, pointing to 
the eventual Grand National Conservatory, looming, some- 
where, in the distance. This, undoubtedly, is better than 
nothing at all, but it must, nevertheless, be infinitely more 
than this, if this great country of ours, is to take its proper 
place in art, which it has assuredly taken in nearly every 
other direction. 

A movement, it is true, is on foot, to bring the matter 
of a National Conservatory of Music, as indicated above, 
to the notice of the powers that be, at Washington, D. C. 
Unfortunately, however, it comes at a time, when this thrice 
accursed war, has put it quite out of the power of the 
Government to entertain this, or any other sane and healthy 
art promoting proposition. If, and when, the fated, and 
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fatal war is over, and when the suddenly super bloated 
national debt has been melted down to fairly rational and 
human proportions, there may be hopes of success along 
really high class musical lines. Until then we must grin 
and abide, as best we can. } : 

In the meantime, there should be no stagnation, which 
means, if it mean anything—going backwards—in the effort 
to get the separate states to call into being, and amply to 
provide for state schools of music, through the length and 
breadth of the land. This could, and should be done forth- 
with. The war notwithstanding. To be a success, how- 
ever, the matter inust be vigorously taken in hand by 
leading musical, and approved business and financial au- 
thorities all over the country, east, west, north, and south. 
These specially selected representative men and women 
should know well, how, when, why and where to commence 
the necessary “digging.” Among other things, they should 
know how best to keep in close touch with their respective 
senators and represeutatives, as these distinguished persons, 
speaking generally, are not over enthused concerning any 
project, especially if it have an artistic bent, unless they 
can see, distinctly and unmistakably, the almighty dollar at 
the bottom of it, Even they, however, are not infrequently, 
open to conviction, and if it can only be brought home to 
them, that the establishment of these state and national 
conservatories of music would give a great uplift to the 
better side of their constituents, and, for the matter of 
that, to the nationwide American democracy, generally, 
they would hardly dare to turn a deaf ear to the reiterated 
pleadings of those who sent them as their representatives 
to Washington or other centers of real or assumed super- 
excellence, foresight and wisdom generally. 

Now, it would be gross and unpardonable impertinence 
on my part even to hint when, how or where this pro- 
jected crusade is to be inaugurated and carried out, but 
{ do not hesitate to predict that when the ball is once set 
rolling it will be no easy matter to hinder, impossible to 
stop it. For the nonce, and in the best interests of the de- 
sired and desirable movement under consideration, how- 
ever, I venture to call on the leaders in matters musical 
on this side “the herring pond” to put their shoulders to 
the wheel, earnestly and unanimously, right away. All that 
is needed for success is a determined will, a long pull, 
a strong pull, and a pull altogether. This conceded, there 
will, there can be no insurmountable difficulty in placing 
the United States of America in the most envied niche 
in the temple of fame, notably of artistic fame. 

“We have the men, we have the money, too,” and this 
assured, nothing on earth can stop us from getting all the 
rest, as when this mighty nation is once “over the top” 
nothing, no, not even the greatly overestimated Kaiser 
Nil-helm can thwart or impede the irresistible march to 
supreme victory, be the goal where and what it may. 


Elsa Fischer String Quartet in Brooklyn 


The Elsa Fischer String Quartet appeared for the 
Mundell Choral Club, in Brooklyn, on the evening of 
April 2, playing the following interesting program: An- 
dantino, Bruno Oscar Klein; “Aztec Dance,” Frederick 
Preston Search; canzonetta, Victor Herbert; adagio, 
Becker; adagietto, Bizet, and scherzo, Ippolito Iwanoff. 
The quartet scored a big success and received much ap- 
plause. 


Marjorie Church’s Second Recital 


Marjorie Church gives her second New York recital at 
Aeolian Hall, New York, the evening of April 29. 
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WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


Abbott, Margaret—Newark Festival, Newark, N. J., May 1. 

Alda, Frances—Toronto, Canada, May 13. 

Althouse, Paul—Music Festival, Kalamazoo, Mich., May 24, 
25; Evanston, Ill, May 27. 

Bonnet, Joseph—Albany, N, Y., April 18. 

Case, Anna—Springfield Festival, Springfield, Mass., May 4. 

Craft, Marcella—-Portland, Me., April 18. 

De Gogorza, Emilio—Evanston, Ill, June 1. 

De Luca, Giuseppe—Toronto, Canada, May 13. 

Galli-Curci—Albany, N. Y., April 29; Evanston, IIl., June 
1; Denver, Col. May 8. 

Garrison, Mabel—York, Pa., April 18; Fitchburg, Mass., 
April 25; Richmond Festival, Richmond, Va., April 30; 
Cincinnati Festival, Cincinnati, Ohio, May 7-10 and 11; 
Worcester Festival, Worcester, Mass., October 3-4. 

Gates, Lucy—Newark, N. J., April 30. 

Gentle, Alice—Seattle, Wash., May 8. 

Grainger, Percy---Plainfield, N. J., April 18. 

Green, Marion—Springfield Festival, Springfield, Mass., 


ay 3-4. 

Gunster, Frederick—With the People’s Choral Union, Bos- 
ton, Mass., April 28. 

Hackett, Arthur—Worcester Festival, Worcester, Mass., 
October 3-4. 

Hamlin, George—Worcester Festival, Worcester, Mass., 
October 2-3. 

Hempel, Frieda—Concord, N. H., April 25; Youngstown, 
Ohio, April 29; Erie, Pa., May 1. 

Heyward, Lillian—Mozart Club of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., April 18. 

Holmquist, Gustaf—Lewis Institute, Chicago, Ill, April 
19; La Porte, Ind., May 15. 

Jordan, Mary—Bridgeport, Conn., April 18; New London, 
Conn., April 21; Camp Upton, N. Y., May 2. 

Karle, Theo—Newark Festival, Newark, N. J., May 1; 
Evanston, IIl., May 30. 

Kline, Olive—Welsh, Va., April 22. 

Lazzari, Carolina—Toronto, Canada, May 13. 

Leginska, Ethel—Springfield, Mass., May 4. 

MacDowell, Mrs. Edward A.—El Paso, Tex., May 7; 
Asheville, N. C., May 11. 

Madden, Lotta—Paterson, N. J., April 28. 

Martinelli, Giovanni—Toronto, Canada, May 13. 

Matzenauer, Margaret—Cincinnati Festival, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, May 9 to It. 

Middleton, Arthur—Newark, N. J., May 1; May Festival, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., May 24, 25; Evanston, Ill., May 27. 

Miller, Reed—Enid, Okla., May 1-2; Lindsborg, Kan., May 
5-12. 

Muratore, Lucien—Evanston, Ill, May 28. 

Murphy, Lambert—With St. Cecilia Society, Boston, Mass., 
April 18. 

Namara—Newark Festival, Newark, N. J., May 1. 

Nash, Frances—Dubuque, Ia., May 21; Worcester Fes- 
tival, Worcester, Mass., October 4. 

Raisa, Rosa—Bangor Festival, Bangor, Me., October 4; 
Portland, Me., October 8. 

Roberts, Emma—Richmond, Va., April 29; Worcester Fes- 
tival, Worcester, Mass., October 3 and 4. 

Rosen, Max—Chicago, Ill., April 23. 

Schofield, Edgar--Evanston, Ill, May 27; Worcester, 
Mass., October 2. 

Scotney, Evelyn—Albany, N. Y., April 24. 

Snyder, Milton C.--Worcester Festival, Worcester, Mass., 
October 3. 

Sparkes, Lenora—Evanston, Iil., May 3o. 

Sturkow-Ryder, Theodora—With Illinois Music Teachers’ 
Association, Bloomington, IIl., May 10, 

Sundelius, Marie—Springfield, Mass. May 3; with the 
Wednesday Afternoon Musical Club, Bridgeport, 
Conn., April 24; Fitchburg. Mass., April 25, 26; Lowell, 
Mass., May 7; Nashua, N. H., May 9, 10; Evanston 
Festival, Evanston, Ill., May 27. 

Tittman, Charles Trowbridge—Bach Festival, Bethlehem, 
Pa., May 24, 25. 

Tsianina—Evanston, IIl., June 1. 

Van der Veer, Nevada—Evanston Festival, Evanston, IIL, 
May 27-28; Enid, Okla. May 1 and 2; Lindsborg, 
Kan., May 12-15. 

Warfel, Mary—Altoona, Pa., April 23; York, Pa., April 
18; Harrisburg, Pa., April 22. 

Weldon, Henry—With Monday Club Chorus, Albany, N. 
Y., May I. 

Werrenrath, Reinald—North Shore Festival, Evanston, 
Ill.. May 30; Cincinnati Festival, Cincinnati, Ohio, May 
3, 10; Worcester Festival, Worcester, Mass., October 2. 

Whipp, Hartridge—Boston, Mass., April 28. 

Wilson, Raymond—Binghamton, N. Y., April 19; Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., April 23 and 26. 





Elizabeth Parks Hutchinson on Tour 


It is all very well to talk about the various things to 
be done in the interests of “the boys” who are “over 
there,” but Elizabeth Parks Hutchinson is a singer who 
believes in doing first and talking afterward. Not that 
Mrs. Hutchinson is one to boast about her many activi- 
ties, although their nature and number might amply 
justify her. During the month of April she is making 
a coast to coast tour of Canada, under the auspices of 
the Canadian Y. M. C. A. Military Work Fund. In 
addition to her recital numbers, Mrs. Hutchinson 
speaks at each concert, telling something of her ex- 
periences with the soldiers during her five months’ so- 
journ in the camps abroad last year. For two weeks 
the latter part of February, Mrs. Hutchinson appeared 
ir that country. 

“Do you know,” she said in the course of a recent 
interview, “this speaking during the recital has come 
about so naturally that I have never felt in the least 
rervous, You see, I just talk about what I know from 
my own experience, and I am so very interested in the 
soldiers’ and so anxious to have others share this in- 
terest that I never have time to think about myself 
until it is all over.” 

And that seems to be just the secret of her success, 
for those who have heard her unite in declaring that 
her informal, conversational mode of presenting the 
subject, together with the fact that she is telling some- 
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thing about which she knows personally and not 
through hearsay, give it an impressiveness which never 
fails to have its effect. Perhaps the best proof of this 
success is that, although she has been kept busy the 
entire season, none of these engagements have been 
solicited, and the increasing demand makes it impossi- 
ble for her to fill all the offers. Just before she started 
for Canada, Mrs. Hutchinson spoke at Erasmus Hall, 
Brooklyn, leaving the same night for the north. 

During the winter she gave a number of lecture- 
recitals for the New York City Board of Education, 
scoring a never failing success with her audiences. 
Every spare minute she has had has been spent as a 
worker in a munition factory, and she has also spoken 
at various munition and aeroplane factories to the em- 
ployees. Four appearances in Hackensack, N. J.; an 
appearance at Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., are only a very few 
of the recent engagements which this indefatigable 
singer and speaker has filled successfully. Indeed, 
during the week before she left for Canada, Mrs. 
Hutchinson made seven addresses, 

Mrs. Hutchinson will return to this country early in 
May to fill some engagements already booked during 


that month, these including both oratorio and recital, 


singing, and will also make a western tour during that 
month, 

It is through the kindness and sympathy of the First 
Congregational Church of Montclair, N. J., where Mrs. 
Hutchinson is a member of the choir, that these pro- 
longed absences are possible. “Every one has been so 
lovely to me,” said Mrs. Hutchinson, “and I can’t be 
grateful enough for the sympathetic manner in which 
they are permitting me to do this humble bit toward 
the successful termination of the war.” 


Margaret Jamieson to Give Another Recital 


Margaret Jamieson, pianist, who was heard earlier in the 
season, will give another recital in Aeolian Hall, Tuesday 
afternoon, April 23, playing compositions of Beethoven, 
Schubert, Saint-Saéns, Schumann, Chopin, Liszt, Paderew- 
ski, Debussy and Stojowski. 
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Florence Bodinoff a Successful Artist 


When the Musicat Courter representative was ushered 
into the charming suite at the Dyckman Hotel, Minneapolis, 
where Florence Bodinoff is temporarily domiciled, she was 
greeted by the hostess, who was entertaining Homer Sam- 
uels. Mr. Samuels was much elated over the enthusiastic 
reception he had been given the evening before at the Min- 
neapoligs Symphony concert, when he accompanied Galli 
Curci for her many encores. 

Mme. Bodinoff has innumerable concert dates in the 
Northwest, including three splendid engagements in Mil- 
waukee. She is just as busy as can be, though she prac- 
tises four hours every day, besides overseeing her business 
She will make Minneapolis her headquarters for a while, 
returning to New York early in the fall to fill some engage- 
ments before launching into a busy season directly after- 
ward. She enjoys this country, and is fascinated with the 
way of doing business. The climate also agrees with her 
voice, so that she can frankly admit that she is singing 
better than ever. 
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to the House of Representatives, Washington, D. C 


For A National Conservatory of Music and Art 


There is a movement on foot for the establishment of a National Conservatory of Music and Art, to 
be supported by the Government. The Musicat Courter is in receipt of a letter from Jacob Hayman, who 
is interested in the success of this venture. Mr. Hayman advocates the signing of a petition to be presented 
in Congress for the establishment of such an institution, and very rightly declares that it is a case which 
requires the full support of every musician and music lover in this country. 

Mr. Hayman, who is giving much thought and effort to the work, desires volunteers in every State to 
co-operate with him in the mass of detail involved. Those who feel able should get into communication 
with Mr. Hayman at once. His address is 154 Nassau street, New York. 

All who did not sign the original petition to Congress are urged to sign the form herewith appended, 
and to send the same to the Mustcat Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New York, whence it will be forwarded 
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I, the undersigned, respectfully petition Congress to pass the bill for establishing a National 
Conservatory of Music and Art supported by the Government, | 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 
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Albany, N. Y.--The Monday Musical Club and the 
Albany Choral Society, headed by May E. Melius and Wil- 
lian Eck, respectively, have planned early May concerts, 
as has the Mendelssohn Club Estelle Neuhaus gave a 
eries of piano recitals at the Ten Eyck recently, de 
lighting large audiences Edward Hinkelmann in violin 
recital at the Historical Rooms proved to be probably the 
most artistic interpreter of Mozart, Handel, Vitali and 
more modern composers that Albany can claim as her own 
this season. Edith Ross Baker, at the piano, and Clara 
Woodin, soprano, assisted Prof. George Edgar Oliver, 
for two scere years connected with the musical life of 
Albany, is arranging for the series of spring time musicales 
at the High School Prof. Samuel B. Belding, another 
eteran in musical circles, has resumed his duties as diree 
tor of music at the State College for Teachers and as 
organist of the First Reformed Church Alfred Hallam, 
conductor of the Community Chorus, sang his new song, 
"New York State,” dedicated to Governor Charles S, Whit- 
man, at the annual Congress of New England Women 
held here. The chorus of the Woman's Club, Jean Newell 
Barrett, director, sang several part songs, as did the Col- 
ony Quartet, composed of Mrs. Brooks, W. Roberts, Mrs. 
Arthur G, Hayden, Mrs. Henry S. Hunt and Jean Newell 
Barrett Lydia I Stevens’ song, “Love and the 
Weather,” was sung recently by Mrs. George J. Perkins 
(Verna L. Fowler) at a musicale at the Emmanuel Bap- 
tist Church. The number will also be on the program of 
the American composers’ afternoon, April 22, at the Mon 
day Club 

Boise, Idaho.—-(See “Music on the Pacific Slope,’’) 

Boston, Mass.—-(See letter on another page.) 

Bronxville, N, Y.—The Sunday evening, April 7, 
musical program at the Hotel Gramatan was rendered by 


Renee Schieber, soprano; William G, Gunther, violinist ; 
Sardon Silver, cellist, and Joseph Erhardt, pianist. Renee 
Schieber’s singing of “The Magic of Your Eyes” was 
heartily applauded, and the song had to be repeated, 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—Harold Bauer, pianist, was 
heard in recital at Pilgrim Congregational Church recently, 
under the auspices of the Chattanooga Music Club. A 
veritable ovation was accorded the pianist, who was recalled 
again and again, responding with encores, Following the 
program, an informal reception was tendered the pianist, 
with Prof, Josef O. Cadek and Mrs. Morris Temple, of 
the Music Club, as hosts. Mr. Bauer played to a capacity 
house Mrs. Edward MacDowell, played before a fasci- 
nated audience, March 30, in the court house auditorium 
The event was arranged by the MacDowell Club, the joint 
beneficiaries being the Girls’ Home of Chattanooga and 
the Sanitarium for Convalescent Soldiers at Peterborough, 
N. H Mrs. John Lamar Meek, president of the Mac- 
Dowell Club, was in charge of the occasion, and the eve- 
ning was an artistic and financial success-———Ridgedale 
WwW. C. T, U, this week presented Enrichetta Onelli, so- 
prano; Philip Sevasta, harpist, and Malcolm Maynard, 
pianist, in concert recital at the court house. The trio gave 
a fine program occupying two evenings before an inter- 
ested throng of music lovers Pupils of Joseph O 
Cadek's violin class appeared in their annual recital at 
Cadek Conservatory. Among the advanced pupils on the 
program were Lester Cohn, Helen Winn, Rachel Wass- 


man, Casriel Kreis, and movements from several of the 
best known concertos were excellently given -Prof, 
and Mrs. August Schmidt gave a Japanese evening in their 


studio lately, which was one of the most beautiful of the 
many artistic presentations enjoyed by their friends at their 
home The music of the evening was taken from “Ma 
dame Butterfly.” with Mrs we Schumacker in the 
leading role, assisted by J. Victor Golibart and Eleanor 
Potts. The handsome studio was hung with Japanese ban- 
ners and lighted with lanterns. The Sinfonia Society, 
under whose auspices the evening was given, was costumed 
in the habiliments of the land of cherry blossoms. A 
pleasing feature of the occasion was a fan dance given 
in costume by Marie Barnes. Professor Schmidt accom- 
panied at the piano Charles Stratton, the Nashville 
tenor, gave an interesting program in Chattahooga re- 
cently under the auspices of the Music Club. His pro- 
gram showed careful selection, including as it did a wide 
gamut of operatic arias, folksongs, modern and patriotic 
songs A group of Chinese nursery rhymes was espe 
cially well sung. Dorothy Phillips, cellist, and Lillian 
Cadek, accompanist, interspersed some attractive selections. 


Chicago, Ill,—(See letter on another page.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio,-(See letter on another page.) 

Clarendon, Texas.—Some musical events of impor- 
tance have been given recently in the chapel of the Clar- 
endon College of Music, R. Dean Shure, director. The 
annual recital of compositions by Mr. Shure was gotten 
up for a Red Cross benefit, given on February 25, the 
composer writing several of the numbers especially for the 
occasion. The backs of the programs were utilized for 
the purpose of printing a little sketch contrasting the con- 
ditions here and in France. One could not read the ar- 
ticle without feeling a desire to be of all possible aid to 
those suffering “over there."——The Young Ladies’ Cho- 
ral Club, under the direction of Mrs. M. B. Adams, pre- 
sented “King Rene’s Daughter” (Smart) on the evening 
of March 11 Under the direction of Evangeline Loef- 
fler, an interesting orchestral program was given on 
March 17. A leaflet has been issued by the college an- 
nouncing three students’ recitals of the class of 1918, two 
of which have already taken place. The third is scheduled 
for April 22, and the program will be rendered by Jose- 
phine Nichols, Luma Noble, pianists, and Thelma Garhart, 
pianist and vocalist. Mozart's concerto in C major will be 
played by Miss Noble, with Mr. Shure at the second piano. 

The annual music day at the college will take place 

this year on May 22. Three concerts will be given, con- 
cluding with Haydn's “Creation,” sung by the choir. The 
solo parts will be sung by Mrs. M. B. Adams, Mrs. J. S. 
Ulm, Luther Williams and Ava Bombarger, the two last 
named of Fort Worth. The chorus will be directed by 
Mr. Shure, and this will constitute the one hundredth con- 
cert to be given under his direction in Clarendon. He has 
recently been appointed to serve as one of the music re- 
porters for the Chautauqua Daily, published each summer 
on the assembly grounds at Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Goodland, Kan.—Under the direction of Paul P. 
Kies, forty students of the S. C. H. S. gave a most suc- 
cessful performance of the opera, “The Bohemian Girl,” 
in the High School auditorium on March 15. Those who 
participated were all amateurs, and reflected much credit 
on the splendid training given them by Mr. Kies. About 
600 people enjoyed the performance, and the receipts 
amounted to $216, Marie Tapper did splendid work at 
the piano, assisted by Lola Brinker, violinist. Between 
one of the acts Morris Hill and Ruth Harper sang a duet 
most effectively. 

Kansas City, Mo.—(See letter on another page.) 

Lancaster, Pa.—A program of wide range was pre- 
sented by Ruth G, Emsing and Earle W. Echternach at 
their joint piano recital, given at the William A. Wolf 
Institute of Piano and Organ Playing on April 5. Both 
of these artist-students were at their best, and a most en- 
joyable evening of music was the result. Miss Emsing 
and Mr. Echternach had the assistance of Rev. C. O. 
Dierolf, violinist. Other institute events include a series 
of recitals for the benefit of the Red Cross, the first of 
which was scheduled to be given on April 11 in Denver. 

Los Angeles, Cal—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 

Miami, Fla.—-On March 27, a delightful program was 
rendered by the children’s department of the Miami Music 
Club, the “Study of the Sonata, and Sonata Form” intro- 
ducing the program. Louise Jackson gave a comprehensive 
talk upon these themes, which were illustrated as follows: 
Sonata III (Mozart), Marjorie Maynard; sonatina (Clem- 
enti), Inez Hill; sonata I (Clementi), Marjorie Powers; 
“Sonata Pathetique” (Beethoven), Stanley Denzinger, pre- 
lude (Chopin), Ida Schneider : “Moonlight Dance” (Orth), 
Madeline Gallat; “Idylis” (Lack), Elva Tredy; ‘Pixies 
Good Night” and “Pixies Gavotte” (Brown), Marjorie 
Maynard; two mazurkas (Chopin), Stanley Denzinger, and 
waltz (Chopin), Ildia Baudry———The Easter music at the 
Presbyterian Church attracted a large audience at the ev- 
ening service. Those who participated were Mrs. Laurence 
Canfield, organist; Maurice Karp, violinist, and P. C. Long, 
baritone ——On April 2 the Troubadours, under the direc- 
tion of Robert Louis Zoll, gave an admirable program for 
the benefit of the Red Cross in the Central School audi- 
torium. Maurice Karp and P. C. Long assisted with vio- 
lin and vocal offerings. After the program the Trouba- 
dours attended the reception to the officers of the naval 
and aviation station at the Urmy Hotel. A liberal re- 
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sponse is meeting the demand for talking machine records, 
needed by the Red Cross for the army overseas——The 
Glee Club of the Miami High School, trained by the school 
music director, R. L. Zoll, attracted an appreciative audi- 
ence, the two young soloists, Louise Eyles and Malcolm 
Mclean, deserving special praise for their lovely songs. 
The concert was for the benefit of the local Red Cross.—— 
Grace Porterfield Polk, composer, a winter visitor from In- 
dianapolis, entertained the Misses Kaufman and Joseph 
Rasco at a luncheon party, April 5, at the Lincoln Apart- 
ments, Miami Beach——On April 7, at the Liberty celebra- 
tion held in the Royal Palm Park for the inauguration of 
the third Liberty Loan campaign, a chorus dedicated to 
the Marines was sung. 

Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Peoria, Ill.—Under the auspices of the Amateur Mu- 
sical Club, a joint piano and organ recital was given on 
April 5 at the Central Christian Church by Mabel Riggs 
Stead, pianist, and Franklin Stead, organist. The compo- 
sitions played by Mrs. Stead were by Brahms, Chopin, 
Rameau, Gluck-Sgambati and Liszt, while those for the 
organ were by Guilmant, Karg-Elert, Rogers, Lemare and 
Bonnet. The program closed with the national anthems 
of France, England and the United States, played by Mr. 
Stead. An opera program under the same auspices is 
scheduled for tonight (April 18), to be given by Anna 
Lucy Smiley, Marion Johnson and Mrs. Enid Addison 
Dickenson. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 

Portland, Ore.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Rochelle, Ill—The Community Musical Club will 
give Carl Busch’s “The Four Winds” on May 19, under 
the direction of C. F. Toenniges. Maude Fenlon Bollman, 
of Rockford, soprano; Robert Loren Quaite, of Chicago, 
tenor; Mrs. Carl Becker, of Chicago, cellist; A. Neil Annis, 
of De Kalb, organ accompanist, and Fredericka Toen- 
niges, of De Kalb, accompanist, will be the assisting artists. 

Sacramento, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 

San Antonio, Texas.—On Palm Sunday, Stainer’s 
“Crucifixion” was excellently given by the large choir of 
St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, with the following soloists: 
Tenors, Lieut. Charles Thatcher, of Scranton, Pa.; Clif- 
ford Biehl, of Pittsburgh, Pa., and B. H. Moniot, of Chi- 
cago, Ill.; baritones, Lieut. J. Uly Woodside, of New 
York, and Frank Graham Budd, of New York. They are 
all at the various local camps. The solos selected for each 
voice served admirably to display all their respective beau- 
ties. The choir also did fine work in the various choruses, 
under the direction of Oscar I. Fox, organist and choir- 
master. The work was repeated Good Friday, receiving 
much praise, as before, from the large congregation as- 
sembled.——Monday evening, April 1, Julien Paul Blitz, 
conductor of the San Antonio Symphony Orchestra, ap- 
peared in a cello recital, assisted by John M. Steinfeldt, 
pianist. The program was most interesting, and proved 
Mr. Blitz to be truly a virtuoso cellist. He gave a short 
analytical talk before his first namber, the Boellmann 
“Variations Symphoniques,” making it doubly interesting. 
There was much applause, which at the close of the pro- 
gram amounted to an ovation. Mr. Steinfeldt received his 
share of the applause. His accompaniments were splendid. 
The program was one of the most artistic given this 
season.—Tuesday, April 2, in the ballroom of the St. 
Anthony Hotel, Marguerite Buckler, of the Chicago Opera 
Association, appeared in recital, giving a program of num- 
bers by Verdi, Hahn, Massenet, F. Cowen, Lang, Arne, 
Echart, Ilgenfritz, Rogers, Dichmont, Squire and Bishop. 
Her work found much favor. She was accompanied by 
Flora Briggs, artist-pupil of John M. Steinfeldt. Miss 
Briggs also gave two numbers by Steinfeldt and Lesche- 
tizky. At a meeting of the Tuesday Musical Club held 
Tuesday, April 2, an excellent program arranged by Mrs. 
Fred Jones was given. Those who took part were Mme. 
Colombati D’Acugna, mezzo-soprano, Mrs. James W. 
Hoit, accompanist ; Emmett Rountree, baritone, Mrs. Stan- 
ley Winters, accompanist; Julien Paul Blitz, cellist; John 
M. Steinfeldt, pianist; Mrs. Fred Jones, soprano; Mrs. J 
W. Findley, contralto; Charles Stone, tenor, and Emmett 
Rountree, bass.——Frank Basenberg, an eighteen-year-old 
boy, left Tuesday for Birmingham, Ala., where he will 
continue his study of the violin with Hugo Olk, well known 
violin virtuoso. For the past two seasons Mr. Basenberg 
has been a member of the San Antonio Symphony Or- 
chestra——Excellent sacred programs were given at the 
various churches Easter Sunday. At Madison Square 
Presbyterian, where Mrs. James Todd is organist, the pro- 
gram was given by Mrs. L. L. Marks, Edward McKenzie. 
Henrietta Wallace, Margaret Downie and Mrs. Ernest 
Scrivener. Mrs. Edward Sachs was at the piano for one 
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number. At the Central Christian Church, where H. W. 
B. Barnes is organist and choirmaster, a program was 
given by sopranos, Mrs. R. R. Carlyle, Fannie Small; 
altos, Madeline Sanders, Lillian Furtner; tenors, Elmore 
Rice, William McNair; basses, R. H. Ball and John Rey- 
miller. At St. Mark’s Episcopal Church the usual set form 
was sung by the vested choir, incidental solos in the offer- 
tory anthems being sung by Lieut. Charles Thatcher, 
tenor; Miss Taylor, soprano, and Frank Graham Budd, 
baritone——The Glee Club of the Y. W. C. A., Mamie 
Reynolds-Denison, director, assisted by B. L. Simms, fur- 
nished music for religious services held at Camp Travis 
Thursday, March 28 

San Diego, Cal.—Musical activities in and about San 
Diego are largely in the way of being patriotic and war 
work, and while two or three names, such as Dr. Hum- 
phrey J. Stewart, Loleta Rowan and Gertrude Gilbert, 
naturally dominate, very many others are heard from, and 
from unexpected quarters. The advent of Wesley Peter- 
son, pianist, for instance. The reason is very simple: 
our boys enjoy the child performers and the young girls, 
and it is almost safe to say the children come first.» The 
big artists are generous, and the boys at Camp Kearny 
have already heard Maud Powell, Leopold Godowsky and 
others, and now Mme. Melba, who is the first to sing from 
the new platform, with its scientific sounding shell, just 
completed by the Knights of Columbus, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Rechstein. Mme. Melba was the recipient of 
immense applause. General Strong and officers of the 
Allies were on the platform, and the general remarked in 
happy phrase, “Melba has sung sunshine into our souls.” 
——Havrah Hubbard is exceedingly busy at Balboa Park, 
where he is teaching and leading the navy boys-——Easter 
services were held at Balboa Park, Gertrude Gilbert and 
William Rowan, of the civic music committee, assisting in 
every way possible. The Grizzly Glee Club, made up of 
men from the 144th Field Artillery, under Z. Earl Meeker, 
who for many years was a leading vocal teacher and 
singer of Riverside, presented a stirring program. Dr. 
Humphrey Stewart rendered organ solos, and a large 
crowd enjoyed the musical concert——-The Amphion Club 
held a local artists’ day at the Wednesday Club House. 
Alice Barnett Price, composer-pianist; Nell Cave, pianist; 
Grace Cox, mezzo-soprano, and Gladys Burch, violinist, 
participated. G,. Schirmer already has published a good 
many of Mrs. Price’s compositions, which enjoy a popu- 
larity among the artists who look for something beyond 
the ordinary. Her group of six songs on this occasion 
was greatly appreciated by the club. Grace Cox gave to 
these songs a delightful interpretative understanding and 
deserved all the praise she recéived. Miss Cave again 
showed a San Diego audience that her technical and emo- 
tional attainments are very high and, as usual, proved a 
source of much pleasure. The style of Miss Burch be- 
comes more sure, and with each appearance the admirable 
training she received under Louis Persinger shows this in 
all her work with gratifying satisfaction. She is a most 
delightful young violinist. Miss Burch is one of the resi- 
dent artists who are doing much musical war work at the 
camps. 

San Francisco, 
Slope.”) 

Seattle, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Seward, Neb.—The Zoellner String Quartet, an 
organization which has so often received the most lauda- 
tory comments from leading critics here and abroad, gave 
a recital here on March 19. Their ensemble-was of such 
a high order, and their reading of Haydn’s and Dvorak’s 
masterpieces and the interesting novelties by Goossens so 
replete with excellent taste and fine temperament, that they 
fully deserve the epithet, “one of the foremost string 
quartets in the world.” The large audience realized that 
they were being treated to an unusual musical feast, that 
here sound was the vehicle not of pyrotechnical display, 
but of beauty, of poetry. Delighted with the spontaneous 
outburst of applause, the artists added three encores. Se- 
wardians hope for a reappearance of the Zoellners, who 
by their kindly geniality won the hearts of all who became 
personally acquainted with them during their stay here—— 
Sidney Silber, the well known pianist, who has recently 
been elected president of the Nebraska Music Teachers’ 
Association, will reappear here next season. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Michel Gusikoff and H. Max Stein- 
del, concertmaster and solo cellist of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, assisted by Mrs. David Kriegshaber at 
the piano, gave a most delightful recital to a large house 
at the Sheldon Memorial. Undoubtedly these are three of 
St. Louis’ most popular musicians, and the announcement 
of their recital met with immediate response. Mr. Stein- 
del’s skill in fingering and bowing were displayed to the 
best possible advantage in the Saint-Saéns concerto in A 
minor. The beauty of his tone held his hearers throughout 
the program. The Mendelssohn concerto in E minor af- 
forded Mr. Gusikoff opportunity for lightning finger work 
and smooth, singing legato. Beauty of tone gradation, of 
phrasing and of interpretation Michael Gusikoff weaves 
into his interpretation of Chopin. The Haydn trio in G 
major revealed ensemble of high character. 

Tacoma, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Washington, D. C.—(See letter on another page.) 

Washington, D. C.—At the Arts Club, on March 23, 
a new interest was incited towards the work of Mabel 
Linton, pianist, when she played with art and a keen musi- 
cianship. A trio, Miss Linton, piano; Mrs. Lewis, violin; 
Miss Larking, cellist, gave several numbers with splendid 
variety of tone color, and of special interest were the 
songs sung by Oliver Smith, of St. Louis, tenor. Mr. 
Smith is young and has unnumbered possibilities, as his 
voice is above all things true to pitch and with the quality 
portending a rich baritone. 


Theodore van Yorx’s Sons Wounded 

Theodore van Yorx, the well known New York vocal 
teacher, has just received word that his two sons, Theo- 
dore van Yorx, Jr., and Victor van Yorx, both members 
of Company K, 165th Infantry, were’ wounded in action 
on March 21. Mr. and Mrs. van Yorx have not as yet 
been able to get further details from the War Depart- 
ment. 


Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 


MUSICAL COURIER 


KANSAS CITY ENJOYS 
BRILLIANT MUSICAL SEASON 


Conservatory Has Stimulated Deep Interest in Music 
—Noted Artists at Fritschy Concerts—Kansas 
City Star Has Helped Greatly 

Kansas City, Mo., April 10, tors. 
This has been the most successful musical season Kan- 
sas City has had in its entire history. Everywhere the 
great appreciation for music has shown itself, and the Com- 
munity Chorus, with its very able leader, Mr. Jones, has 
brought a new response for the tonal art. 


Noted Artists at Fritschy Concerts 


The Fritschys have given attractive programs with very 
enjoyable artists—Werrenrath, Thibaud, Heifetz, and the 
Zoellner Quartet with Helen Stanley. Heifetz took the 
public by storm. Thibaud, the violin poet, gave great 
pleasure, and Werrenrath gained many new admirers for 
his beautiful art. The next Fritschy concert will be given 
by ~ Galli-Curci and Ganz. A sold out house is ex- 
pected. 


The Kansas City Star Fosters Best in Music 


The most able critic of the Southwest, Mrs. M. K. 
Powell, of the Kansas City Star, is helping tremendously 
to bring about a keener appreciation for music by her ex- 
cellent reviews of all the important concerts. Musicians 
and the musical public owe much to the Kansas City Star 
for so generously devoting its pages for the propaganda 
of music. In this and all other matters which go to make 
a city distinguished for its culture the Star always has 
been ready to give the Southwesterners its support. 


Conservatory of Music Has Stimulated Deep Interest 


The Conservatory of Music has done a great deal to 
stimulate a deep appreciation for better music, having these 
many years offered some excellent recitals to the public 
without charge for admission. Few institutions can boast 
of a better equipped faculty, with such stars as Hinckley, 
Boguslawski, Thompson and Boucher, and not only do 
these eminent artists excel as performers, but also as teach- 
ers. Mr. Hinckley, with his series of professional singers’ 
recitals, has attracted wide attention. 

Seven artist-pupils of Boguslawski have given excellent 
programs in the past two months. The first program was 
offered by Mary Zieger, whose performance of the sonata, 
op. 26, Beethoven, and the Bach fantasie in C minor, was 
very distinguished. The second recital was given by Rosa 
Brown, a highly talented young lady, whose playing of the 
Beethoven sonata, op. 10, and the Liszt tenth rhapsodie, 
received much praise. The third program, by Edna Coch- 
run, brought forward another interesting player. She 
played the Mozart pastorale variations and a Chopin group 
with much musical taste. The fourth recitalist was Caro- 
lyn Moore, a charming young miss. Her performance was 
marked by splendid technic and poetic feeling in her play- 
ing of the MacDowell sonata “Heroic,” Schumann “Papil- 
lon” and some smaller attractive pieces, The fifth program 
fell to the task of one of the most experienced of Bogus- 
lawski’s pupils, Bernice Kertzenstein. Her technic is 
splendid, as well as her equipment for musical insight. She 
gave a very broad account of the Brahms F minor sonata, 
the first suite of MacDowell, and smaller pieces of Schu- 
mann, Liszt and Chopin. The young lady is well launched 
upon a very promising future, and it is hoped that growth 
and development will fulfill all expectations. A great sur- 
prise was the recital of Katherine Hatch, who gave the 
sixth program, playing, among other things, the Bach 
Italian concerto and the Cadman A major sonata. Her 
playing of the Bach number was as refined and musical 
as could be desired. This young lady is very artistic and a 
credit to Boguslawski as well as the conservatory. 

The seventh recital was given on April 4 by Mayme 
Rabinowitz, who played the Beethoven C minor variations, 
the Schumann G minor sonata and other numbers. She 
was assisted by Miss Grimes, a pupil of Allen Hinckley. 

All the above mentioned recitalists had the assistance of 
singers with the exception of Miss Moore and Miss Kert- 
zenstein, each of whom gave their entire programs alone. 

The singers appearing upon these programs are all pupils 
of Allen Hinckley, whose splendid efforts as teacher each 
singer showed. Ewart Williams, a highly gifted tenor, 
gave much delight with his beautiful voice and fine style. 

Mr. Riker, a baritorte, made an excellent impression with 
his resonant voice and shows great promise. 

Helen Finch, in the aria from “Butterfly,” won much 
applause with her lovely singing and attractive stage pres- 
ence. Mr. Long, violinist, member of the faculty, appeared 
on the program with Miss Hatch and gave a musicianly 
performance of the Handel A major sonata. Jane Peter- 
son, another Hinckley pupil, is attracting wide attention 
with her splendid voice. 

Gladys Schnorf, at the piano for all of the Hinckley 
singers, is making a good reputation for herself. Her play- 
ing is always well balanced and very dependable. 

At a recent children’s recital, pupils of Miss Hornaday, 
Miss Plunkett, Miss Kelley, Miss Miner (of the piano de- 
partment) and Miss Kinley (violin department) performed 
with much success, and the Saturday afternoon recitals are 
proving a big success. 

President Cowan predicts a large summer enrollment, 
and is announcing a very attractive course for teachers 
who wish to take up summer study under the heads of the 
piano, vocal and violin departments. 

E, ¢ 


Gunster with Baltimore Oratorio Society 


Frederick Gunster, the American tenor, sang the tenor 
role in Handel’s “The Messiah” with the Baltimore Ora- 
torio Society, Joseph Pache, director, on Tuesday evening, 
April 2, with such pronounced success that he was imme- 
diately re-engaged for an appearance with the society next 
season. 

According to one of the Baltimore papers, “one rarely 
hears in oratorio a better tenor than the youthful Frederick 
Gunster, who did some admirable work during the course 
of the evening. Mr. Gunster was greeted with increasing 
enthusiasm after each successive number, and following his 
final air, ‘Thou Shalt Break Them,’ sung with clarity of 
diction and dramatic power. he received an ovation.” 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC 


G. SCHIRMER, NEW YORK 
Joseph Bonnet 


“Historical Organ Recitals,” a collection of various com- 
positions for the organ recently played in New York by 
the French organist at a series of recitals, now published 
with the annotations and editorial comments. The first 
volume contains twenty-five pieces chosen from the works 
of the forerunners of Bach, from 1500 to 1700. Paulus 
Hofhaymer, a German, born in 1449, is the first composer 
represented in the collection. His “Fantasy” well serves to 
show the archaic harmonies of his day, which was a good 
two hundred years before the tempered scale was thought 
of. The second piece is called “Diferencias,” which is the 
way the Spanish composer, Antonio de Cabezon, designated 
his variations. He lived from 1510 to 1566, and his work 
has all the characteristics of the age before modern har- 
mony. There is nothing in the old work that seems like 
the Spanish music of today. Andrea Gabrielli, 1510-1586, 
is drawn on for a “Canzona” in the old Italian manner. 
Then follows a “Ricercare” by Palestrina, 1526-1594, gener- 
ally acknowledged to be the greatest of the early Italian 
composers. Organists will be glad to have an instrumental 
work in playable form by this eminent composer of masses 
and other choral compositions. The next number is a “Fan- 
tasia in Echo Style” by the Dutch organist, Jan Pieter 
Sweelinck, 1562-1621. A prelude with the Dutch title of 
“Laet ons met herten Reijne,” but written in a brilliant 
manner by the once celebrated English organist, John Bull, 
follows the fantasia by Sweelinck and precedes the “Ave 
Maris Stella” by the French musician, Jean Titelouze, 
1563-1633. One of Italy’s most famous old organists, 
Frescobaldi, is represented in this collection by a slow 
movement, “Toccata per l’Elevazione.” Frescobaldi, who 
was organist of St. Peter’s at Rome, lived from 1583 to 
1644. The next number in the volume is a chorale by the 
German organist, Samuel Scheidt, 1587-1654, which is fol- 
lowed by a set of difficult and brilliant variations by the 
same composer on an old English song, “Fortune Is My 
Foe.” Peter Cornet, a Belgian who died about 1600, sup- 
plies the next number, “Salve Regina,” a work which seems 
to indicate that the composer forgot his time signature soon 
after he got started. Joseph Bonnet has kept strictly to 
the edition of Guilmant, who had faithfully transcribed the 
composer's manuscript without undertaking to rewrite it. 
This is the longest work in the collection. Nicolas le Bégue, 
1630-1702, a French organist, is the composer of the next 
number, a Christmas carol called “Une vierge pucelle.” 
Next comes a fine fugue by F. Couperin, 1631-1700, a solid 
musician who may be said to bear the same relation to 
French music that Bach bears to German music. Johann 
Jakob Froberger, a German. is resnonsible for the “Ca- 
priccio” that follows Couperin, and his vivacious work is 
followed by a prelude, fugue and chaconne by the Dane, 
Dietrich Buxtehude, of whom Bach thought so highly. The 
same composer supplies the figured choral, which is pub- 
lished with the left hand part written throughout in the alto 
clef, which a goodly number of organists cannot read. An- 
other German composer, George Muffat, 1645-1704. is cred- 
ited with a long, learned and showy “Toccata” in C minor. 
Then follows a Christmas chorale by Johann Pachelbel, a 
German writer who lived from 1653 to 1706. The English- 
man, Henry Purcell, 1658-1605, is drawn on for a prelude 
in G. Johann Kuhnau, 1660-1722. is represented by a 
figured chorale on the hymn tune, “O Sacred Head,” which 
tune he probably composed, though it is usually ascribed 
to Hassler and has been liberally used by Bach in his “St. 
Matthew.” A _ stately movement for the full organ bv 
Louis Marchand follows Kuhnau’s chorale. Marchand, 
who lived from 1669 to 1732, was so brilliant an organist 
that Bach challenged him to a recital contest. He refused 
and left Germany at once for Paris. Next comes a rousing 
offertory, “Vive le Roy,” composed by André Raison in 
1687 for a Parisian celebration. This is followed by an- 
other French work, a kind of prelude with canonical imita- 
tion, written by Nicolas de Grigny, 1671-1703, a native of 
Rheims, where he first heard serious music in the ill fated 
cathedral. A prelude by Louis-Nicolas Clérambault, and a 
“Grand Jeu” by du Mage, both French composers, complete 
the first volume, which contains 129 pages. .The work is 
very clearly engraved and is printed on a very fine quality 
of white paper without a gloss. 


Gaston Borch 


“Practical Manual of Instrumentation,” a brief, practical, 
yery concise work giving the essentials of the art of ar- 
ranging for the orchestra. The author attempts no more 
than an outline of an art that is almost without limits, and 
he has done his work extremely well. There will be many 
beginners in orchestration and many musicians of slender 
skill who can derive a great benefit from a little book of 
fifty-nine pages like this clearly written volume by Gaston 
Borch, but who would only be frightened by the huge 
volumes of Gevaert. A useful part of the new volume is 
the chapter devoted to the reducing of works written for 
great symphony orchestras to the smaller powers of the 
average orchestra found in theatres and country places. 
Gaston Borch calls this orchestra the “American” orchestra. 


“AMERICA” DISTRIBUTORS, 134 BROAD- 
WAY, NEW YORK 
James J. McCabe 


“My Country, 'Tis of Thee,” a new setting of the hymn 
by S. F. Smith, called “America.” The composer says: 

“This tune, which has received a widespread welcome, 
was written in response to the feeling that our beautiful 
anthem should be sung to music composed for it by an 
American, and that the tune of ‘God Save the King,’ which 
we have borrowed, should be used solely for the British 
anthem, to which it rightfully belongs.” 

Rarely has a new national anthem met with the success 
this native American setting of “America” has had. The 
tune unquestionably has merit or it would not have been 
taken up by schools and singing societies in every State of 
the Union. Before the war, the vast majority of Ameri- 
cans were content to sing the old tune of “God Save the 
King”—also known in Germany as “Heil Dir im Sieges- 
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kranz”—without regard to what other nations did. But 
today the national spirit is aroused and it demands an an- 
them that will not make every Britisher throughout the 
world think of his king and every Prussian flatter himself 
that the Americans are imitating him. Apart from all in- 
ternational suggestions, however, the new tune by James 
McCabe is worthy of the famous words it fits and its 
great success during the past two years is justifiable. 
Copies of the hymn may be had without charge, except 


postage, 





| MUSICIANS UNDER THE FLAG 





Allen, Robert E. 
Ashbaucher, Herman. 
Barker, ~— D. 
Barlow, Howard. 
Barnes, H. W. B. 
Beckwith, Reuben. 
Bibb, Frank. 
Bollman, Fred. 
Boone, Manley Price. 
Bowes, Charles. 
Burnett, John. 
Callahan, Miller. 
Chamberlain, Glenn. 
Clifton, Chalmers. 
Cornell, Louis. 


Cottingham, Howard A. 


Cox, Wallace. 
Dittler, Herbert. 
Doering, Henri. 
Dunn, Charles Clark. 
Elser, Maximilian. 
Felber, Herman. 
Forner, Eugene A. 
Fram, Arthur. 


Frothingham, John W. 


Garrabrant, Maurice 
George, Thomas, 
Gotthelf, Claude, 
Grainger, Percy. 
Granberry, George F. 
Gustafson, William. 
Haensel, Fitzhugh W. 
Hall, Alan. 

Hall, Cecil John. 
Hartzell, Alfred. 
Hattstaedt, John R. 
Haubiel, Charles T. 
Hawley, Oscar Hatch. 
Heckman, Walter. 
Heizer, Frederick, Jr. 
Hemus, Percy. 
Hillyard, Ried. 
Hochstein, David. 
House, Judson. 
Hubbard, Havrah. 
Hudson, Byron. 
Jacobi, Frederick. 
James, Philip. 

Jones, Gomer. 
Keller, Harrison. 


Kernochan, Marshall. 


Kraft, Arthur C. 
La Belle. Guy 
Lehmann, Theodore. 


Lewis, Ward. 
Lindorff, Theodore. 
Little, John W. 
Lloyd, Robert, 
Losh, Sam. 
J_owrey, Edward W. 
Macbeath, Donald. 
Macmillen, Francis. 
Madonald, W. R. 
Maier, Guy. 
Meeker, Z. E. 
Mitchell, Eari. 
Nevin, Arthur. 


Nevins, Willard Irving. 


Orth, Carl, 

Osberg, Elliot. 
Paderewski, Ignatz. 
Palmer, Claude. 
Persson, Frederic. 
Peterson, Alfred C. 
Pope, Van. 

Potter, Harold. 
Potter, Harrison. 
Pratt, Howard E. 
Reimherr, George. 
Reynolds, Gerald. 
Roentgen, Engelbert. 
Rogers, Francis. 
Rosanoff, Lieff. 
Saurer, Harold. 
Schelling, Ernest. 
Schmidt, David H., Jr. 
Soderquist, David A. 
Sousa, John Philip. 
Sowerby, Leo. 
Spalding, Albert. 
Stehl, Richard E. 
Stewart, Alexander. 
Stiles, Vernon. 
Stoessel, Albert. 
Stuntz, Homer. 
Taggart, A. 


Taylor, Bernard U., Jr. 


Trimmer, Sam. 
Vail, Harris R. 
Van Surdam, H. E 
Washburn, C. C. 
White, Roderick, 
Whitford, Homer I’. 
Whittaker, James. 
Wiederhold, Albert. 
Wille, Stewart. 
Wilson, Gilbert. 
Wylie, W. H., Jr. 





German Singing Hall for American Soldiers 


Arion Hall (Brooklyn) used to be the headquarters 
before the war, of one of the best known German sing- 
ing societies in this country, the Arion Singing Society 
of Brooklyn. It appears that the city has offered to 
buy the property for use by the Government, and there 
is every likelihood that the negotiations to this end will 
be successful. Authorities at Washington plan the use 
of the building as a war hospital for wounded sailors 
of the United States Navy. The membership of the as- 
sociation has been dwindling since the outbreak of the 
war, owing chiefly to a difference of opinion between 
the older and the younger members, the former being 
for the most part German born and German in sym- 
pathy, while the latter, largely American born, were 
inclined to the American viewpoint. The younger ele- 
ment finally got control, and a strong loyalty pledge 
was signed by them and sent to the Government. 


The Zoellners in the Northwest 


The Zoellner Quartet has just completed a very suc- 
cessful tour of the Pacific Northwest. The Zoellners were 
greeted with big audiences everywhere. At Boise, Ida., 
Portland, and Salem, Ore., they played to sold out houses, 
which is a striking illustration of the increasing interest in 
music in the Western States. 

The “Sketches of Goossens,” which the quartet is play- 
ing throughout America this season, met with instant re- 
sponse, as did also the playing of the Zoellners. Their 
reception at the hands of the Portland audience was typi- 
cal of the enthusiasm they aroused everywhere. They 
had to play four encores there, and even then their audi- 
ence was not satisfied. 


Young Men’s Symphony to Play 

The Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Arnold Volpe, will give the last concert of its 
sixteenth season, at Aeolian Hall, New York, on Sunday 
afternoon, April 28. In accordance with the aims of the 
organization, two American soloists, Lula Root, con- 
tralto, and Frank Sheridan, pianist, will make their first 
appearance. The program will be as follows Symphony, 
No. 3 (Scotch), Mendelssohn; aria, “Che faro senza Euri- 
dice,” from “Orfeo,” Gluck; (Lula Root); overture, “Eg- 
mont,” Beethoven; concerto, D minor, MacDowell (Frank 
Sheridan) ; symphonic poem, “Les Preludes,” Liszt. 
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CINCINNATI AWAITING 
ITS FAMOUS FESTIVAL 





All Preparations Complete for the Big Event Under 
Ysaye’s Baton—‘Pilgrim’s Progress” and Bach 
“St. Matthew” the Leading Features— 
Other Cincinnati Musical Doings 

Cincinnati, Ohio, April 12, 1918. 

The popular topic of conversation in musical Cincinnati 
just now is the coming May festival. The programs an- 
nounced by the directors have been a source of wide and 
favorable comment. When these programs were outlined, 
America had not yet entered the war, and there was no 
intention that this catastrophe would occur at any definite 
date. And yet, even if the directorate had known for a 
surety of the coming of this event, it could not have 
chosen a more suitable series of works. They are par- 
ticularly appropriate for the times, engaging the greatest 
resources of the festival in a mood which reflects the 
noblest and finest sentiments. Great interest is also being 
manifested in the first performance of the new Stillman- 
Kelley composition, “Pilgrim’s Progress,” of which many 
good things have been said heretofore by those who have 
had opportunity to see the score. The monumental “Mat- 
thew Passion” of Bach is also a great attraction. The 
work will be given complete. The performance is of 
such great length that it was found necessary to schedule 
the first part to begin at 5 o'clock in the evening, with 
an intermission from 6:30 to 8:45 for dipner, after which 
the second part will be given. It will be the highest 
achievement of the festival, one of those performances 
which can be heard only in Cincinnati. 

The season subscriptions continue to come in most sat- 
isfactorily, and the same capacity audiences which have 
marked the past five festivals wil in be in order. 

The concert given Monday evening, April 8, by the 
Culp String Quartet in the auditorium of the Woman's 
Club deserves to rank as the finest chamber music concert 
of several seasons. The steady efforts of the quartet and 
the serious purpose the members keep constantly before 
themselves is telling from concert to concert. The playing 
has now reached that stage of excellence which marks 
a fine and sympathetic ensemble as well as an artistically 
directed interpretation. The program presented at the last 
concert was an exceedingly interesting one, beginning with 
the Beethoven quartet in A, one of the earlier works, 
which was given with discrimination and classical taste. 
Then followed the first complete performance in Cin- 
cinnati of the Ravel quartet. Several seasons ago the 
omer gave two movements, at the time creating a 
furore thereby. The Culp Quartet’s performance of the 
complete work revealed the composition in its full bloom. 
It ig one of the most notable of modern contributions to 
chamber music literature. The performance was a notable 
achievement, and the quartet merited the unstinted ap- 
plause given it by the enthusiastic audience. The lovely 
Schumann quartet in A, beautifully played, concluded the 
performance. The personnel of the quartet is Sigmund 
Culp, first violin; Ernst Pack, second violin; Carl Wun- 
derle, viola, and Walter Heermann, cello. 

A mixed chorus of 100 voices, under the direction of 
Bert R. Lyon, gave three performances of Costa’s ora- 
torio, “Eli,” during the past week, the first at Grace M. E. 
Church, Newport, on Tuesday evening, the second on 
Thursday evening at Wayne Avenue M. E. Church, Lock- 
‘land, and the third on Friday evening at the Westwood 
Conservatory of Music. Large audiences attended each 
performance. 

At the Musicians’ Club, on Saturday night, April 13, 
a very unusual program of music by modern Spanish 
composers was given by Sidney C. Durst, Augustus O. 
Palm and Valbert Coffey. The performance was pre- 
ceded by a short talk on the composers of Spain by Mr. 
Durst. The program was as follows: Two pianos, ro- 
mance on two Spanish folk melodies, arranged by Sidney 
C. Durst; “Salida,” for organ, by Luis Urteaga, arranged 
also by Mr. Durst; violin communion for organ, Eduardo 
Torres; andante for organ, by Jose Maria Beobide, ar- 
ranged by Augustus O. Palm; piano, “La Primavera,” by 
Isaac Albeniz; “Song Without Words,” by Jacinto Ruiz 
Manzanares; “Oriental,” by Jacinto Manzanares; scherzo 
from sonata by Manzanares; two pianos, rhapsodia “Es- 
pafiola,’ by Isaac Albeniz. The evening proved to be one 
of the most interesting as well as pleasing sessions of 
the Musicians’ Club this season. 

Prof. Tor van Pyk has been added to the faculty of 
the Goldenburg School in the vocal department. Prof. 
van Pyk’s work locally has established him firmly as one 
of the city’s leading vocal artists. 

J. Herman Thuman will speak on Bach’s “St. Matthew 
Passion” at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music on Tues- 
day evening, April 23. Musical illustrations will be sup- 
plied by a conservatory quartet comprising Mabel Black, 
soprano; Emma Burkhardt, contralto; Lewis Bader, tenor, 
and Irving Miller, basso. ye 8 


New Brokaw “Studios 


Ralph Brokaw, violinist, and Florence Young Brokaw, 
pianist, formerly of Fairmount College and the Power- 
Myers Conservatory, announce that on and after June 16, 
the Brokaw studios will be located in the Winne Building, 
Wichita, Kan. These new studios offer many advantages to 
the student, among which are private lessons in piano or 
violin; class Jessons for beginners in piano; ensemble 
classes, both departments; orchestra class for violin stu- 
dents; history of music and harmony, high school credits 
for work done in the strdios, studio recitals. Certificates 
and diplomas will be issued to those satisfactorily com- 
pleting a course 


Charles R. Baker to California 


Charles R. Baker, co-manager of the San Carlo Opera 
Company, left New York last week for his home in Cali- 
fornia, where he expects to enjoy a well deserved rest, 


but en route he will be occupied with several important 
booking negotiations for the San Carlo season of 1918-19. 
He traveled 31,000 miles during the past year in connection 
with the record breaking tour of the San Carlo Opera. 
That organization has just closed its season and returned 
to New York, having fulfilled all its contracted dates. The 
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season was the most profitable one in the history of the 
company. Fortune Gallo, the executive director, has ar- 
ranged for a three weeks’ run for the San Carlo singers 
at the Forty-fourth Street Theatre, New York, next au- 
tumn. 


Sue Harvard in Recital 


_Sue Harvard, the popular young soprano, is scheduled to 
give a recital on April 23 at Annville, Pa. 


51 
N. Y. Symphony Orchestra at Camp Quantico 


Earlier this month the Symphony Society of New York, 
Walter Damrosch, conductor, gave a concert at Camp 
Quantico, Va., and the soldiers were regaled with an in- 
teresting program, including the allegretto from Beetho- 
ven’s eighth symphony, largo from Dvorik’s “New World,” 
the “Aida” march, Weber’s “Oberon” overture, two Ber- 
lioz excerpts, Strauss’ “Beautiful Blue Danube,” etc. Kate 
Gordon French and Rachel Morton Harris assisted 
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MME. MELBA GIVEN LOVING CUP 
AT LOS ANGELES RECITAL 


Axel Simonsen and Stella Power Assist on Diva’s Pro- 
gram—Constance Balfour Gives Farewell Recital 
—Gamut Club’s Fourteenth Birthday— 

Notes 

Los Angeles, Cal., April 6, 1918. 

Melba, the veteran singer, gave a recital at 1 rinity. She 
began her program with the “Air de Lia,” from “L sage 
Prodigue,” Debussy. In the singing of this number, the 
artist used much dramatic power and sweep of emotional 
conception. A group of French songs, two by Chausson 
and two by Bemberg, was the second offering on the pro- 
gram In these songs Melba’s fine enunciation and her 
taste in phrasing were in evidence. 

When Mme. Melba returned to the stage to acknowledge 
the applause which followed the singing of Tosti’s Good 
Bye,” she was immediately followed by Impresario Behy- 
mer, who bore a silver loving cup in his hands. In pre- 
senting the cup to Mme. Melba, Mr. Behymer thanked her 
for the work she had done in the war and for the pleasure 
she had given with her voice through the medium of = 
talking machine and explained to the audience, that the 
donors of the cup were the Andrews Talking Machine 
Barker Brothers, George J. Birkel & Co. rhe 
Wiley B. Allen Company, and the Southern California 
Music Company, “The donors tendered the cup to Mme. 
Melba in recognition of her recent appointment as a 
“Dame Commander” of the British Empire, and in appre- 
ciation of her notable contributions to the popularizing of 
music through the talking machine records of her voice 
and otherwise. Melba responded with, 7 don’t know what 
to say. 1 don’t think I deserve this. Give them my love. 
I shall always keep this trophy among my most treasured 
possessions. I thank the people who have given me this. 

Los Angeles’ favorite cellist, Axel Simonsen, assisted in 
olo numbers and with his usual finesse, presented Boéll- 
man’s “Variations”; “The Prayer,” from “The Jewels of 
the Madonna”; Kreisler’s scherzo, and a Hungarian rhap- 
sody by Popper. Mr. Simonsen was accorded enthusiastic 
upplause which his always welcome playing merits. 

One other number made up the program. It was a solo 
by Stella Power, a coloratura soprano and pupil of Mme 
Melba. Miss Power sang with that absolute physical as- 
urance which seems to be the fortunate possession of the 
younger generation, and as to voice, she gave us a number 
of approaches to that wonderfully clear quality of tone, 
for which her teacher is so famous; with experience which 
will come with further study and with her wonderful op- 


ompany 


portunity of being in contact with her teacher, the young 
lady will, without doubt, achieve great things. 

In presenting Mme. Melba the later part of the season 
Manager Behymer has followed the example of the host in 
the ancient parable and has saved the best esthetic food 
for his guests until the last: a sapiency of management 





AXEL SIMONSEN, 
Cellist 


which other managers in the arrangement of their amuse- 
ment courses would do well to emulate. 


Constance Balfour’s Recital 


Prior to her departure for an extended concert tour in 
the East, Constance Balfour, dramatic soprano, gave a 


farewell recital on Friday evening, April 5, in the music 
room of the Bryson apartments. 
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Mme. Balfour has never been so busy in her career as 
this season and especially during the past few weeks. 

Her attractive personality drew a large audience of 
personal admirers, who are very enthusiastic over Mrs. 
Balfour’s singing. 

On her program of Friday evening, Mme. Balfour sang 
aumbers which showed her warmth of feeling, her 
subtilty of phrasing, and splendid musical finish. Her 
audience found particular delight in the numbers “La 
Cigale Madrilene,” “Perronet,” and “Jeunesse” by Kather- 
ine Barry, Liza Lehmann’s “If I Were a Bird,” a group 
of the Woodforde-Finden “Indian Love Lyrics,” with cello 
obligatos played by Robert Alter, were well executed. In 
this type of work, Mrs. Balfour is particularly happy. 

Mr. Alter’s work was very well liked by the audience 
which insisted on encores for his solos. 

Ethel Harrison, at the piano throughout the evening, 
was a skillful accompanist. 


The Gamut’s Club’s Birthday Party 


At its clubhouse, on the evening of Wednesday, April 
3, the Gamut Club, Impresario L. E. Behymer, president, 
made merry with a feast in celebration of its fourteenth 
birthday. 

President Behymer in his few remarks said some per- 
tinent things in “relation to showing patriotism through 
the display of the national emblem on our streets here. 
He. also introduced the speakers and singers of the even- 
ing with that rare tact which is peculiar to Mr. Behymer. 
Winifred Harper Cooley, a New York newspaper woman 
and a representative of the New York Ladies’ Gamut 
Club gave a snappy talk. Mrs. Otis Skinner told of the 
work done by the theatrical profession in relation to the 
war. Sergt. “Doc” Wells, a Canadian and the first man 
to enlist from British Columbia, told some of his experi- 
ences in the trenches. Wells is one of the features in lec- 
ture work offered by Impresario Behymer. 

The musical program included solos by Arthur Alex- 
ander, who once occupied the position as organist at 
Christ Church here. Mr. Alexander returns to Los An- 
geles a singer recognized internationally. Accompanying 
himself, he sang with fine spirit and interpretation a Tosti 
song, and was enthusiastically received. Others who sang 
and otherwise contributed to the musical enjoyment of 
the evening were Mrs, Norman Robinson, Margaret 
McKee, Grace Wood Jess, Stella Thomas Deshon, Helen 
Thorner, Jessica Dixon and Olga Grey. 


Los Angeles Notes 


On Saturday afternoon, April 6, at the Ebell Club 
House the Dominant Club entertained many musical 
notables, All the presidents of the local. music clubs were 
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1227 So. Hoover St. Los Angeles 
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BALFOUR, CONSTANCE 
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317 Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles 


BECKER, MR. and MRS. THILO 
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431 So. Alvarado St., Los Angeles ~ 


BEHYMER, L. E. 
Manager of Distinguished Artists 
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invited to be present, the list including Judge Bordwell, 
president of the Ellis Club; James J. Warren, president 
of the Orpheus Club; Mrs. "Robert ranger, president of 
the Lyric Club; Hazel White, president of the Matinee 
Musical Club; "Grace Widney Mabee of the Schubert 
Club; and Kie Julie Cristin of the St. Cecelia Club. The 
artists who presented the musical program were Winifred 
Hooke, the English pianist; Myrtle Ouellet, the harpist 
and Lawrence Tibbetts, a popular local baritone. 

Homer Grun, the pianist-composer, is making a_- hit 
with his patriotic song “Uncle Sam Has His Arms 
Around the World.” Among the well known singers who 
have been and are singing it are Mariska Aldrich and 
Gloria Mayne. The song has a good swing to it and the 
accompaniment is such that it can be mastered by those 
capable of third or fourth grade music. 

W. Lawton, a teacher who comes highly recom- 
mended to Los Angeles and who has established himself 
in Blanchard Hall, hag been giving a series of lectures 
on subjects which appertain to voice and voice culture. 
These lectures which are free to the public have attracted 
considerable attention by their general interest. 

Mariska Aldrich celebrated with a birthday party on 
the night of April 6. Those who helped the celebration 
along were Nell Lockwood, Homer Grun, Robert Alter, 
Constance Balfour, and Desider Vescei. T. A 


OAKLAND’S LITTLE ART THEATRE 





Progressive Citizens Sponsor Art for Art’s Sake—Elab- 
orate Music in the Churches—Other Items 


From the viewpoint of many persons, the most impor- 
tant-event of the week was the opening of The Little Art 
Theatre on Franklin and Twenty-first streets, Monday 
evening, April 1. In a recent letter, March 28, I gave a 
fairly full account of the policy of the promoters of this 
worthy scheme which aims to place before the people of 
Alameda County the beautiés of the new stagecraft by the 
best American and European dramatists. The capable di- 
rectors, in the persons of Jane Edgerton and Irene 
Wheeler, presented an ambitious program for the first 
week, and several days before the opening all tickets for 
the first performance were sold out. 

The first item was a symbolic “Prelude,” written by 
Charles Keeler, and dramatized by Jane Edgerton and 
Irene Wheeler. Following this came the weird, satiric 
“Legend,” “A Miracle of St. Antony,” by Maurice Maeter- 
linck. A pretty little love scene of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, by Mary MacMillan, called a “Fan and Two Candle- 
sticks,” then brightened our mood and we smiled at Kath- 
erine Drew’s coquetry with her rivals. “Eugenically 
Speaking,” by Edward Goodman, an amusing skit, caused 
a good deal of merriment. Appropriate music was ren- 
dered throughout the program by Leona Meblett, violin- 
ist; Rebecca Haight, cellist; and Carrie Jones, pianist. 

The sponsors of The Little Art Theatre promise much 
for the future. This first season they play during three 
months, April, May, and June, and the programs to be 
changed the first and third Mondays of each month. One 
of the interesting features will be an Arts program, when 
will be presented a one act pantomime, a one act opera, 
a one act drama and a one act dance pageant. 

The advisory board consists of Porter Garnett, William 
Dallam Armes, Worth Ryder, Evelyn Henry Stoppani, 
Marguerite Ogden, Mrs. Daniel E. Easterbrook, H. C. 
Capwell, Antonio de Grassi, Perham W. Nahl, Charles 
Keeler, Henry C. Taft; subscription manager, 
W. Potter; architect, Max Cook; electrician, Willard 
Beatty; costumes, Jane Edgerton and Irene Wheeler. 

From the splendid manner in which The Little Art 
Theatre has started on its career of art for art’s sake, 
bo writer forecasts for it a very useful and interesting 
ife. 


Easter Music in the Churches 


Until one looks into the matter from a reviewer's point 
of view it is difficult to realize how much time and energy 
and talent was focused upon the special musical attrac- 
tions for Eastertide; so many of the churches gave really 
elaborate programs that it is out of the question to men- 
tion more than a few of the most noteworthy numbers, 
especially as I dwelt somewhat in detail upon the Palm 
Sunday music in the last number of the Musicat Courter. 

Eight services marked the day at old St. Mary’s, the 
children of the school giving special numbers at the 9 
o'clock service. At 11 o'clock the choir of the Conserva- 
tory of Music, under the direction of Professor Norman 
P. Wilkie, sang the kyrie, gloria, and credo, from Weber’s 
mass in E flat, and the sanctus, benedictus, and “Agnus 
Dei” from Haydn’s first mass. Eyre’s mass in E flat was 
sung by the choir in St. John’s Episcopal Church on Eas- 
ter morning. St, Paul’s Episcopal Church choir rendered 
several anthems, including Sullivan’s “Welcome, Happy 
Morning,” King’s “Jubilate Deo,” and Mozart’s “Christ, 
the Lord, is Risen.” An organ number was Lemmens’ 
prelude, “Chorus Magnus,” which was played as part of the 
musical program. esides various anthems, “The Resur- 
rection and Ascension,” part 2 of Gounod’s “Redemption,” 
was effectively sung by the choir of the First Presbyterian 
Church; director and organist, Clarence Eddy. Rossini’s 
“Inflammatus,” from the “Stabat Mater,” was a special 
number on the program at the First Baptist Church. The 
Plymouth Choir, directed by Alexander Stewart, gave a 
number of old traditional melodies of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; also included in the program “The Soul’s Rejoicing 
in the Resurrection” for chorus and trio, by George Jo- 
seph, 1657, and Bach’s “I Know that My Redeemer 
Liveth.” Easter morning at the Piedmont Interdenomi- 
national Church was celebrated by the singing of an an- 
them by the women’s choir, “Arise, Shine, for Thy Light 
Has Come,” by George Elvey; also a duet by Myra and 
Jeannette Gause, and ‘ ‘Hosannah,” by Granier. The Chil- 
dren’s Chorus took part in the program at the First Uni- 
tarian Church; Olive Reed gave violin solos and Mrs. Mac- 
Gregor sang some appropriate numbers. At St. Francis 
de Sales the choir gave Haydn’s first mass at 10.30 and 
“Regina Coeli” by the quartet at the offertory. The First 
Congregational Church choir and soloists rendered H. G. 
Stewart’s seldom heard cantata, “Victory,” at the morn- 


ing service and in the evening A. R. Gaul’s popular can- 


Miss Z. 
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tata, “The Holy City,” directed by Eugene Blanchard. 
$10,000 was collected at the morning service for the res- 
toration fund. 


Mere Mention 


Stella Margaret Jelica was heard last week in a program 
at the Hotel Oakland when she sang to the 800 delegates 
to the California Federation of Women’s Clubs conven- 
tion. She is a young Oakland singer who is rapidly com- 
ing to the front, and was one of the principal soloists at 
the last meeting of the San Francisco Musical Society 
when she sang three Greek folksongs never before heard 
there. K. Attl, the harpist, accompanied. 

A special Easter program was given at the Art Associa- 
tion concert in the Municipal Art Gallery. Roxana Welbe, 
one of Oakland’s young composers, was the piano soloist. 
Marian Welbe, violinist, played one of her sister’s com- 
positions, and Helga Nelson, mezzo-soprano, a gifted 
young local singer, sang several numbers, accompanied at 
the piano by Aurora Thompson, 

Local musicians are welcoming to the East Bay colony 
Mr. and Mrs. Dearborn Keesing, who have come to Oak- 
land to establish a studio. Mrs. Keesing was formerly 
leading soprano with the Andrews Opera Company and 
her husband won distinction in Milan and other Italian 
cities singing in opera under the stage name of Alberto 
Frisco. E. A. 





SACRAMENTO SATURDAY CLUB 
PRESENTS FAMOUS ARTISTS 





Hempel, Steeb, Karle Heard—Mrs. MacDowell Gives 
Program of Husband’s Works 


Frieda Hempel gave the last artists’ recital of the 
Sacramento Saturday Club’s musical season. She was 
greeted by an immense audience and gave her excel- 
lent program in a charming and artistic manner. Feb- 
tuary 21, Olga Steeb played before the club, and March 

Theo Karle gave a particularly attractive program. 

“The “home” days of the Sacramento Saturday Club 
have been exceptionally interesting during the season 
and consequently have been well attended. March 9 
was given over to French and American music, and 
those appearing on the program were active members 
of the club. March 23 there was a presentation of the 
various branches of music of the high school under the 
supervision of Ellen Hughes, instructor of music. The 
illustrations were given by the Glee Clubs and the Boys’ 
Band and original compositions were given 7 the har- 
mony class, Programs such as this not only demon- 
strate to the members of the club and their friends 
what is being done in. the high school, but. stimulate 
interest in the club throughout the school, 


Good Programs by U. E. S. and M. T. A. 


Under the auspices of the University Extension So- 
ciety and thé Music Teachers’ Association, two very 
interesting programs were given during March. Great 
credit is due the officers of these organizations for en- 
abling the general public to hear these excellent pro- 
grams. The officers of the Sacramento Music Teach- 
ers’ Association are: President, Florine Wenzel; vice- 
president, Florence Linthicum; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. 
C. G. Stever; directors, Mrs, Charles Mering, Min- 
nie Richardson, Mrs. E. H. Norman, Edward Pease. 
The officers of the University Extension Society are: 
President, Mrs Albert Elkus; vice-president, Mrs. John 
T. Sheehan; treasurer, Mrs. G. C. Simmons; secretary, 
Frederick B. Wood; directors, C. C. Hughes, Mrs, C. 
W. Phleger, C. M. Goethe, Mrs. Robert Devlin, Mrs 
George Purnell, Albert Elkus. 

March 4, George Stewart McManus, pianist, and Dor- 
othy Pasmore, cellist, gave a splendid program. 

March 12, Mrs. Edward A. MacDowell, widow of the* 
American composer, gave a lecture- recital of her hus- 
band’s compositions with pat gs slides of the 
MacDowell home at Peterborough, N. H. 

On the afternoon of March 12, Mrs. Mac Dowell gave 
a very interesting talk to the members of the Music 
Teachers’ Association and their friends at Sherman 
Clay Halli. j. P.M. 


TACOMA MUSICAL MASS MEETING 





Teachers and Students Assist with Boys’ Chorus—Musi- 
cians to Aid School Music—Soldiers Entertain 
Ladies’ Club 


H. C. Whitney, of Spokane, who is directing the boys’ 
chorus of 1,000 voices, has appointed Prof. W. G. Alex- 
ander Ball, supervisor of the chorus work in the Stadium 
and Lincoln High Schools, and Ernest Sheppard, assistant. 
Others on the staff are Clara Schwartz, of the McKinley 
School; Principal H. J. Waldrom, of the Willard School ; 
Lilian Gahagan, principal of the McKinley School, and 
Sadie McMurtrie, of the Logan School. Professor Whit- 
ney has discovered in Quito Miazzeonnoni, an Italian boy 
at the Whitman School, a very beautiful high soprano 
voice. The voice of Jean King, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward B. King, is said by Mr. Whitney to be one of 
the finest contralto voices he has found in all his expe- 
rience with boys’ choirs. Several excellent pianists among 
the boys in the schools, Frank Martin at Logan, Clarence 
Agen at Whitman, and Martin Pihil in the Puyallup School, 
play for the rehearsals, 


Tacoma Musicians Hold Mass Meeting 


A mass meeting of Tacoma musicians was called for 
Monday evening, April 1, in the Commercial Club Assembly 
Hall, by Dr. Robert L. Schofield, vice-president for Pierce 
County of the State Music Teachers’ Association, and the 
chairman pro tem, Frederick W. Wallis. The meeting 
was held in response to a request issued by W. H. Sher- 
wood, of Spokane, State president of the Music Teachers’ 
Association, who is asking all musicians of the State to co- 
operate with the schools in the hope of fostering the move- 
ment for better music throughout the schools of the State. 
Professionals and students were in attendance at the meet- 
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ing, at which plans were completed for forming a perma- 
nent Tacoma organization. 


Soldiers Entertain Ladies’ Club 


The Ladies’ Musical Club Easter concert was a delight- 
ful event of April 2 at the Tacoma Hotel, with popular 
home and out of town soloists assisting. Of special in- 
terest was the premier appearance at the club of Sergeant 
Perry, of Camp Lewis, a favorite baritone, who was accom- 
panied by Frederick Hart, a fellow soldier and musician. 
Mr. Perry gave a group of manuscript songs by Wallace 
A. Sabin, of San Francisco. A young pianist, Russell 
Kohne, of Everett, also made his bow to the club at this 
concert. Tacoma soloists included Mrs. J. Austin Walbert 
and Mrs. Sydney Anderson, two very popular sopranos, 
and Mrs. Chauncey Stowe, who played the opening piano 
group. Sonia Alexander and Ritta de Luo, violinists, were 
of special interest. . 


ZOELLNER QUARTET IN PORTLAND 


Its Fine Work Enjoyed—Music Festival Plans Not 
Completed 
Under the direction of the Ellison-White Musical 


Bureau, the Zoellner String Quartet, the noted expo- 
nents of chamber music, gave a concert in the Public 


Auditorium on March 30, The program included 
Haydn’s quartet, No, i, op. 74; Dvorak’s “American’ 
quartet, and quartets by Goossens and Naprawnik 


Among the extra numbers was an interesting compo 
sition by Charles Skilton, of Kansas. Nothing more 
lovely can be imagined than the work of the Zocltuer 
String Quartet. The organization aroused the large 
audience to a high pitch of enthusiasm. 

The plans for Portland’s Music Festival (June 6, 7 
and 8) are still withheld. However, it is predicted 
that an event of greater importance than last year is 
contemplated, 

At the last meeting of the MacDowell Club, Kath- 
erine Glen Kerry sang a group of her own composi- 
tions. Ada Alice Tuttle, pianist, assisted. Both solo- 
ists were cordially received, 

The members of the Monday Musical Club recently 
had the pleasure of hearing Lucien E. Becker, pianist. 
The program was made up of modern works, 


SAN FRANCISCO OPERA RESUMED 





Poor Opera Better Than None—Godowsky to Teach 
in San Francisco and Los Angeles—Notes 


After a silence of some weeks, opera has been resumed 
at the Washington Square Theatre under the new man- 
agement of Hrubanik & Blumenfeld. This opera company, 
which has been giving performances here for over a year, 
is entirely unpretentious and makes none of those absurd 
claims which bring certain other companies more ridicule 
than business. In extenuation of this Washington Square 
Opera, now known as the San Francisco Grand Opera 
Company, it must be noted that we are a long way from 
Chicago or New York with their great operas, and that 
even poor opera is better than none. 

Generally speaking, such undertakings as this do not 
grow to greatness. When the wealthy people of San Fran- 
cisco get ready to build an opera house and support grand 
opera, as they now support the symphony orchestra, the 
Washington Square Opera will most certainly be over- 
looked. But it has, perhaps, this value, that it leads peo- 
ples minds in the direction of opera, and it serves to give 
those who really like to hear the good old tunes, even when 
badly presented, a chance to satisfy their taste. 

This being said by way of preamble, no very detailed 
criticism of the “Aida” performance, with which the pres- 
ent season opened on April 6, is called for. The artist who 
sang the role of Aida, Elena Avedano, suggests great pos- 
sibilities. She lacks technic both vocally and histrionically, 
but shows an instinct of passion and emotion that it would 
seem possible to train to a semblance of real art. Blanche 
Hamilton Fox, who did the role of Amneris, sings well 
when she sings in tune, which she rarely did on this oc- 
casion, but of this later. Joseph Fredericks, Rhadames, 
is somewhat passé, and, like Miss Fox, rotund and well 
nourished, He seemed, also, to possess unbounded good 
humor, and added to the general sense of ease and good 
fellowship which gradually permeated the entire house 
and disarmed eriticism. Bartolomeo Dadone, who sang the 
role of Amonasro, is a real artist always, vocally. The man 
is no actor, but his voice is so fine and he uses it with such 


art that his work was a real pleasure. He was, in fact, 
the one high light of the whole picture. The King was 
Evariste Alibertini; the Messenger, Aristide Neri, and 


Ramfis, José Corrall. 

There was a fait sized chorus, new but cheap scenery, 
rather scrawny looking supes, a small orchestra, rather 
bald, colorless lighting, moderate costuming. The ballet 
was omitted. 

But here criticism begins, and it begins and ends with 
the artistic management. It is quite sure that, with the 
forces it has at its command, this management could give a 
hundred per cent. better opera than that which was given 
on this occasion. The conductor, U. Barducci, sits at a 
grand piano, facing the stage. He beats a few sparse beats 
occasionally, not enough to do much good, and not at all 
when it is most needed, The orchestra, consisting of two 
violins (one a woman), a piano (played by the conductor), 
flute, organ, cello and bass, found itself unable to keep time 
with the conductor. The singers were equally helpless 
The conductor, even when he was beating time, must have 
been invisible to the singers against the glare of the foot- 
lights. Also the orchestra played with such uncertainty, 
by reason, no doubt, of the fact that they were feeling con 
stantly for the tempo and listening for the effect of the 


ensemble, that it could hardly have been heard by the 
singers, certainly not by the chorus in the emsemble 
passages. Consequently everything was out of tune nearly 


all the time 

I have no desire to criticise any. sincere effort, but it is 
only fair to point out that a pianist might well be engaged 
to play the part, leaving the conductor free to conduct. The 
conductor might then be provided with a stand high enough 
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to command the entire stage. With the forces now work- 
ing really very decent opera might well be given. Let the 
management sce to it. 

This opera is in the Italian quarter, or, rather, the 
foreign quarter, for there are all sorts of nationalities 
commingled in this section of the city—Chinese, Japs, Por- 
tuguese, Greeks, Italians, etc. The program was printed 
in Italian and English. ‘The audience was largely Italian 
and received the production with a mixture of laughter and 
applause; it also talked most of the time throughout the 
performance. During the intermissions, which were in- 
terminable, a boy peddled ice cream cones up and down 
the aisles and did a land office business. Smoking was in- 
dulged in in the balcony—there is but one—and the place 
was blue (a garlic flavored blue, if you know what | 
mean). The curtain furnished entertainment during the 
intermissions, being garishly painted with Italian and Eng- 
lish signs. “Boost for North Beach” was prominent among 
these, this being the North Beach section of San Francisco. 
Next to this was the advertisement of Fofanelli & Co.— 
“Patented Presses and Dies for Macaroni. Ultimo modello 
per fare il vino. ." Which demonstrates the nation- 
ality of the macaroni eating, wine drinking audience. The 
boxes were decorated with Italian and American flags. 

I'he theatre seats about 1,700 on the lower floor, 300 in 
the balcony. Prices, including the war tax, $1 to 25 cents. 
Movies are displayed afternoons in the same house. The 
operas now being given are “Aida” and “The Barber of 


Seville.” ‘Gioconda,” “Don Pasquale,” “Ballo in 
faschera,” Othello.” “Mignon,” “La Figlia de Reggi 
ento.” i preparation 


Godowsky to Teach Here and in Los Angeles 


Manager Oppenheimer, of this city, and Manager Behy 
mer, of Los Angeles, announce that Godowsky will teach 
in both places during the coming summer. A series of re- 
citals, lectures and lessons will be given. 


Notes 


rhe San Francisco Musical Club presented Stella Mar- 
garet Jelica, an Oakland soprano, at the meeting of April 
4. She sang three Greek songs and a French lullaby, ac- 
compained by Kajeten Attl, harpist. 

Mme. Armand Cailleau has been giving her art very 
freely to the boys at the war camps and has been received 
with much enthusiasm. The boys are indeed fortunate to 
have an artist of this calibre to sing for them. 

Presidio music is under the direction of May Sinsheimer, 
aided by the following committee: Laura McKinstry, Frank 
Griffen, Mrs, Ray Folger, Julius Weber, Laurence Harris, 
Mrs, W. F. Bonfils and Alexander Bevani. 

Clarence Eddy has returned to his San Francisco home 
after an extended tour of the East and South. He and 
Mrs. Eddy have been engaged to return for a series of 
recitals in New Orleans during the month of June. 

Robert Lloyd, war camp singing leader, is here and has 
led several big sings at the civic center in connection with 
the sale of Liberty Bonds. He has a big personality and is 
making a success of this useful work. 


ZOELLNERS VISIT BOISE, IDAHO 


Famous Quartet’s Work Delights—Tuesday Musical 
Club Program 


loo much cannot be said in praise of the Zoellner String 
Quartet, and the splendid concert it gave here under the 
Ellison-White Lyceum Management. Each member of the 
quartet is a true artist; the ensemble has reached the point 
of perfection. On the morning following the appearance 
at the Pinney Theatre, the quartet gave three charming 
groups for the student body of the Boise High School, 
which was greatly appreciated. 

At the last meeting of the Tuesday Musical, the follow- 
ing program was enjoyed under the direction of Mrs. Fred 
B: Jones: “Sigh No More, Ladies” (Foote) ), double trio; 
prelude in F (Cheloff), Lois Cook; “Allah” (Chadwick), 
“The Maiden and the Butterfly” (Chadwick), “Fulfill- 
ment” (MacDermid), Bessie Vance; romanze for violin 
(Foote), Miss Morehouse; “Sayonaro” (Cadman), Miss 
Woodruff; “Bedouin Love Song” (Chadwick), “The Bit- 
terness of Love” (Dunn), “Little Mother o’ Mine” (Bur- 
leigh), Dr. R. L. Glase; “Ashes of Roses” (Cole), “Awake, 
Sweet Melody” (Cole), Irish folksong (Foote), double 
quartet—Misses Woodruff, Vance, Creed, Morehouse, 
Mmes. Ash, Farner, Jones. Accompanists, Laurel Elam, 
Lida Adams and Miss Grete G. &. S. 


HEMPEL DELIGHTS SEATTLE, WASH. 


Ladies’ Club Brings Noted Operatic Singer for Recital 
—Galli-Curci Announced Under Same Auspices— 
Chamber Music Enjoyed—Items 


April 1 another admirable song recital was added to the 
list brought to this city by the Ladies’ Musical Club. Frieda 
Hempel, with her wonderfully sweet voice and amiable 
personality and character, scored in her first appearance 
in Seattle a real success, and firmly established herself as 
a genuine favorite among the large list of visiting artists. 
This great prima donna is well deserving of real ovations 
for she has set a high standard for her art and is a strict 
adherent to it. Naturalness, simplicity and dignity are the 
quintessence of her own self, Miss Hempel’s voice is every 
whit as well suited for recital work as it is for opera 

Her program was beautifully arranged with a variety 
of numbers which gave her ample opportunity to display 
her ability as a coloratura and lyric soprano. There were 
many encores 

Paul Eisler was the efficient accompanist and during the 
evening appeared in two solo numbers 


Galli-Curci, May 24 


Seattle is much indebted to the Ladies’ Musical Club for 
the opportunity on May 24 to hear the latest musical sen- 
sation, Amelita Galli-Curci 


Chamber Music Enjoyed 


An enjoyable evening was spent#in the Fine Arts Gallery, 
March 21, at a chamber music concertegiven by the Spargur 
String Quartet. The organization is composed of John 
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CLARENCE WHITEHILL, 
Baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Company, singing “The Battle Hymn of the Republic” in Penn square, Philadelphia, at the 
3 unveiling of Goddess of Liberty replica, built entirely of wood, 


Treasury 


pulled the strings for the unveiling. After singing the famous hymn,-Mr. Whitehill and John F 
‘he Star Spangled Banner.” 
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Spargur, Albany Ritchie (violins), Hellier Collens (viola), 
and George Kirchner (cello). The following program was 
rendered: Mozart C major quartet, No. 17; quartet in A 
minor, op. 13 (Ippolitoff-lvanoff) ; andante cantabile from 
op. 11, Tschaikowsky, and Boccherini’s dainty little mnuet. 


Concerts at Camp Lewis 


Madeline Barnes Childs, a talented violinist from River- 
side, Cal; is a visitor to Seattle. Mrs. Childs is a pupil 
of Professor Wirt, of Berlin, and it will be of much inter- 
est to know that she has consented tq give several recitals 
for the boys at Camp Lewis. 

The Amphion Society and the Ladies’ Musical Club, both 
of this city, have recently devoted their services in concert 
at the same cantonment. 

The annual monthly meeting of the Ladies’ Fine Arts 
Society presented on the 26th Charles Stone Wilson, one 
of our leading singers and teachers, in a lecture on the 
science of voice production. Mr. Wilson presented his sub- 
ject with clearness and understanding. 


Community Singing 


Community singing in the various high school audi- 
toriums is new in Seattle, the same being under the direc- 
tion of the various organists and conductors of the city. 

E. E. F 


Catholic Fund Concert, April 28 

Edith Chapman Goold, Julia Heinrich, Margaret Keyes, 
Oliver M. Denton, Harriet Ware, John Barnes Wells, Mc- 
Call Lanham, the Kentucky Trio, and William F. Sherman, 
accompanist, will co-operate in a Catholic War Fund con- 
cert, in the ballroom of, the Waldorf-Astoria, April 28, at 
8:30 o'clock. A card accompanying the announcement 
says: “The artists are contributing their services, and not 
one cent of the total receipts is to be used for expenses.” 


Inez Barbour in New England 


Inex Barbour, soprano, will sing at the performance of 
“The Children’s Crusade,” given by the St. Cecilia Society 
of Boston, April 18, under the direction of Arthur Shep- 
herd. Among the other spring engagements for this pop- 
ular singer are appearances on April 26 at the Fitchburg 
festival and on May 24 at the Keene festival. 


Alys Michot » to Be Heard Here 


Alys Michot, the French soprano, who has sung in opera 
in Paris and elsewhere, will give a joint recital at Aeolian 
Hall, New York, May 3. with Lester Donahue, the pianist. 
The event will be under very fashionable auspices, a large 
list of prominent patrons and patronesses having promised 
their support and attendance. 
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“Close Ups” of Muzio 


“At close range and in her own home surroundings,” 
writes an interviewer of Claudia Muzio, the very charm- 
ing Metropolitan Opera soprano, “Miss Muzio has all the 
ebullient spirit of a college girl on a vacation. Care free 
and enthusiastic, she is keen to enjoy all the simple things 
of life. How, then, the question suggests itself naturally, 
can she throw herself with such realistic ardor into the 
character of a Tosca and portray the depths of worldly 
experience so convincingly. “That's simple,” she relates. 
“You don’t have to be a worldly woman to know how a 
worldly woman would act in certain situations. Then, 
too, one has all the literature of ages to draw upon for 
precedent. When I am on the stage I am, indeed, a differ- 
ent sort of Muzio than I am in my own home. In fact 
that is my real life. I experience and feel more real emo- 
tions and live more intensely on the stage than I ever ex- 
pect to off. The lives that most people live are so highly 
artificial anyway that I prefer to find my reality on the 
stage, where, strange as it may seem, there is to me the 
least pretense.” 


Kasner Quartet Heard 


An interesting concert was given on Tuesday, April 9, 
at the Curtis Lyceum by the Kasner Quartet. Assisted by 
Diana Kasner at the piano, this string quartet gave inter- 
esting readings of the Haydn quartet in C major,’ the 
Tschaikowsky andante cantabile, the Fiorillo allegro assai, 
the Bach-Hermann prelude, Bach-Schill sarabande and 
double and the Handel-Schill minuet. Jacques Kasner, first 
violinist, was heard to advantage in the Martini-Kreisler 
andantino and the familiar “Tambourin Chinois” of Kreis- 
ler. He is an altogether excellent artist and his work was 
much enjoyed. Russell Kingman, cellist, was heard in the 
Bach aria and the Saint-Saéns “Swan.” The personnel of 
the quartet comprises Jacques Kasner, first violin; Joseph 
Strissof, second violin; Otto Schill, viola, and Russell 
Kingman, cello. 


Mme. Stanley in Laparra Song Cycle Premiére 


A unique concert event will be the premiére in Aeolian 
Hall, New York, Wednesday afternoon, April 24, of Raoul 
Laparra’s song cycle, “A Musical Journey Through Spain.” 
Helen Stanley will sing the cycle in costume, and will be 
accompanied by Mr. Laparra, who will also play piano 
selections from his “Spanish Rhythms” and “Scenes Iberi- 
ennes.” These works are still in manuscript and are the 
result of many visits to the lesser known Spanish prov- 
inces. Folksongs gathered from the mouths of the peas- 
ants, furnished the basis of the works, which are. varied 
in character and of unusual charm and beauty. 
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